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Art. 1.—RECIPROCITY WITH THE BRITISH PROVINCES: 


RECIPROCITY WITH THE BRITISH PROVINCES—IN THE XXXIUID CONGRESS—MR. HALK’S PROPOSITION 
—KR. SEWARD—REVOLUTIONARY EFFORTS TO OBTAIN CANADA—POLITICAL TROUBLES GROWING 
OUT OF OUR RELATIONS TO THESE PROVINCES—GROWTH OF OUR COMMERCE WITH THEM—CAUSES 
THAT HAVE RETARDED IT—COMMERCIAL POLICY OF OUR GOVERNMENT, RECIPOCITY—THE 
“% PROTECTIVE ” TARIFFS BASED ONLY ON RETALIATION—STATISTICS OF THE PROVINCIAL TRADE— 
TONNAGE ENTERING THE UNITEDSTATES FROM CANADA DOUBLE THAT FROM GREAT BRITAIN—NA- 
TURE OF OUR TRADE WITH THE PROVINCES—THE FISHERIES~RECIPROCITY MEETING OF OUR 
FISHERMEN AT GLOUCESTER—POPULATION OF THE PROVINCES—PRODUCTS—OBJECTIONS TO RE- 
CIPROCITY—INJURY TO OUR AGRICULTURE—TO OUR MANUFACTURES AND COMMERCE—LOSS OF REV- 
ENUK—CONSISTENCY REQUIRES US TO ADVANCE IN THE RECIPROCATING SYSTEM—RESUME OP 
ARGUMENTS FAVORING RECIPROCITY—DETAILED STATISTICS OF TRADE WITH THE PROVINCES, 


Ir will be remembered by those who have been attentive to the proceed- 
ings of the session of Congress just closing, that the subject which has been 
for some years in discussion, of establishing a reciprocal free trade between 
the United States and the British North American Colonies, made its way 
so far into their del berations as to get upon the table of the House Com- 
mittee on Commerce, and that there it unfortunately stuck, the proposition 
to bring in a bill to effect so much of the object as was required through 
the legislative action of our government, being negatived by, we believe, a 
tie vote. We were, and yet are, sorry for this issue. Not that this action 
of the Committee, with the presumed acquiescence of either or both houses, 
definitely settled any thingin regard to the matter, beyond the credit or dis- 
credit which should attach to the particular Congress now expiring, for its course 
in the premises. For the question has heretofore met with more serious nega- 
tions than this. It will be brought up again, and discussed afresh, and the 
result, we think there is very slender reason to doubt, will be, that, ultimately, 
and before our approach to any very remote point in the future, our com- 
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mercial affairs with these colonies will be placed upon the proposed footing. 
Another period like that which has elapsed since the change in our relations 
as sister-provinces with British America, could scarcely by any possibility be 
added to the age of the unwise restrictions, that, in so considerable a degree 
separate regions whose natural interests would connect them so closely to- 
gether. That link of the restrictive system which forms the wall on our 
northern frontier, has a paralysis much in advance of the weakness that is over- 
coming the general body, and but avery few years, at the utmost, can in- 
tervene, before it will be completely detruncated. What we regret is, only 
the delay in effecting what should have been longago accomplished. Every 
day’s deferral we regard as something lost. For that reason we would 
rather have acknowledged the merit of the XX XIId than of the XX XIIId 
Congress; and earnestly hope that the XXXIIId will not compel us to 
withhold the award for the XXXIVth. 

That our relations with the British American dependencies, are of some 
importance, no one who has given the matter even a casual consideration 
will affect to deny ; and we presume nobody will doubt that the legislators 
who are about to go home have bestowed their long-continued and very 
earnest attention upon subjects of exceedingly less public concern. What- 
ever may be the real importance of the aflair of Cuba, it ought not to 
wholly overslough our interest in Canada, and we are not quite displeased 
with the motion made by Mr. Hale, to include Canada along with Cuba, in 
the benefits of the re-affirmed “Munroe principle,” so called, although it 
was evidently one of those incongruous propositions with which the facetious 
Senator from New Hampshire has so frequently assayed to vindicate a pro- 
ject not meeting his approbation. Mr. Seward, indeed, seems to have con- 
sidered the proposition as made in earnest, and seriously promised to give 
it his support; but the real character of the motion is clear on observing 
the simple fact that the purpose of the resolutions, with the amendment 
embodied, would be to affect our security on one side, by preventing the 
possession of certain territory by the power whom we would have most to 
fear from as an enemy ; and to conserve our peace on the other side, by prevent- 
ing the transfer of territory, now owned by that nation, to any weaker power. 
But with whatever motive proffered, the proposition had at least the merit 
of suggesting a division of the legislative and public attention among points 
in our foreign affairs well deserving consideration, instead of concentrating 
thought in a single direction, to the danger of imprudent action. 

The peace of 1783, which established the nationality of the United States, 
practically created, at the same time, a foreign nation whose southern limit was 
coterminous with nearly the whole extent of our northern boundary. Fore- 
seeing the danger, which might result from such a disintegration of the old 
colonial territory and interests, and the disadvantages which would surely 
follow it, the sagacious statesman who directed our affairs at that day, at- 
tempted to unite the whole in one destiny. They did this first, by an ear- 
nest invitation to the more northern provinces to make common cause in 
the revolutionary effort, not expecting any aid at all commensurate with the 
increased burden of defense on their own. part, but deliberately and nobly 
intending the enlargement of their own risk in sincere regard to the interests 
of their neighbors, and with cautious forethought for their own future. This 
fraternal proposition the loyal Canadians positively declined. A second ef- 
fort was made to accomplish the desired end by conquest, and another as 
entire failure was the result. Accordingly, when the provinces disaffected 
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to the mother country became a nation, those well-affected became, practi- 
cally, another nation. As thus constituted, this foreign dominion embraced 
a vast area of territory reaching from about the average latitude of 46° to the 
Polar Ocean, and extending, including the wilderness region, across the 
whole continent. 

The political troubles which had been foreseen from this division were 
real, and visited our country with no insignificant force. Our Northern and 
North Western Indians were kept in almost perpetual war upon our own 
people, through the means of emissaries from Canada, whence they derived 
the means of making such hostility effective, arms, ammunition, and money ; 
and there they found protection when they fled from the punishment of their 
deeds. Emissaries from Canada even ventured, in times of strong party 
commotion, among the white population, seeking the subversion of the Union, 
in one case the enlargement of British America by the re-annezxation of New 
England appears to have been seriously undertaken. Of course, the success 
of these secret plenipotentiaries was very inconsiderable in that field. But 
the aggregate of troubles from this source was in such a degree vexatious, 
that upon the breaking out of the second English War, our government, as 
a first step, projected an invasion of Canada, and directed its main efforts 
during nearly the whole contest, to the conquest of that region. The design 
failed, and British America remained British still—as foreign to us as ever. 

Since then, this foreign attitude has been the occasion of several angry 
collisions between our government and that to which upper North America 
owes allegiance. The Fisheries have given rise to two or three disputes, 
there have been two serious boundary contentions, and another difliculty 
has arisen out of an attempted revolution in Canada, of which the main 
part of the sympathizers, if not also of the projectors, hailed from the 
United States side of the line. Each of these disputes critically endangered 
the peace of the two countries—which as regards many concerns of mankind, 
is at this time synonymous with the peace of the world—and were adjusted 
only by long and tedious negotiations, in some of which the best statesman- 
ship of both countries was put to its utmost stretch, to devise the means of 
avoiding an armed contact. Certainly, after all that we are pleased to say of the 
overtopping influence with which other external territories affect our interests, 
more of the difficulties, the vexations, the real emergencies in the whole 
course of our foreign affairs, have flowed from this British America, than 
from any other one, or indeed than have been cast in our way, by all other 
sovereign nations, dependencies, islands, or whatever other fourm of power or 
region in the world. We do not utter this as the preamble to a flibustier- 
tng declaration against the possessorship that holds over Canada and her sis- 
ter colonies. We invite none of the piratical expeditions of the day to turn 
their march toward the north-star. We do not ask for the enlargement of 
the Munroe doctrine, that Great Britain may be driven out of her old do- 
main, and pushed from the continent altogether. Nor, with all respect to 
Messrs. Seward and Hale, do we see the policy of declaring that no foreign 
power but England shall hold those provinces, We wish simply to present 
this view of political affairs, to illustrate the propriety of strengthening our 
friendly relations with British America, of harmonizing, and as far as con- 
venient, intermingling our interests with theirs, By this means we may se- 
cure a stable friend in that quarter, perhaps convert a maker of trouble into 
an efficient mediator, in any case of future collision with England, and secure, 
without giving occasion of offense to that power, that political gravitation of 
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these dependencies of hers, which, as John Quincy Adams said of Cuba, 
would cause them, when disjoined by any means from their present unnatural 
connection, to fall into the bosom of the American Union. 

The enlarged vision of our fathers embraced the commercial as well a 
the political aspect of Canada, as the upper provinces generally were called. 
But the circumstances of both parties at that time and long after, rendered 
the commercial disadvantages of the separation less obvious than the polit- 
ical, and indeed, as they have been to this day, far less momentous. At 
the peace of 1783, both regions were very sparsely settled, the United 
States having only about 3,000,000, and the provinces but 250,000 inhab- 
itants. There was then little field for enterprise in a trade across the fron- 
tiers, and apart from the commercial restrictions set up on both sides, an 
oo unexplored wilderness lay along nearly the whole route of the boun- 

ary. 

As the States and Provinces grew in population, wealth, and energy, and 
as the waste gradually filled and the means of communication bettered, a 
Commerce, not indeed at any time proportioned thereto, yet respectable, was 
gradually developed. The importance of this trade would have been vastly 
greater, but for the several unfriendly causes, of—first, the political troubles 
which have been so marked and continuous; second, a repulsion between the 
governments of the States and colonies in consequence of these difficulties, 
and a similar feeling among the people; third, the indifference of our com- 
mercial men, until a period quite recent, to the abilities of other parts of 
America, and a too great dependence on European trade; a sort of un- 
American feeling that was at one time entirely too prevalent, and in some 
things extended even to the undervaluing of our own country ; fourth, the 
policy consistently maintained by the British government, of engrossing to 
herself the entire commercial value of her dependencies. The activity of 
these causes has been, of late years, considerably ~nodified—that is, there 
has been political quiet—a more sociable feeling has grown up between the 
government and the people of the provinces, and the United States, the 
wealth of the American continent and the advantages of a continental trade 
are better recognized, and there has been a considerable abatement of the 
tariff obstructions. The consequence has been, that within the latter period 
our trade with the provinces has augmented in a remarkable degree, and 
offered an earnest of what it would have been, and of what it will beccme, 
under improved political and commercial relations. 

The general policy of the United States, notwithstanding the frequent 
exceedingly “protective” tariffs enacted, which were really based on the 
single ground of retaliation, and could have been passed on no other; the 
policy, we say, which has been consistently pursued by our government, has 
been that of reciprocal Commerce wherever other nations were disposed to 
meet us on an equal footing and in a fair field. As early as 1815, Congress 
passed an act tendering to every nation a free and liberal competition for 
the Commerce of their respective countries. A commercial treaty on this 
basis, was soon after concluded between Great Britain and the United States ; 
the result of it is wel! known. The commercial marine of both countries 
has been greatly extended, and both have reason to acknowledge the fore- 
sight of the statesman who prompted these liberal measures. 

The growth and importance of our trade with the provinces, and some of 
the reasons for desiring the extension of our communication with them, will 
be seen in the statistics relating to this trade, which follow in this article. 
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The imports into the United States from the British North American Colo- 
nies, embracing the Canadas, New Brunswick, Nova Scotia, Newfoundland, 
and Prince Edward’s Island, amounted in 1827 to but $445,118, and the 
exports to those places during the same period to $2,704,614. The imports 
for the year ending the 30th June, 1851, amounted to $6,693,112, and the 
exports for the same time to $12,014,932—of this sum, $2,093,306 is mado 
up of foreign merchandise for Canada alone, this branch of the trade being 
facilitated by the warehouse and drawback system passed by Congress in 
1846. The undoubted effect of this system has been to cause a large por 
tion of the foreign merchandise intended for the provincial markets to pass 
through the ports of the United States, giving to our vessels the freight 
from the places of its production, and to our canals, and railroads, and other 
modes of internal transit, the transpcrtation from our ports to the northern 
frontier. 

The commercial marine of these colonies in 1806, embraced 1,265 vessels, 
measuring 71,943 tons; and in 1848, 5,385 vessels, with a tonnage of 
427,518. In addition to the tonnage owned by the British North American 
Provinces, it is worthy of remark that, on the first day of July, 1847, there 
were on the registers of the different ports of the United Kingdom, 1,717 
vessels, of the burden of 548,327 tons, built in these provinces. 

The tonnage entered at the ports of the United States from the British 
North American Provinces, for the year ending the 30th June, 1851, was 
1,952,334 tons, while that from Great Britain for the same period amounted 
to 1,110,702 tons—only about half the tonnage engaged in the trade with 
the colonies. 

The Commerce by sea between the United States and the provinces of 
Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Newfoundland, and Prince Edward's Island, 
which has within a few years enlarged in such a remarkable degree, is car- 
ried on almost exclusively in British vessels. But, although their vessels are 
not employed therein, our Eastern merchants have found this a profitable 
trade, and have encouraged its extension. Wood, coal, and fish are among 
the principal articles brought thence into the United States, and for the lat- 
ter they have no market but our own. It is in the waters of these provin- 
ces that the theater of our own Fisheries, so important, first for their pro- 
ductive value, and second as the nursery of the best seamen in the world, 
is located. And for this interest, were there no other consideration, we 
should earnestly seek an arrangement which should give our fishermen the 
unrestricted range of those waters, add the coast fishery (by far the most 
valuable) to that of the sea, and relieve them from the captures, confisca- 
tions, and whole routine of great and petty annoyances to which they are 
now subjected. It is well to add here, as a significant item, that a meeting 
was recently convened in the town of Gloucester, the principal fishing: port 
of the United States, of the fishermen of Essex County, at which resolutions 
were adopted in favor of reciprocal free trade with the British Provinces, as 
the basis of an arrangement admitting our vessels to full privileges in their 
waters. Hitherto, it must be remembered, that the fishermen lave been al- 
most entirely protectionists after the strictest sect. Tle change is auspicious, 
and the sentiment promulged by the Gloucester meeting should have great 
weight in Congress, and with the executive, as the voice of a party having 
probably a stronger interest in the subject in consideration than any other 
class of our population. We believe there is not a shadow of reason to 
doubt, that if a fair proposition is made on our part to the British Govern- 
ment, the very important concessions intimated can readily be obtained. 
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The trade with Canada is conducted chiefly in American vessels, and be- 
sides the carriage of merchandise, a considerable amount of our tonnage is 
also employed in the transportation of emigrants thither from Great Britain. 

The present population of these provinces is toward three millions, and 
probably rather more than that of the United Siatcs at the commencement 
of the Revolution—Canada East having, by the census of 1852, 904,782; 
Canada West 950,530; Nova Scotia and Cape Breton 276,117. New 
Brunswick has about 250,000; Newfoundland about 100,000; and Prince 
Edward’s Island about 70,000. Add 200,000 for the population of the 
Hudson’s Bay and Northwest territories, and we have a total of about 
2,750,000; which is rather below than above the actual population. 

The agricultural products of Canada were moderately estimated in 1848 
to reach the value of $25,000,000, and are probably at this time fully of the 
value of $35,000,000 to $40,000,000. Those of the Atlantic provinces are 
s0 limited, that they have mostly been supplied by Canada and the United 
States. From the latter they receive flour, pork, lard, butter, beef, and 
cotton, woolen, leather, and other manufactures. A large and prosperous 
trade is kept up by these provinces with England and the West Indies, their 
ports being accessible at all seasons of the year. 

Canada sends to England timber, sawed lumber, stores, wheat, flour, 
peltries, ashes, &e. Under our bonded and warehousing system, a large 
portion of this export goes by the way of our Atlantic ports. 

The situation of Canada, were natural causes allowed their full operation, 
would infallibly insure to the United States almost the whole supply of the 
Canadian market, whatever the nature of their wants, and would send 
her people hither as almost the sole outlet of her products. Beside propin- 
quity, and the vastly superior means of communication they have with us, 
that great region is, with all its marts, so far back from the ocean, as to 
be, by reason of the climate, absolutely inaccessible to ships for nearly six 
months of the year. At other times, the voyage by way of the St. Lawrence 
is subjected to such heavy charges for freight, insurance, and other expenses 
consequent on its long and hazardous nature, as to seriously incommode the 
portion of the trade that seeks that channel, which embraces the whole ex- 
ternal Commerce of the two provinces, except that which is carried on with, 
or makes its way through, the United States. Of course, the Eastern prov- 
inces are not liable to this inconvenience. 

Our imports from Canada alone, during the year ending the 30th June, 
1851, amounted to $4,956,471, composed of the productions of agriculture, 
the forest, &e. It has been estimated that one-third of the lumber that 
reaches our tide-water is from these provinces, and about thirty-five per cent 
of its value there is expended in transportation after crossing the frontier. 

Under the operation of her commercial regulations, and our warehousing 
system, Canada divides her imports about equally between the United States 
and Great Britain, The free admission of her agricultural productions, and 
the udvantages of our position, must necessarily tend to enlarge our portion 
of the trade, and ultimately center much the larger part of it in the United 
States. Our domestic exports to the provinces, in 1851, amounted to three 
millions of dollars more than the entire importation from them, including 
bonded and duty-paying productions, and exclusive of the large retail trade 
in our frontier ports. 

Our exports to Canada are made up of all kinds of manufactured goods, 
tobacco, sperm and other oils, rice, corn, pork, &c.; almost every article of 
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foreign importation, also, is sent there under the Jaw granting a drawback 
of duties on exports—amounting, for the year ending the 30th J une, 1851, 

to the Canadas alone, to $7,927,140. Our exports to the provinces are 
greater in amount than to any other country, except England and France, 
and our imports from the same source are exceeded only by the trade with 
England, France, Cuba, and Brazil. It is proper here to remark, that these 
comparisons are made with reference to the trade with countries whose rev- 
enue police suffers nothing to escape it, while on our extended frontier a re- 
laxed and imperfect revenue system prevails, affording every facility for the 
introduction of produce without the payment of duty. 

There are several objections urged to the proposed reciprocity treaty, 
which we will briefly notice. The principal of these is, the fear of competi- 
tion with our agricultural productions in our own markets, without any com- 
pensating advantage. What the extent of the injury would be, we shall 
now examine, and in the resume presently to be made, the amount of com- 
pensation will appear. With but few exceptions, the produce of the Cana- 
das and our Northern States are of the same description, and the surplus of 
both is sent to the same market—principally to Great Britain and the West 
India Islands—and are received there subject, in every respect, to the same 
charges, consequently any difference in price that may exist in the place of 
production, should be attributed to the greater expense of getting it to 
market, other things being equal. If, therefore, by any terms of reciprocity, 
the produce of the provinces could avail itself of the same facilities of trans- 
portation with our own, the result would be, not to reduce the price of our 
productions, but to raise that of the provinces; and to give to us, moreover, 
the advantages of all the internal transportation, and a fair proportion of the 
freight of it to the foreign market; thus, without doing injury to either, 
both will be largely benefited, and the fear of competition allayed by the 
equalization of prices at home. 

We see no reason to fear, however, even if the effect of admitting the 
Canadian products untaxed to our markets, should be unfavorable to our 
farmers at the outset, that they would not very soon recover and be able to 
maintain their ground. With the assimilation in the condition of the two 
countries that would rapidly follow the proposed intimacy, all the safeguard 
needed would be afforded them. We have as much land to work upon as 
our neighbors, and it is at the least as productive, and as well adapted to 
any form of cultivation as theirs. The facilities for carrying the product of 
this land to our markets will be, for equal distances, as good as those possessed 
by the Canadian farmer will ever be to the same markets. If our land is 
not so cheap as that of Canada—of which we are not informed—it will be 
as cheap soon, as the increased profits of Canadian farming, and the progress 
of emigration—which i is so rapidly going on, and which would increase yet 
faster under such circumstances—must occasion the rise of land in Canada, 
If rural labor is cheaper there, the required protection would soon be afford- 
ed us, by the augmentation in value of that labor, consequent upon the 
growth of business, the rise of property, and the introduction of a superior 
style of living to that which now prevails. For these results we should not 
have to wait Jong. Again, just in proportion as the products of Canada 
should enter into our home market, would the market for our manufactures 
in Canada be enlarged, and—to use a protectionist argument—our manu- 
facturing industry w vould be to that extent increased, and thus the market of 
our own farmer not only kept good, but bettered by the demand for me- 
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chanics and operatives from those already engaged on the soil, or in other 
avocations. 

Again, it may be objected that the proposed measure would prove injuri- 
ous to our manufactures, and would damage also the Commerce of all our 
Atlantic ports, seriously affecting also the national revenue, by the opportu- 
nity given of bringing foreign merchandise into the United States by way 
of the St. Lawrence and the frontier, free of duty. This objection is at least 
—, answered by the fact before remarked, of the great length and the 

azard of the voyage that way, and the heavier costs of freight, insurance, 
&e. To this, again, must be added the costs of land transportation in Can- 
ada to the frontier, and in the United States from the frontier to the cities 
where its chief market would be found. Thus a cargo coming by that route 
to New York, would have, from the mouth of the St. Lawrence, at least 
400 miles by water, and 300 miles’ journey by land, before reaching that 
place. The reduction of those imposts upon the movement of goods called 
national tariffs, is now also getting much in fashion—and there is something 
going on that looks mightily like a downfall of the whole system. But 
whether it fall entirely or not, there can be little doubt that these taxes will 
be considerably lightened, before long, in the United States as well as else- 
where. Nothing is more probable than that the total repeal of duties on 
one frontier should be succeeded by the reduction of them on another, and 
on all others; and of course the effect of that would be to lessen or totally 
remove whatever motive before existed to send merchandises from England 
to New York or Boston, via Quebec and Montreal, instead of the direct 
route, 

But if we are not disposed to be progressionists in. respect of tariff limita- 
tion, we have still, at least a partial “ protection” under the present arrange- 
ment of our own and the British duties. At this moment our manufactures 
of Woolen and Cotton goods are admitted into the American ports of Great 
Britain, at a duty of ten to twelve-and-a-half per cent—the same as paid 
upon her own manufactures—while we demand twenty to thirty per cent 
on the same description of merchandise when imported into the United 
States. This difference of duty is deemed amply sufficient to prevent the 
importation of these articles into the United States, except through our At- 
lantic ports. 

But apart from all this, the objectors forget that time is most emphatical- 
ly money in this age of the world, and is becoming, with the new invention 
of every day accelerating locomotive speed and convenience, of more and 
more market value. It wont do just at the moment when the genius of 
Fulton is about paling before that of Ericsson, and hot-air vessels are to 
take the place of steamships, for our merchants to go back to the old sailing 
packets, and direct them to that very sinuous inlet to the harbor of New 
York, opening at Newfoundland. No doubt some little trade may be 
carried on by that route more than is at present, but it cannot reach the ex- 
tent some people’s fears lead them to imagine. 

But whatever injury may be done to our manufactures from that source, 
will fall infinitely below the advantage to them from reciprocity. We have, 
in the provinces, a field respectable enough already, rapidly growing, and 
with a capacity of extension almost indetinite. To refer to a protectionist 
argument again, the great population which those countries are to sustain, 
will be our best foreign customers from the very favoring circumstance of 
their being so near to us. When a few more railroads and short canals are 
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completed, in that quarter, it will be quite an easy thing to get to market. 
It appears that the American manufactured goods, of every description, ex- 

rted to Canada during the year ending 30th June, 1851, amounted to 
£4 337,278: and to the Eastern provinces, to $914,483. The latter prov- 
inces manufacture comparatively nothing. 

Another objection urged is, the loss of the revenue now collected on the 
Canadian frontier. To this we answer, that, as the case stands, the inhab- 
itants on the frontier in their daily intercourse and exchanges, have little or 
no regard to the payment of duties on produce intended for domestic uses ; 
and the revenue tables are made up with reference principally to more valu- 
able productions, and in quantities intended for foreign markets, such as 
wheat, flour, pot and pearl ashes, &c. It may be true that a revenue ap- 
pears to be derived from the trade, but these productions are mostly intend- 
ed for exportation—and are entered and forwarded under a warehouse bond 
—to our sea-ports, to be transported thence to their destined markets; and 
it has been estimated that the amount of revenue actually paid into the 
treasury from this source, does not much exceed the expense of collecting it. 
The process of collection is therefore a needless burden upon the government, 
and a useless vexation to those engaged in the trade. 

But even were the relinquishment of the frontier collection a loss of rev- 
enue, it would make poor weight against the augmentation of the general 
prosperity effected thereby. And its little moment would be wholly dis- 
sipated when we reflect that its relinquishment would be the means of 
saving to the pockets of our own people, by the reduction of British duties 
purchased by its sacrifice, many times the amount of the bagatelle lost to 
the treasury; and should its replacement be needed by the government, 
our people would cheerfully pay it back out of the savings made in the 
operation. 

‘The United States has been the first to propose terms of Reciprocity to 
the commercial world, and when other nations have at last come to recog- 
nize the wisdom of our policy, and begun to conform their actions to our 
views, and to repudiate the false systems so long and obstinattly adhered 
to by them, it is indeed an inopportune moment for us to deny our 
own promulgations, leave others to exercise the guardianship and derive 
the benefit of them, and seize ourselves upon their cast-away and worn-out 
errors. The British government, which some of us are disposed to regard, 
and which may be in some sense, a sort of ancient-fogy machine, now comes 
forward, and proposes to the Proposer of Reciprocity, that that liberality, 
which at our instance was conceded in regard to foreign Commerce, be ex- 
tended also to the coasting trade of the two countries. Mr. Johannes Bull 
certainly has, as he is accused, one eye at least to his own interest, in this 
suggestion, and so shall we have to ours, whether we accept or reject it; 
and thus far Mr. Bull’s self-regard is simply the reflex of our idea. But he 
has taken us upon our own ground—-shot at us with our own rifle—and it 
will now appear rather weak in us, when the offer is renewed to President 
Pierce, as it of course will be, for our straight-forward executive to answer 
the ministry: “Gentlemen, this ‘progressive’ nation has determined to 
proceed no further in this matter! We invited you along this road, and 
commended the route very warmly to your consideration; but we are our- 
selves rather afraid to travel this way, after all, and must stay where, we are. 
Do you ‘go ahead,’ gentlemen, and we'll stand here and look after you. 
The fact is, gentlemen, we have a motto called ezcelsior, which is the great- 
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est idea among us next to our e pluribus wnum, and excelsior, gentlemen, 
requires us to stand still, perfectly still, gentlemen. No, gentlemen, you 
can’t have any of our coast-trade, if you will allow me to ‘guess, Nota 
cent’s worth, gentlemen. We have a great country, gentlemen, and are the 
most progressive people on earth. We've got as much as we can do, gen- 
tlemen, in reaffirming Monroe doctrines, licking feeble nations and Indians, 
swallowing up the continent, electing Presidents, and dividing the spoils. 
This is the nineteenth century, gentlemen, and we are the foremost power 
of the earth. No, gentlemen, you can’t have any of our coast-trade. Sorry 
to disappoint you, gentlemen, but it can’t be helped. Good morning, gentle- 
men. 

To sum up the several reasons which make commercial reciprocity with 
British North America desirable :— 


COMMERCIAL ADVANTAGES. 


1. It will enlarge our Internal Trade generally; will furnish several 
new articles of traflic therefor, or contribute an additional supply of those 
in which there is room for an enlarged business; will increase the business 
and profits of all our inland transportation agencies, and stimulate the ex- 
tension of our railroad and canal system; will build up our towns, and in- 
duce the more rapid settlement of the whole frontier region. 

2. It will, in like manner, increase our Coasting Trade, enlarging the 
number of vessels therein employed. 

3. It will enlarge our Foreign Trade, both increasing freight for our ships, 
and adding to the amount embarked on our own account—diverting a large 
portion of the trade of the St. Lawrence, and vastly enlarging that already 
conducted through our ports. New York will become the-great entrepot 
of the provinces, although Boston and Portland will share liberally in this 
trade, and all our seaports will feel its influence, more or less, upon their 
growth. The increased wealth and general development, the effect of this 
er prosperity, will be felt advantageously by all seetions of the 

nion. 


AGRICULTURAL, 


4. The inerease in the price of the agricultural products of Canada, 
which, we think, must occur, would relieve our farmers from the injury at 
present felt from the introduction of these products under existing cireum- 
stances. They must, at all events, derive a share of benefit from the in- 
creased prosperity of other classes; and the body of them will find their 
interest materially advanced, in the more rapid growth of towns throughout 
the North, and in the filling up of the border region, now used only for cul- 
tivation or lying wild, by a mechanical and trading population, drawing a 
part of those before farmers into those pursuits. 


INDUSTRIAL, 


5. It would greatly enlarge the market of our manufacturers, and do moro 
service to them than a return to the high tariffs for which some of them 
have been so clamorous, And the impetus given to one or more of our 
great interests would favorably affect every species of industry in the whole 
country. “ You cannot fatten your finger ”—the whole body must improve 
with it. It would provide more room for the general employment of our 
own people, and the hundred thousands of emigrants yearly arriving here, 
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in the building of towns, railroads, &c. To the laboring men it would bring 
the further advantage of a cheapening of several articles of large consump- 
tion, as wood, coal, fish, &e. 


FISHING, 


6. It would be of the utmost advantage to our fishermen, in affording 
them a privilege in the coast fisheries of British America, and unrestrained 
license of all their seas—and in relieving them from a very annoying sur- 
veillance which has been kept over them. ‘These concessions, with the priv- 
ilege of trade, would far more than make up for any loss occasioned by the 
free admission of the provincial fishermen to our markets. 


FINANCIAL, 


7. It would relieve our government from the maintenance of an unpro- 
ductive, and therefore useless as well as vexatious portion of its revenue 
system. 


POLITICAL, 


8. It will be a partial re-union of the old British colonial empire, enkin- 
dling a friendly feeling throughout the provinces, will prevent many political 
troubles which might else arise with England, in regard to these provinces, 
and facilitate the adjustment of whatever disputes might so arise. It would 
undoubtedly be an initiatory step to a course of events and circumstances 
ending in the re-incorporation of the provinces into our system, and their 
re-attachment to our destiny. But should not that be the issue, still the 
population of the northern frontier would be the best defense that could be 
secured against an invasion in time of war by way of the St. Lawrence, or 
from the Canadas. The enlargement of our fisheries would give more sail- 
ors also for the national defense in case of war. 


MORAL. 


9. Finally, it would be a step in real progress, It would tend to con- 
serve the peace, and, of course, the happiness of the world; would induce 
ameliorations in such parts of the British system as are unfavorable to the 
prosperity of other nations, and would lead to other and much greater 
strides in the general improvement which all, or nearly all, take it for grant- 
ed is in course of development. 

We conclude this article with some more particular statistics of the Com- 
merce of the provinces. It is proper to remark here that, although these 
statements have been derived from official sources, the imperfect mode of 
arranging them may, in some cases, give somewhat erroneous impressions as 
to the actual extent of the trade in question. 

For instance, the amount of tonnage is no doubt enlarged, in consequence 
of the frequency of the trips of passenger and other boats between neigh- 
boring ports—and it may occasionally happen that produce is shipped, for 
example, at Chicago to Oswego, through the Canadian canals. In such 
ceases the Treasury statistics would exhibit an export from the former and 
import at the latter place forthe same merchandise. The possibility of these 
occurrences must be duly estimated, inasmuch as the competition of rival 
forwarders on our frontier may occasionally control the line of transportation 
of even foreign merchandise destined for our western trade. 
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Our exports to Canada and the other provinces, for the year ending 30th 
June, 1851, may be summarily stated as follows :— 


American manufactured goods of every description, except from grain. $5,588,033 
Manufactured from grain, such as flour, Indian meal, rye-meal, and ship- 





DG So Viseee as phases Pe et ee ia eridiete aus pad a 1,481,155 
RAW PEOdUcts. . .ccccscscorercceccccccccveccseccsccce sc ak 2,852,438 
Total of American productions ..........ccccecsesccecseces $9,920,626 
Wapnign Wace sob i's 6s Snide we’ cee oevecuvteteeieest 2,093,806 
Toteh amount of emmarte .. +s. 04 00.09 06.02049 can ecnecen® $12,014,932 
Imports into the United States from the provinces during the same 
DOIN onc ccnscscatcscecceceddivetccdiabetovercethevue ue Keeve 6,743,122 
The value of the principal articles of Canadian produce and manufac- 
tures exported during the year 1851, amounted to..... Saxkb nee e 10,680,000 
Of which there were sent to Great Britain eT eT eT eee 4,803,396 
ee EE oc cna cewcubboudducvesddvers bncacesepeceds 4,956,471 


Value of ships built at Quebec during the year, for the British market . 1,281,720 


@TATEMENT OF MANUFACTURED ARTICLES EXPORTED TO CANADA AND BRITISH NORTH AMER- 
ICAN COLONIES FROM THE UNITED STATES IN 1851. 


Bri 
Articles exported. Canada, N. 4, Guboaies. 

Spermaceti candles .......... Spry Soe ead $1,810 $311 
Wood, manufactures of.........+. OR a 55,064 44,260 
Tar, pitch, rosin, and turpentine............ ‘ 4,221 22,222 
Ashes, pot and pearl, 55s Sib ia els ante aba gna < 4,550 4,295 
Butter and cheese....... Ceverhes eneee- ane 47,873 49,025 
i PER eRe are eee aa ee ree 191,750 945,337 
MRR 6 csi vec b.ssnnnse thnnevew sehen . 1,351 173,537 
Rye-meal ......ccscccecccees ee cecececces eae 115,973 
Ship-bread .....ccccccccccvccccvccccccecs 333 51,874 
Indigo, .....cccccccvececs 2 6000 006s deesone on re 
TROND WIRE. ao'o0 44005005 60 4h90 oh onee Ke a 23,998 1,126 
Refined SUgOr. ..ccccccccccccccacsccccesess 5,275 4,661 
CONOIING 56 ios nk 0d dscenuss ove0 saseanaree 344 141 
Spirits from. SPO ov vdcagvscccasecseesece 8,718 6,191 
Spirits from molasses ........ ShaUseu dss 00 642 13,628 
NE i ic an dois cekek hess Sees io se aah wo ‘ 5,574 1,482 
Vimegar. ..cccce ceccccccccccccsccccccecs . 2,829 2,370 
Beer, ale, porter, and cider...........-.006- 1,917 1,115 
Linseed oil and spirits of turpentine......... 8,152 4,272 
Mousehold furniture .........00000 Keen he 22,055 17,456 
Coaches and carriages. ........+seee00. ines 7,604 2,155 
Mia's cers Gloccdcesceues bevadeecdck sees 46,559 7,850 
Baddlery ....occccesccccccccctesce-cescces 385 300 
Soap and tallow candles..........se.eeees a 8,966 19,235 
Soutf and tobacco, manufactured ........... 227,650 214,775 
Leather, boots, and Oia ital s andi ine aan 6 Dee 109,109 68,021 
Cables and cordage pan ehndpehoen es epaceses 5,200 1,199 
Gunpowder.......++. casa baakwessasese cee 2,588 247 
WG cd cuweddy few ase pane oes dobde teed eee 60,833 cee 
RON is? ve und ceen tale ere ee ee oO PeE TE 1.260 tone 
Iron, manufactures Of, ....... csccccscssecs 423,071 100,625 
Copper and brass, and. manufactures a rae 5,955 1,281 
Drugs, medicinal .........+.00- seeccees e- 42,110 12,604 
Cotton, manufactares Of ......0ccscescccess 1,057,840 164,686 
Flax and hemp, manufactures av iab beats o's 105 4,706 
Wearing apparel ....... oseeeecces evaccses 4,846 12,559 
Earthen and stone ware.........cececsceees 12,846 ‘abe 
emis BN DRONE. cs Sonaisaeahsneaeces 1,590 8838 
oS rrr yey Soisskes tas ° 3,317 28 
eee ap eer Eee rt Cire a pees 1,819 ey 
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Morocco and leather, not sold by the pound. . 
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British. 


Articles exported. Canada, N. A. Colonies. 
WO GUM vc csccctadcvecesss Sevies Kes 3,855 800 
Printing presses. .....cccecescccvevsvecees 3,590 2,660 
Musical instruments .....ssccecsccccccescccece 35,898 903 
Books and Maps....cccesssccceccesccscces 69,432 10,882 
Paper and stationery .....s+eeeeeeres covers 80,197 12,359 
Paints and varnish..... Saks wes le case dase 26,211 1,691 
Glassware...... awisaws eukis Lewes can emeke 81,867 4,114 
Tin, manufactures of............ pis Cosa wee ae 8,935 110 
Pewter and lead, manufactures of........... 832 414 
PEN A BUDD orn 60d bd nied 0 he din a caine 31,365 1,281 
Gold and silver and gold leaf, manufactures of. 31 508 
Artificial flowers and jewelry .........eee0. 1,382 350 
UME Sk Usa ka cab aso chee eda b aout wees 765 174 
Brick and lime......... TOCETT MEL CLE Ce tre 5,394 7,716 
Articles not enumerated..... ee rr oe ee 2,043,899 199,828 





Total. cc cncseesisi dh edaiaecncancedee. -S42GR16G 95,516,008 
Less manufactures of grain ............ 193,434 1,286,781 





$4,556,728 $1,081,242 


Value of domestic exports........seeeeeees $5,835,834 $3,224,553 
Value of foreign merchandise..........++++. 2,093,306 861,230 


TRON atndesaboe SNe bERO OS ce ee viesee $7,929,140 $4,085,783 
Value of imports, 1851......+++eeeeees 4,956,471 2,360,174 

The foregoing article was prepared early in the month of February. Just 
as it was completed, the fact transpired that Mr. Everett, immediately upon 
taking office, airected his earnest attention to the matter of Canadian Reci- 
procity, in connection with an advantageous adjustment of the Fishery Ques- 
tion, with such arrangements as might at the same time be judiciously ef- 
fected on several other points. After extensive and most laborious inquiry, 
Mr. Everett, it appears, although hitherto known as one of the ablest advo- 
cates of the protectionist doctrine, has become convinced of the policy of an 
open trade with the British Provinces. Nothing more than such a disposi- 
tion on the part of our government has been at any time wanting, for some 
years, to insure the success of such an arrangement. It is reported, and is 
probably true, that the projet of a treaty was sent over by the Baltic in the 
early part of the last month. The late envoy to England, it appears, also, 
has been at Washington, making a vigorous effort in favor of reciprocity, 
which, taken jointly with the above report, would indicate that the incipient 
steps in the proposed treaty were taken by Mr. Lawrence before leaving 
England, and one of the purposes of his return may have been to use his 
influence with his friend, Mr. Webster, and with the President, to effect its 
completion so far as the action of the United States Government is con- 
cerned, being certain of the sentiments of that of England in regard to any 
liberal plan of intercourse. We hail these efforts of men so long known as 
leading protectionists, but who are keen enough to perceive irresistible ten- 
dencies in the course of events, and too practical in their ideas to waste 
their efforts in a useless contest for policies condemned by the enlightened 
opinion of the age, as among the most significant incidents of the times. 
They denote material changes in political aftairs—the rapid approach of the 
dissolution of the organized support of exclusiveness, or Chin-ism, as it 
might be called, its confinement to a few individuals and groups, unable to 
keep pace with the progress of the multitude, to comprehend the power that 
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draws the world ahead, or understand the utility of a journey in that direc- 
tion over a march backward. Even these will soon find the trouble of nour- 
ishing an obsolete idea entirely disproportioned to the return, at a time when 
utilitarianism is so much a necessity as well as fashion of study. Itis worthy 
of remark here, that even the Z’ribune, the most radical of the protective 
journals in the United States, in an article on the Canadian question, depre- 
eating the course of Mr. Everett, admits that the freedom of trade between 
Canada and ourselves would actually benefit our manufacturers, and declares 
it has no objection whatever to real reciprocity. Indeed, it declares its wil- 
lingness, by-and-by, to “ proffer general Free Trade.” 





Art. 1L—THE LONDON BANKS. 


Banxina in England was preceded by a system of money changing. 
This was carried on by the goldsmiths. But Edward IIL, and several of 
his successors, “ to prevent private extortion as well as for their own advan- 
tage,” took to themselves the title of Royal Exchangers. They also ap- 
pointed deputies in London and other towns to be the only exchangers of 
money. Their system of business was, when they gave silver coins for a 
parcel of gold nobles, they gave one silver penny less for each noble than 
its current value, and when they gave gold nobles for silver coins they took 
one penny more, or six shillings and ninepence, for each noble, by which in 
every transaction they made a profit of 14 percent. They had, also, the 
exclusive privilege of giving the current coins of the kingdom in exchange 
for foreign coins, to accommodate foreign merchants, and of purchasing 
light money for the use of the mint. This system was continued until the 
middle of the reign of Henry VIII., when it fell into disuse, but was re-es- 
tablished in 1627, by proclamation of Charles I. In consequence of the great 
public dissatisfaction with that proceeding, the king in the following year 
authorized the publication of a pamphlet, called “ Cabium Regis, or the 
Office of His Majesty’s Exchequer Royal,’ in which it was attempted to 
justify the exclusive right of the king to hold and exercise the office of Royal 
Exchanger. The Goldsmiths’ Company of London, the Lord Mayor, Court 
of Aldermen, and Common Council, petitioned against the revival of the 
office, but the king refused to listen to their reasouings, and held the office 
until his death. After this event, it was not continued, and the system of 
money changing fell into the hands of the goldsmiths. 

A system of money lending upon interest had long been carried on by 
the Jews, who arrived in England about the time of the conquest, and were 
soon noted for their wealth and usury. Their extreme rapacity led to the 
most cruel proceedings against them, and finally to their expulsion from 
England in 1290. ‘They were again admitted in the time of Oliver Crom- 
well. 

Previous to the expulsion of the Jews, the Lombards, or Italian merchants 
from the republics of Genoa, Lucca, Florence, and Venice, had settled in 
London, and were also engaged in the trade of money lending. They soon 
became noted for their usury as much as the Jews. They dealt largely in 
money and mercaatile transactions. In an ordinance issued in 1295, they 
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are styled mercatores and campsores. The English monarchs frequently 

borrowed money from the Lombards as well as from private individuals and 

public bodies. The Steel Yard Company was one of the oldest and wealth- 

iest of these Lodies, and acted somewhat in the capacity of bankers to our 

kings, and advanced them money whenever it was required upon any emer- 
ency. 

That part of the business of bankers which consists in borrowing money 
with the view of lending it again at a higher interest was not adopted until 
1645. The goldsmiths who were previously only money changers now be- 
came money lenders also. They also borrowed money and gave interest 
upon the money borrowed. They became agents for receiving rents, and 
lent money to the king on security of the taxes. 

The merchants found it for their convenience as well as security to deposit 
money in their hands. But in 1676 a great calamity befell the bankers. 
King Charles II. shut up the Exchequer, and refused to pay either the in- 
terest or the principal of the money he had borrowed. 

The amount then owing by him was £1,328,526, which he had borrowed 
at 8 per cent interest, and which he never repaid. This was a severe blow 
to the bankers, and all who had money in their hands. Ultimately, to ap- 
pease the public clamor, the king granted a patent to pay 6 per cent out of 
his hereditary excise; yet it was not till about forty years afterwards that 
the Parliament made arrangements by which the debt was discharged. 

In 1676 a pamphlet came out entitled, “ The Mystery of the Newfash- 
toned Bankers, or Goldsmiths Discovered, " giving an account of their man- 
ner of transacting business, In his new “ Discourse of Trade” these “ new- 
fashioned bankers” were attacked by Sir Jostan Cutxp, who entertained 
little respect for the “trade of bankering,” which (he imagined) had the ef- 
fect of obstructing the circulation, advancing usury, and draining the little 
money from all parts of the yr ity But the business of banking re- 
mained entirely in the hands of the Goldsmith-bankers, until the establish- 
ment of the Bank of England in 1694. The formation of that institution 
at once placed the entire business of banking upon a new and better regu- 
lated footing. 

The celebrity of being the oldest private banking-house in London is usu- 
ally considered to belong to the house of Mr. Francis Cuitp. The books of 
Child’s house go back to the year 1620, and refer to prior documents ; those 
of Hoane’s to 1680; those of Snow’s to 1685.—(“ Francis’ History of the 
Bank of England.”) There were, besides these, many other private bank- 
ing-houses, or Goldsmith- bankers, in London at the period of the establish- 
ment of the Bank of England. in 1705, they obtained by the act of 3 and 
4 Anne, ch. 9, greater facilities for the negotiation of promissory notes, and 
about the year 1775 and establishment ‘known as the “ Charing House,” 
was erected by the bankers who lived in the city for the purpose of more 
readily effecting exchanges with each other. 

The London bavks have long ceased to be banks of circulation. They 
are now simply banks of deposit, banks of discount, and banks of agency 
for country bankers. 

With the exception of the oldest houses already mentioned, the majority 
of the London banks are of a comparatively recent date; their numbers 
having been greatly diminished during the last forty years. In 1810, the 
number of banking-houses who settled their accounts with each other at the 
“Clearing House” was forty-six; the number now is considerably less, It 
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is only within the last few years, and in consequence of the passing of the 
act 7 and 8 Vict., c. 32, § 21, on the renewal of the bank charter in 1844, 
that any correct idea of the number of banks, and the names of the part- 
ners of which they were composed, could be obtained. This was the first 
act under which any of the banking companies in London were required to 
make returns to government of the number and names of their partners. 

These returns are required to be made on the first day of January in 
each year, or in fifteen days thereafter, to the Commissioner of Stamps and 
Taxes, and are afterwards published in the London Gazette. 

From a clever analysis by Mr. Gilbart, of the London and Westminster 
Bank, of the returns made by the Commissioners of the London banks on 
first of January, 1845, after the act came into operation, we derive the fol- 
lowing particulars as to the condition of these establishments, which may be 
considered to exhibit, with immaterial alterations, their condition at the pre- 
sent time :— 


1. There were twenty-six firms who attended the clearing-house, com- 
prising altogether one hundred and twelve partners, having among 
them seventy different names. 

These partners were all described simply as bankers, with two exceptions, 
one being designated a “ merchant,” and the other a “ banker and brewer.” 
None of these firms carry on business at any great distance from the clear- 
ing-house, which forms part of the old post-office in Lombard-street. 

2. There were twenty-one firms carrying on business east of Temple Bar, 
who were not members of the clearing-house. These comprised fifty- 
four partners with thirty-six different names. 

These partners were all described as bankers with the exception of four 
firms, in one cf which they were designated as “agents to cattle salesmen, 
and wholesale dealers in foreign wine and spirits ”—another as “ bankers, 
ete.”—another as “Irish merchants and agents ”—and a fourth as “ corn- 
factors.” 

3. There were thirteen banking firms, comprising fifty-one partners with 
twenty-nine names. One of these firms is described in the returns as 
“navy agents and bankers ”"—another as “ bankers and army agents ” 
—and a third as “ bankers and tea-dealers.” 

The total number of London private bankers, therefore, will be, according 

to the analysis above referred to, as follows :— 


26 clearing firms, having 112 partners, with 70 names. 
21 firms east of Temple Bar, who do not clear. 54 - 86“ 
13 firms west of Temple Bar, who do not clear. 651 3 29 


Dekel OO Bema. 60s siss cvevseccccavctesccsccese 217 partners. #135 names. 


The Bank of England was the first Joint-Stock Bank established in Lon- 
don. It was the first public bank, or bank that seemed to stand out to 
view as deserving of national support. It may be said to have grown out 
of the necessities of the State. “It was necessary,” says Mr. Francis, in his 
History of the Bank of England, “for the sake of a secure paper currency. 
It was required for the support of the national credit. It was desirable as 
a method of reducing the rate of interest paid by the State—a rate so high 
that, according to ANDERSON, men were induced to take their money out of 
trade for the sake of securing it, an operation ‘big with mischief.’” The 
bank was first projected by Dr. Hua Cuamprr.ayy, but the plan actually 
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adopted was that of a Scotchman named Wittam Parerson, who was 

one of the first directors. It was established by act of Parliament on the 
27th of July, 1694. The original capital was £1,200,000, which was 
raised by voluntary subscription, and lent to government at 8 per cent in- 
terest. The progress of the bank has been one of steady improvement un- 
der very diversified circumstances, and on many important occasions it has 
rendered good service both to the government and the trade of the country. 
This it has been enabled to do partly in consequence of its being the Bank 
of the State, and partly from its enjoying, among other privileges, a monop- 
oly of the issue of notes in London and its vicinity. Its notes are now a le- 
gal tender throughout the country, which is not the case with those of any 
other bank. The capital of the ‘Bank of England has been gradually in- 
creased by successive additions at different periods. The present amount is 
£14,686,800, which is lent to government at 3 per cent, with the exception 
of one-fourth part, which was paid off on the renewal of the charter in 1834. 
The condition of the Bank of England, including its branches, was, on the 
31st of July last, according to the statement of the “ Gazette,” as follows :— 


AN ACCOUNT PURSUANT TO THE ACT 7 AND 8 vicr., CAP. 82, FOR THE WEEK ENDING ON 
SATURDAY, JULY 3lst, 1852. 


ISSUE DEPARTMENT. 


Notes issued............ £35,829,155) Government debt........ £11,015,100 
Other securities ......... 2,984,900 
Gold coin and bullion .... 21,295,780 
Silver bullion.......... 33,375 


£35,329,155 £35,329,155 
BANKING DEPARTMENT. 


Proprietors’ capital...... | £14,553,000 |Government securities, in- 

Rest 8,199,124] cluding dead weight an- 

Public deposits, including nuity...... Joccccccces £13,790,720 
Exchequer, savings banks, Other securities . wees 10,799,655 
Commissioners of Nation- 11,849,700 
al Debt, and dividend ac- Gold and silver coin...... 380,953 

ie 3,195,152 

Other deposits... 14,506,774 

Seven day and other ville. 1,866,978 


£36,821,028 £36,821,028 
Dated 5th August, 1852. M. MARSHALL, Chief Cashier. 

The Bank of England, as a national establishment, of which the transac- 
tions range over the whole world, has a history of its own, in elucidation of 
which two very readable volumes, written by Mr. Joun Francis, one of its 
own officers, have been for some time before the public. It is only necessary 
to add, that the Bank of England manages all the monetary transactions of 
the government and the national debt. 

In 1708, a clause was introduced into the charter of the Bank of Eng- 
land, prohibiting the establishment of any bank with more than six part- 
ners, beyond the distance of sixty-five miles from London. Much opposi- 
tion was raised to this measure by the Bank of England, but to no purpose. 
The time had come when the Commerce of the country demanded greater 
banking facilities, and banks founded upon more secure principles than was 
supposed to be the case with the private banks, hundreds of which had been 
swept away in the commercial panic of the preceding year. To the Bank 
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of England herself was now also accorded the privilege which she was not 
slow to exercise—of establishing branch banks in different parts of the 
country. 

The act of 1826 was considerably modified and improved by the bank 
charter act of 1833. This latter act permitted the establishment of Joint- 
Stock Banks in London under certain limitations. They had been found of 
such eminent advantage in many of the provincial towns that the boon could 
no longer, with any show of reason, be withheld from the metropolis. The 
first Joint-Stock Bank established in London under this act was the London 
and Westminster Bank, founded in 1834. The success of these banks in 
the provinces, and especially of similar banks long previously in operation 
in Scotland and Ireland, was considered a sufficient guaranty for the success 
of banks upon the same principle in London. This anticipation has been 
most amply realized. And it may be important here to inquire what are 
the particular advantages presented by Joint-Stock Banks, as distinguished 
from private banks? This question will probably be best answered by a 
brief extract from “ The Phelosophy of Joint-Stock Banking.” 

“A private bank is merely a contract among a few individuals for carry- 
ing on a trade in money and bills, and the responsibility of the parties, who 
are limited to six in number, is the only security. A public bank is com- 
posed of an unlimited number of partners, and is regulated by certain laws 
enacted by government, which establish the rules by which it is to conduct 
its business. The name Joint-Stock Bank, associates with it the idea of a 
large proprietary, who contribute capital adequate to the wants of the dis- 
trict in which the bank is located; who severally bring all their influence 
and business to its support, and are individually responsible to the whole 
extent of their fortunes for the debts and liabilities of the establishment. 
This idea is fully evolved by the act 7 George IV., cap. 46, authorizing the 
formation of Joint-Stock Banks in England, and no establishment could pos- 
sibly be constituted on principles better adapted to secure safety to the pub- 
lic, and advantage to a district. This observation applies to the theory of 
the system. Its practical and safe working must depend upon the ability 
ard integrity of its managers, The broad basis upon which the independ- 
ence of a Joint-Stock Bank rests, is its large capital and ils numerous pro- 
prietary.” 

The London and Westminster Bank, which was the first Joint-Stock Bank 
established in London, commenced with a nominal capital of £5,000,000, 
divided into 50,000 shares of £100 each, to be called up as occasion may 
require. It met with the most strenuous opposition from the Bank of Eng- 
land, but its first annual report and statement of affairs was of a very favor- 
able character, showing that it was based upon the soundest principles, and 
had obtained, as it deserved, the confidence of the public. The directors 
of this bank were fortunate in securing the services of a manager of great 
talent and ability. Its progress has been eminently successful, and it still 
holds its place as the first Joint-Stock Bank in London. It has now a paid- 
up capital of £1,000,000, with branches in Westminster and different parts 
of the metropolis. 

The great success of the London and Westminster Bank speedily led to 
the formation of other Joint-Stock Banks upon the same principles. The 
next was— 

The London Joint-Stock Bank. This was formed in 1836, and com- 
menced business on the 21st of November in that year. The capital was 
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fixed at £3,000,000, divided into 60,000 shares of £50 each. This bank 
has also been eminently successful. The manager, Mr. PoLiarp, was 
formerly chief clerk in the private bank of Messrs. Williams, Deacon & Co. 

The continued success of the two new Joint-Stock Banks led to the for- 
mation of a third in 1839. This was entitled “ Zhe Union Bank of Lon- 
don.” It was formed chiefly by gentlemen who were by birth or otherwise 
connected with Scotland. The capital was fixed at £3,000,000, in 60,000 
shares of £50 each. 

Previous to its opening the directors engaged as general manager Mr. 
Wiutam Witson Scrimceovr, one of the principal officers in the Discount 
Department of the Bank of England. 

This bank was soon after followed by the formation of the Commercial 
Bank of London, under the management of Mr. Sparks, who had been a 
private banker at Exeter. Its shares were £1,000 each. At the first an- 
nual meeting on the 30th June, 1841, the paid-up capital was £80,000. It 
has gone on gradually increasing its capital and improving its position. The 
peor manager is Mr. Aurrep R, Cursit1, formerly sub-manager of the 

ndon and County Bank. 

Then came the Surrey, Kent, and Sussex Bank, now called The London 
and County Bank. The business of this bank is almost entirely confined 
to the country. It has forty-five branches—all in the country. The sub- 
scribed capital is £500,000, in shares of £50 each, with £20 paid up. The 
head establishment is in Lombard-street. The last Joint Stock Bank formed 
in London was the Royal British Bank. This bank was started for the pur- 
pose of transacting business upon what is called the Scotch System ; that 
is, allowing a fixed rate of interest upon sums deposited for a specified term, 
and making advances upon “ cash credits,” and other securities ; as well as 
acting upon other novelties not before known in English banking. The nom- 
inal or subscribed capital of this bank is £100,000, one-half of which was 
paid up, as required by the charter, before commencing business. Though 
ae only in 1849, its progress is represented to have been highly satis- 
actory. 

The following appears to be the condition of the London Joint-Stock 
Banks, as exhibited by their statements up to the 30th June, 1852 — 

. Paid up capital. Guaranty fund. 
London and Westminster Bank . .........0. £1,000,000 £116,694 0 4 
London Joint-Stock Bank 600,000 148,455 9 3 
Union Bank of London 422,000 50,000 0 0 


200,000 28,998 16 8 
50,000 4,656 19 10 


ee ee ee 


£2,272,000 £343,805 6 1 


London and County Bank—operations confined to the country. 

The great and uniform success of these banks would probably have led 
to their rapid extension in London and in some of the provincial towns 
where there is a want of banking facilities, were it not for the restrictions 
imposed by Sir Roperr Prxt’s act of 1844. In despite, however, of these 
restrictions, which are of course open to legislative revision, there is every 
reason to anticipate, should the present abundance of money continue, that 
a principle of banking so sound and secure, and presenting such a profitable 
source of investment at home, must gradually become more widely diffused 
and more deeply rooted in the metropolis. G. M. B. 
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Commerce of the Ottoman Empire. 


Art. II.—COMMERCE OF THE OTTOMAN EMPIRE. 
SMYRNA. 


In our preceding numbers we have presented the readers of the Mer- 
chants’ Magazine and Commercial Review with some notes, which we trust 
are not void of interest, on the trade of the southern ports of the Black 
Sea, and of the Danube. After Constantinople, Smyrna is the second most 
important commercial port in Turkey, and we are enabled to offer some sta- 
tistics of the trade of that place for the past year of 1851. Just as Trebi- 
zond is the seaport of all that portion of Turkey which borders on the 
Black Sea, and of Georgia, Circassia, and a great part of Persia,so Smyrna 
supplies a large portion of Asia Minor with the foreign commodities con- 
sumed by its inhabitants. It is also the depdt of their productions, and no 
one can cast his eye over the following statistics without being interested in 
the trade.of that part of Asia Minor which was once the garden of the 
world. The whole value of the imports into Smyrna, so far as our corre- 
spondent has been able to procure their statistics, is 128,368,070 piasters 
of the Greek sequin, or about $5,138,723; and the exports, 162,896,720 
piasters, or $6,515,870, or $1,377,147 greater than the former. This, our 
correspondent adds, is the reason why so many bills of exchange are sent 
up to Constantinople from Smyrna, against foreign merchants. 

The cotton goods demanded for sale among the inhabitants of Asia Minor 
are of a very cheap, and consequently indifferent quality. The same may 
be said of the articles of sugar and coffee. Notwithstanding that American 
cotton used for manufacture in Switzerland must increase greatly in value 
by the time it reaches Basle and the other manufacturing towns through 
Trieste, after a long land carriage, the Swiss, nevertheless, by their great in- 
dustry, compete even with England in the sale of her cotton in the Smyrna 
market. The secret of their success is greatly due to the circumstance that 
the Swiss manufacturers send agents to Smyrna and the interior of Asia 
Minor in search of native goods, which they subsequently imitate at a cost 
and price much lower than they can be made by the natives themselves. It 
is surprising to see the correctness with which the Swiss imitate the fanciful 
colors of Asiatic cotton and silk mixed goods, and to learn the cheap rates 
at which they are sold. The red caps, called Fez, worn by the people of 
Asia Minor, are also extensively manufactured now in Austria and France, 
and sold at lesser rates than those made in Turkey, even in the Sultan’s 
own Zabrie at Constantinople. The glassware imported into Smyrna is 
chiefly through Trieste from Bohemia. The coffee sent to Smyrna in Aus- 
trian vessels, is first carried from Rio Janeiro to Trieste, and thence to Smyr- 
na. The quantity is very considerable, and it is matter of surprise that this 
article is not wholly monopolized by American bottoms. The same may be 
said of sugar. Both these articles are required to be of inferior qualities, 
and any American merchant desirous of participating in this trade, should 
first make himself well acquainted with the wants of the market. 

The cargoes from England are miscellaneous. They cover the whole field 
of the parts of the market. Her cotton manufactures undersell all others 
of their kind. To do this, however, it is necessary to make them lighter 
than those from the United States. What they lack in quantity and quali- 
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ty is made up in starch, which deceives the purchaser. White cotton cloth 
is still imported into Smyrna with the American mark on them. 

The trade of Greece is almost wholly a carrying one. She sends nothing 
to Turkey from her own soil or looms, though she borrows considerably from 
the Sultan’s empire. 

Besides the manufactures of England, France, and Austria, Turkey im- 
ports from all other powers the miscellaneous articles needed for her con- 
sumption. In exports her trade is equally various, and one in which the 
United States may join with advantage to themselves. Among those needed 
for America may be mentioned, madder-root, boxwood, drugs, spices, emery- 
stone, cried fruits, linseed, gums, olive-oil, wool, opium, skins, leeches, wine, 
almonds, rags, essence of roses, and silk. The present tariff of the United 
States is very unfavorable to many of the articles produced in Turkey. So 
as to favor the producer of oil from lard, it imposes a heavy duty upon 
olive-oil from Turkey ; with a view to the increase of the sheep raised in 
the United States, Turkey wools, which seldom cost here more than 6, 7, or 
8 cents per pound, is heavily taxed—in both cases much to the disadvantage 
of the American manufacturer. If the domestic policy of America requires 
this, why should manufacturers not be permitted to import foreign material, 
under a pledge not to offer their manufactures for sale in the United States ? 
Notwithstanding the facilities for cultivating cotton in the United States, and 
the advantages of water power, and fuel, unbounded in extent, the country 
is dependent on England for her cotton goods, which has never yet been coun- 
terbalanced by all her exports united. This is certainly against the Ameri- 
can manufacturer. On the other hand, he is unable to make woolen goods 
on account of the raw material not being allowed to enter the country, so 
as to favor the wool grower. So that, what with the favor shown to the for- 
eign manufacturer, (by high duties,) and the protection given to the Ameri- 
can wool grower, (by heavy duties,) the American manufacturer sees his in- 
terests sacrificed, and his prospects annually growing more hopeless. The 
people of the United States are essentially a commercial people, and to be 
this with any continued success, they must also be a manufacturing one. 
Commerce and Manufactures are twin sisters, and why should not, Agricul- 
ture live in harmony with the family? Or are her interests of so peculiar 
a nature as to render this impracticable? The theory may be good, but 
certainly there is room for some discrimination in the practice. There is a 
difference in wool—that of Turkey is not fit for fine cloths, and therefore a 
discrimination might be made in its favor, so as to encourage the American 
manufacturer at home, who could make from it cloths suitable to the people 
of Turkey, whence it came. ‘This is what the English do for the Americans. 
They take their cotton, and after making it up into cloths fit for the people 
of the United States, send them over there for sale, thus giving employment 
to their own people, and rendering the former dependent on them. 

By far the greater portion of the trade of the United States with Turkey 
is between Boston and Smyrna. The Porte has just appointed Mr. Joseph 
Jasigi, of the firm of Jasigi & Goddard, of the former place, as its Consul. 
The exports from Smyrna to the United States amounted, as per present 
note in 1851, to 17,128,570 piasters, or $685,183, and the imports to 
11,299,080 piasters, or $451,963. 
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Commerce of the Ottoman Empire. 


COMMERCE OF SMYRNA, IN TURKEY IN ASIA. 


IMPORTATIONS IN 1851, 


AUSTRIA, 


Value, 
Merchandise. Quantity. —_ piasters, 
-boxes 2,295 504,900 


_ . Merchandise. Quantity. 
Paint oils........bbls. 64 





Quicksilver 
Jewelry......... 
Fez, (red caps)........ 


Timber ........pieces 34,145 


Butter .-. bbls. 
Cotton goods*... . bales 
White lead ....boxes 
Nails ...........bbls. 
Coffee...........bags 
Canvas ....... .. bales 
Provis’ns, eatables..bbls. 
Copper, wrought. . cases 

. eee . -bales 
Faathet ss. ix cicve cc's 


Drugs... 

Pewter in bars ... bbls. 
Spices ..........cases 
Iron, unwrought . .qtls. 
Iron, wrought... .cases 
Gold thread ......... 


2 14,400 
19 1,215,000 
218 1,133,600 
204,870 
34 76,000 
2,565 8,977,500 
125 8,750 
286 243.100 
3,272 1,243,800 
30 48,000 
1,185 177,750 
3 7,500 

28 12,600 

45 99,000 
270 38,240,000 
748 374,000 
8 5,680 
160 72,000 
100 7,500 
142 =255,600 
19 494,000 


Indigo..........cases 
Liquors.,........ eens 
Manufactures... ....... 
Furniture ...doz. 
Various objects.. .sacks 
Skins.,.........bales 
Pepper..........sacks 


Paper...........reams 20,870 


LAGS «ic 60 sina n Que. 
Hardware.......cases 
Rum. ...........dbis, 
Silk ......0+... Cases 
Sulpbur..... 

Salted provisions...... 


Wines ..........bbls, 


TDs a incuba tse eeu ahd ccccebsh nae ao 


seer +eeebbly, 
Provisions............ 
Qathe, coc ndenves 
eee 
Trop, wrought......... 
Liquors... .. 
Manufactures... ..bales 


Total value 


Copper, wrought.cases 
Coch bbls. 


BELGIUM. 


782 125,120 
1,770 1,327,500 
37 6,660 

2 24,000 

11 16,500 

8 14,400 

417 125,100 

9 40,500 


Various objects . .sacks 
Paper 
Hardware.,.... 


ENGLAND, 


125 27,500 

7 50,400 

19 855,000 
60 12,960 
3,786 15,144,000 
620 465,000 
9,671 1,774,980 
458 687,000 
202 —-25,250 
12 20,000 

14 77,000 
30 66,000 


qtls. 228,060 1,824,480 


pieces 


128 1,216,000 


Ginger..... ose eDbls. 
Paint oil 


Liquors ...... . cases 
Manufactures ....bales 
Furniture .. doz, 
Various articles. ..sacks 


2 

19 
1,176 7,644,000 
92 46,000 
19 38,000 
17 42,000 
150 88,000 
748,800 
88,000 
2,385,000 
55,500 
1,242,000 
80,000 
43 19,3850 
62 9,300 
6 4,200 
7,5¢0 
974,750 
"9 4,740 
580 1,500,000 
19,200 


176 
7195 
111 
69 
89 


32,552,150 


26 520 
22 44,000 

6 9,000 

5S 162,400 
110 ~—- 99,090 
43 61,600 
8,221 356,310 
20 ~§— 10,000 


2,410,610 


271 
712 


108,400 
1,068,000 
189 945,200 
55 41,250 
2,233 12,271,500 
188 327,360 
47 94,°00 
122 54,900 
108 129,600 
883 153,200 
2.385 170,770 
483 2,415,000 
60 80,000 
47 869,500 





* Among these are included 2,565 bales of Swiss cotton goods shipped through Trieste in Austia. 
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Value, 

Merchandise, Quantity. piasters. 
Drugs.........cases 109 163,500 
Mies csecesee ose 422 316,500 
Spices.........sacks 220 72,000 
Iron, unwrought .qtls. 63,470 4,760,250 
Iron, wrought....cases 182 227,500 
Tin plate........... 2,480 742,400 
270 40,600 


EE Pk cos Wade 64 bhabae <eankekaens ioe 


Value, 
Merchandise. Quantity. piusiers 
esee-dbdls, 388 849,200 
Prove ccceci oe Cases 12 6,000 
Salted provisions...bbls. 164 24,000 
DAPAD « oscce ‘ 2,688 442,440 
Tromware......eceeee 244 195,200 
MADD 0 0.0 4 106 5,300 
Glassware 276 590,900 


48,978,640 


MALTA, 


123600 

88,000 

sacks 15.200 
Provisions....... cases 555 
MCS eu vaccas . - bbls. 28 


Manufactures... . .cases 5 11,000 
Furniture 4 10,400 
pieces 49,900 149,700 

Various objects ..cases 37 18,500 
Aine 5,400 


298,300 


FRANCE, 


22 990,000 

42 688,000 

80 9,600 

164 674,000 

626 663,400 

5,733,060 

18,000 

150,400 

Copper, wrought .cases 4 10,000 
Cochineal " 85,000 
287 688,800 

qtls.37,500 00,000 

ene ehe oes-« .bales 148 1,220,000 

b.0re ae eee cases 169 258,500 
Spices sacks 3897 178,650 
Iron, unwrought ..qtls. 2,640 184,800 
Iron, wrought. . . .cases 94 112,800 
Paint oils........bbls. 55 60,500 


TE WORN so 6 0044 04 ended ves 


Liquors ....... 48,000 
Manufactures ....... 1,132,000 
Furniture 234,800 
Various objects..sacks 21,000 
Skins...... Epa 751,100 
63,000 

505,000 

199,000 

1,767,000 

1,386,000 

757,150 

p 18,000 
Sulpbur 6,500 
Salt provisions, 130,500 
Dye-stuffs......cases , 12,800 
Ironware 128,262 444,750 
Glassware......ee0. 994 497,000 
RNs ads kw We'ncece 56 49,400 


19,693,510 


GREECE, 


Provisions........ .-.+ 7,620 990,000 
ee ee cases 37 5,550 
Paint oils bbls, 230 146,000 
Liquors 27 §=-: 18,500 
Manufactures... ..bales q 10,500 
pieces 7,676 191,950 

Total value. 


Various objects...sacks 211 52,750 
Silks 9 81,000 
248 86,800 

85 17,500 

400 115,000 


1,710,550 


HOLLAND, 


Butter...........bbls. 59,400 
White lead....... 2 18,000 
i 126,000 
858,000 

19,800 

Spices......0.00 20 250 
Iron, wrought.... 82 41,600 
Liquors. 660 115,500 
Manufactures ....bales 28 154,000 


Total value..... Spepyy ee pre As 


Various objects... 28,000 
Powder ’ 2,700 
10,500 

1,048,500 

Salt meats , 27,000 
POEID . 6.4040 004400 17,000 8,500 
Tobacco (snuff) ..cases 1,029 64,500 
Glassware....... 9,000 


2,611,250 


Sipser ae RES RAD ey east ae 
sire Bohs Site mre RRR get os Maren aT HER a Te 
| est a eS 


Sige tay ERS 
eines 
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NAPLES, 


Value, 
Quantity. piasters. 
8,900 133,500 


Merchandise. 
Timber ........pieces 
Provisions.......cases $820 19,200 

BD ccccccccses: 2: 

aceekbeens es 2 8,000 

MR xc chases sinus 8 6,000 


Merchandise. 
Manufactures... . .cases 2 
Marble.........pieces 4,300 
Various objects. ..cases 4 
SR noc chbasocces 4 
WIee oc cacccccccne 6 


ERO PrP en noe DRE AER ORS EE ee PERT eS 


RUSSIA. 


bbls. 192 922,600 
Provisions, grain. .kile 128,000 2,804,000 
Cordage . 60 30,000 


TOME WOM i nibs 4. 0c 5p nN ial Cee 


Caviar... 
Tron, unwrought . .qtls. 
Various objects. . .sacks 


eereeeeeeeteeeeer 


SARDINIA (GENOA.) 


48 8,640 
Coffee ......0+:00-++ 4,400 1,672,000 
Provisions. bbls. 4,500 15,750 
Tron, wrought. .. .cases 4 10,000 
Furniture ........ doz. 28 11,200 
Marble.........pieces 2,000 7,500 
Various objects.. .cases 8 4,000 


PRE WON ido vk nce os er 


Pepper .........sacks 100 
Hardware 2 
7 

145 

eeeee 840 
sees 26000 


Salted meats.... 
Tronware....... 


TUSCANY (LEGHORN.) 


GOGO scceisines 1 
Fez (red caps) 4 
Co 128 

21 


35,000 
22,000 
192,000 
31,500 
26 2,600 

830 115,500 

f 10,000 

Paimb olla, ....00csicae 6 9,000 
Manufactures ..... nhie 16 228,000 


Tote WON. o ciicdéoccs 


»»- doz, 
pieces 

Various objects... sacks 

Paper 

Lead 


Furniture .... 


Glassware. .....ese0. 
Glassware........ re 


UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 


qtls. 7,124 

cocceceepieces 180 

bales 944 

bbls. 14 

sacks 6,869 

bales 3,000 

Provisions........bbls, 112 
Cochineal ...... 


90,500 
18,000 
8,234,000 
10,500 
2,610,220 
6,600 
16,800 
104,500 
85,600 
72,000 
45,600 
36,000 
462,000 


160 
228 
90 
66 


Spices 
Tar or pitch.......bbls. 
Ginger. ...... os eeene 
Indigo... 


TURE FRO sistain s 0.0404d nae s os 


Liquors..... coos 
Manufactures... ..bales 
Furniture 

Various objects. ..sacks 
Pepper 
Hardware....... 


ee eeee ee ee eeeeeeeene 


EXPORTS FROM SMYRNA. 


AUSTRIA. 


Madder root......bales 664 1,162,000 
Boxwood ........qtls. 2,086 45,890 
Cotton .. bales 5,368 4,606,600 


Maize and millet. .. kile 
Opium........ . cases 
Barley...........kile 


Quantity. 


Valae, 
piasters. 
5,600 
43,000 ° 
10,500 
3,000 
5,400 


237,700 


1,660,000 
8,400 
82,000 


4,957,000 


. 45,000 
3,600 
154,000 
130,500 
51,000 
252,000 


2,365,190 


112,500 
115,690 
8,500 
8,400 
22,200 
7,000 
296,000 
28,800 
12,400 


1,252,090 


105,000 
142,800 
827,360 
52,000 
102,000 
364,000 
2,817,500 
20,800 
255,000 
6,000 
17,500 
296,800 


11,299,080 





















Merchandise. 
Cotton thread......... 108 
Beeswax.... ....qtls. 352 
BR icccchccscckcts tu 
Provisions........bbls. 2,660 
Drugs..........cases 68 


Sponges........0.... 407 
Emery stones.....qtls. 1,102 
Dried fruits. ec. ae 


Filih (goats’ wool).bales 11 
Yellow berries...sacks 596 
Oleaginous seeda, .. kile 2,390 
Gums...........cases 257 
Nut galls .......sacks 81 
Olive oil.........qtls. 105 
(Perr bales 427 
Liquors (rum)....bbls. 28 


Total value........... 





Madder root...... bales 9 
Boxwood ........qtls. 500 
Provisions ........ sile 21 
Dried fruits.......qtls. 670 


Almonds .......qtle. 235 
Wheat, Gibraltar..kile 4,050 
Boxwood .......qtls. 49,220 
See bales 784 
Do. for Gibraltar .... 112 
Cotton, spun......... 103 
Do. for Malta ....... 83 
Horns...........qtls. 327 
PPE ee bales 2 
Provisions....... kile 768 
Do. for Gibraltar .... 230 
Do. for Malta........ 862 
Drugs ......... cases 2 
Do. for Gibraltar .... 61 
ee OCC OE - 2,225 
Essence of roses..... 29 
Emery stones... .qtls. 40,518 
Dried fruits......... 69,820 
Do. for Malta ....... 102 
TS .. bales 45 


Yellow berries..sacks 1,265 
Oil seeds.........kile 680 
Do. for Gibraltar .... 800 


SPE COTE cases 437 
Nut galls ......sacks 51 
Olive oil for Malta.qtls. 30 
a bales 743 
Mastic ......... bbls. 3 


Maize & millet. ..kile 108,087 





Quantity. 


Total value.........e0ee 


Total value .......... 


Value, 

piasters. 
118,450 
396,000 
48,430 
133,000 
34,000 
1,491,000 
60,610 
8,686,600 
23,760 
804,600 
59,750 
308,400 
98,400 
84,530 
807,440 

4,200 
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Value, 

_ Merchandise. Quantity. piasters. 
Various articles...cases 252 126,000 
Bullock and lamb skins, 

quintals........... 6,488 38,244,000 
Hare skins.......bales 93 390,000 
Liquors.........cases 23 12,650 
Rodix saporaria....... 690 172,500 
Silk and cocoons..bales 1384 415,900 
Salep.........+..cases 87 226,200 
I 000s 0 sence 229 251,700 
PIG i vada saan 22 55,000 
er bbls. "9 21,330 
Goats’ wool... .bales 835 2,672,000 
Carpets........ eeeves 39 97,500 
Valonia .. . -qtls, 40,022 2,601,430 
Broken glass. . le ce 17 1,450 
PMc cdilanaea bbls. 1l 5,500 
tated akan ibsim asuinie 29,283,360 





BELGIUM. 
15,750 Nut yalls....... sacks 4 
15,000 Various articles. .cases 18 
15,750 Wines .......... bbls. 87 
98,800 


63,450 
12,900 
1,082,840 
646,600 
92,400 
118,450 
68,480 
29,430 
2,000 
19,200 
5,750 
7,280 
500 
30,500 
6,675,000 
1,522,500 
2,228,490 
9,774,800 
14,280 
97,200 
1,707,750 
17,000 
1,500 
524,400 
61,200 
6,900 
534,900 
27,000 
1,405,000 


ENGLAND. 
Madder root......bbls. 59,990 34,982,500 











8,800 
4,500 
12,950 





166,550 





Do. for Gibraltar ..kile 448 5,830 
BO cov ccccccess qtls. 2,970 222,750 
Do. for Malta ........ 42 8,150 
WO is ieswee cases 2,121 11,902,800 
Do. for Gibraltar ..... 4 33,600 
Barley for Malta...kile 7,200 64,800 
Bones ...........qtls. 4,000 100,000 
Various articles..cases 176 88,000 
Do, for Gibraltar ..... 17 8,500 
Do. for Malta ........ 137 20,550 
Ox & lamb skins..bales 105 105,000 
Hare skins for Malta.... 2 8,400 
White stone...... qtls.11,142 445,680 
Liquor.......... cases 18 9,900 
Silk and cocoons . bales 24 170,400 
Do. for Malta ........ 14 99,406 
RIOD fn cond ceess cases 16 = 41,600 
WOON: Ssccccece re 195 214,500 
SBORMIONIA.. . occ cece ee 230 575,000 
MONO iio ds cece 0's kile 17,425 191,670 
Goats’ wool......bales 236 755,800 
Se a 534 1,068,000 
Do. for Malta........ 2 5,000 
Tobacco ....... cases 254 139,700 
Terre d’ambre...qtls. 414 10,350 
VRIOUIR soe 6icicieece . 211,180 13,726,700 
Do. for Malta........ 7,725 612,470 
Wines.. . . bbls, 29 14,500 
Do. for Gibraltar <niae 71 17,750 
Do. for Malta ........ 1,750 





93,390,150 





e Opium, 2,121 cases, 
China, via Egypt. 


Of this, 713 are large and go to England ; 1,408 are small and go direct to 
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FRANCE, 


Value, 
Merchandise. Quantity. piasters. 
der root..... bales "8 127,750 
Boxwood ....... qtls, 2,324 51,130 
Cotton.........bales 8,985 3,284,870 
Cotton, spun......... 7 8,500 
Beeswax........qtls. 802 339,750 
Horns .........pairs 1,868 6,750 
Provisions. ......kile 702 17,550 
ecccsee oe CASS 7 7,500 
Stones.........pieces 100,200 150,300 
Sponges .......cases 830 990,000 
Essence of roses..... 1 52,500 
Emery stones... .qtls. 91,080 
Dried fruits 271,600 
Filih, goats’ wool.bales 89,700 
Yellow berries. .sacks 550,800 
241,350 
871,200 
Nut galls.......sacks 167,200 
ool,.........bales 1,975 1,422,000 
ROME PANGS. nace cccccnee 


Merchandise. 
Opium..........cases 
Bones............qtis. 
Various articles.. .cases 
Ox & lamb skins. . bales 
Hare skins .......... 
Liquors. .......cases 
Rodix saporaria ...... 
Silk & cocoon, ...bales 
Salep...........cases 
Leeches........ 
Scamonia.......... 
Storax...... «ee bbls, 
Goats’ wool.......bales 


Valonia.........+. 
Broken glasses........ 
Wine... 


HOLLAND, 


201,960 
4,350 
87,000 
99,000 
901,600 


Boxwood ........qtls. 9,181 
Provisions 87 
oe ceee -CA8eS 20 
s+eeeessQtls. 1,800 

Dried fruits. 6,440 
Total value........ 


Various articles .... 
TORINO ic 6 Kk es cee cde 


RUSSIA, 


Almonds ........qtls. 740 
Cotton..... ....bales 995 
Provisions........kile 434 65,100 
Drugs ..........cases 240 60,000 
Dried fruits ......qtls. 35,698 4,997,720 
Yellow berries. . .sacks 36 48,600 


Total value... 


178,400 
809,880 


Gums...... oes Cases 
Liquors ......... 
Various articles ...... 


SARDINIA. 


Cotton for Genoa.bales 206 

Beeswax.........qtls. 41 

Provisions .......0+++ 28 

Oil seeds.........kile 3,530 
Total value 


169,950 
46,120 
1,120 
88,360 


Various articles. .cases 
Carpets..... cece 
Valonia .........qtls. 


TUSCANY. 


197,660 
32,340 
216,150 
24,150 
42,750 


Wheat to Leghorn. kile 10,981 
l 


Boxwood 1,478 
Cotton.......0+. 262 
Cotton, spun.......... 21 
Beeswax 


DEGRT sos oc ccc 
Dried fruits ......qtls. 
Oil grains ..... .. Kile 


Total value 


Wool....... ....bales 
Various articles.. .cases 
Ox & lamb skins. . bales 
Hare skins ........ 
Silk and cocoons 
Scamonia 

Angora goats’ w’l. bales 
Carpets.....cceeeesse 
Wines...........bbls. 


Quantity. 
5 


Value, 
piasters 
42,000 
108,750 
713,500 
88,000 
777,000 
4,950 
4,500 
1,323,800 
5,200 
2,165,500 
27,500 
4,550 
214,400 
95,000 
19,500 
84,450 
17,000 
1,000 


13,140,080 


126,000 
16,800 
51,C00 

1,500 


1,489,210 


22,800 
55,000 
47,500 
26,000 
20,250 
834,750 


6,666,000 


45,000 
12,500 
85,480 


448,530 


7,200 
9,500 
28,000 
83,600 
28,400 
5,000 
473,600 
7,500 
5,000 


1,184,820 











Value, 
Merchandise. Quantity. piasters. 
ana seseseeeqtls, 272 184,000 
SE ssi 992 sos ons 6,100 127,500 
seeceeeess-bales 1,840 184,000 
al algae 211 21,000 
Drugs..........cases 80 12,000 


Ss Bicsecsseseees 300 840,000 
ence of roses...... 2 105,000 
Drugs...... ooo tte 32,700 4,578,000 


Yellow pt ..sacks ‘865 492,750 
Oil grains ........kile 1,912 74,800 
Gums ..........cases 885 462,000 
Gall-nuts........sacks 59 70,800 
Wool,..........bales 11,222 8,416,500 
Nuts........ vee Qtls, 834 62,550 
Opium..........cases 117 982,800 


Total value. ab kceehh cae kd Geen 


Austria.........piasters 32,552,150 
Belgium......... cb awa 2,410,610 
England iia debe 48,978,640 
SRK iim bib 4N bbb se 806 298,300 
France ......... Shakes ‘ 19,693,510 
GR insinas bide cabaasd 1,710,550 


I iS Une kee tohie Was Windy kas es dank dn 
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UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, 


SUM TOTAL OF THE IMPORTS OF SMYRNA IN 1851. 


Value, 
_ Merchaudise, Quantity. piasters, 
Various articles ...... 267 72,7650 


Ox hides & lamb skins, 


bales ..... Giikee dus 2 2,000 
White stone......qtls. 414 83,120 
Licorice.........cases 10 5,500 
Leeches........scec- 28 30,800 
Scamonia.........06. 1 2,500 
Soap ....... sovecees 48 18,400 
Goats’ wool...... bales 14 44,800 
Oarpets., .....<. yess 6 15,000 
Tobacco ........cases 245 183,750 
Terre d’ambre....qtls. 1,526 38,150 
WANN 44.5 fed Nien Hs 1,240 80,600 
WE id isy bes bbls. 128 86,500 


17,128,570 





Holland...... ..-piasters 2,611,250 
Maples... vcsveives ¢eee 237,700 
“enon CREE PTE os 4,957,000 
Sardinia (Genoa)....... . 2,365,190 
Tuscany (Leghorn)....... 1,252,090 
United States of America, 11,299,080 





sees 128,366,070 


SUM TOTAL OF THE EXPORTS FROM SMYRNA, 


Austria.......... piasters 29,283,360 
Belgium........+. én ietine 166,550 
England..... esesse vewes 93,390,150 
FRRBCR 5 6 cindy voc cesses 138,140,080 
HIG. c ke nddcce “s 1 489,210 

A hbin ae indane eens ae edulis 







Imports...... eeeeee eeeweeereeee eee eeereeeeeeeteee 
Exports. ..ccccccccccccscces sane 





Russia....... -... plasters 6,666,000 
Se en ne ie x 448,530 
TOGO a6. cb vicensisritdios 1,184,320 
United States of ‘America. 17,128,570 
eoeeeee ee eeeeeeeeeeeeewneeoe 162,896,720 


$5,138,723 
6,515,870 








Art. IV.—TRADE AND COMMERCE OF BUFFALO IN 1859. 


For a few years past we have published annual statements of the Trade and 
Commerce of several of the leading commercial cities of the United States, in- 


cluding New Orleans, Cincinnati, St. Louis, Baltimore, and Chicago. We 
are now enabled, through the courtesy of the mercantile editor of the Buffalo 
Commercial Advertiser, to lay before our readers a sketch of the history of 
the Trade and Commerce of Buffalo during the year 1852, it being the 
first year that a fyll review of every department of the commercial industry 
of Buffalo has been prepared for publication. We have before referred to 
the importance of reproducing these statements in the pages of a work (like 
the Merchants’ Magazine) which is preserved as a book of reference in 


most of the State and leading libraries of our own and other countries. 
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Orgice or THe CoMMERCIAL hla | 
Burravo, January, 


With the present year commences a new era in the commercial history of 
Buffalo. The completion of the works which open to us new means of commu- 
nication with the West, the progress of the undertakings which are to connect 
us with the rich coal-fields of Pennsylvania, with Pittsburgh, with Baltimore, on 


- the one hand, and with a rich productive region of Upper Canada, on the other; 


the multiplications of the outlets through which we can pour the produce of the 
West into the Eastern markets, all tend to mark the present year as an eventful 
epoch in the history of our city, and to distinguish it as the starting point from 
whence, with renewed ones and increased speed, we are to bound rapidly on- 
ward towards prosperity. Our city is making rapid strides in wealth and pop- 
ulation, almost every branch of industry appears to have received a stimulant 
and goes on with increased activity, while new ones are being daily introduced 
in our midst. Real Estate has advanced considerably in all portions of our city, 
and with that, rents have proportionably improved. Many new and beautiful 
buildings are already completed and ready for their occupants, others are in a 
state of forwardness, and will be ready early in the spring ; while many others - 
have received additions, and have been otherwise altered to suit the purposes of 
business men. The large increase in our lake trade has brought steamboat men 
to work, and we have at present several large and magnificent steamers, and 
other smaller craft, building in our shipyards for the trade of the coming season. 
During the past year, two new railroads, the New York city, and the State Line, 
have been completed, and during the present year three additional ones will 
either be completed or be in a progressive state. 

It is our belief that the general business of 1853, in Buffalo, will exceed that 
of any former year by an almost incredible amount; and as we are desirous of 
placing the commercial history of the past year upon record, with a view to fu- 
ture comparison, we have at considerable labor compiled an account of the trade 
of our railroads, canals, and lakes, for 1852. 

Notwithstanding rival routes have competed with this city for the great western 
trade, the imports by lake and railroad have largely increased over former years, 
and many of the articles have nearly doubled in quantity. 

The following table of the imports by lake, and their value, we take from the 
records of the custom-house—excepting the articles of flour and grain, believing 
that our figures, as made up from the manifests, are nearer correct than the fig- 
ures of the custom-house. In this table we have omitted several articles of 
minor importance, and simply give the leading ones :— 


LAKE IMPORTS FOR 1852, 


Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. 
1,299,513 $5,847,808 |. veowwe oc oO 17,539 876,950 
74,092 1,259,564 ° 111,228 1,834,676 
86,679 879,628 |S 18,154 45,385 
15,847 826,125 ie ween 1,336 6,680 
82,145 821,450 | Pap 4,868 87,624 
4,317 12,951 ‘ 2,285 49,270 
41,661 416,610 pkgs. 881 8,524 
4,681 46,810 5 255 7,050 
708 560 .+- pkgs. 2,900 390,150 
4,577 ‘175,795 | Deer Skins...... 850 42,900 
25,470 89,140 | Tobacco..... : q1 1,775 
338 83,860 | Tobacco..... ‘ 6,215 485,050 
2,420 121,000; Tobacco. ...boxes. 7,799 194,975 
577 1,781 | Baap... ..cscesces 174 696 
889 1945 | Starch ...... bbl 227 2,043 
184 368 boxes. 507 1,267 
34,311 137,244 8,617 86,170 
91,897 275,691 i , 2,047 8,072 
167 5,010 4 27 2,700 
Horses..... -. DO, 1,855 185,500 | Saleratus. ..boxes. 260 1,300 
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Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. 
Saleratus ... . bbls. 369 7,380 | Pelts.........Ibs. 3,296 82,400 


Lath..........M. 1,560,000 8,120 | Broom Corn...... 5,109 66,417 
Shingles......... 13,582,000 33,830 | Hemp.........+- 3,288 65,760 










Brooms,. .....doz. 2,876 4,314 | Flax.........40. 665 19,950 

Copper. .....tons, 231 11,550 | Leather.... rolls. 6,796 815,520 ; 

Copper. .+++-bbls, 292 8,760 | Paint...... . «lbs, 1,877 6,570 fe 
Nails,.......kegs. 1,754 78,930! Fire Brick..... M. 136 678 x 
Ties..........n0, 20,550 8,220 | Grindstones. . tons. 24,915 26,664 Le 


Wheat.......bush. 5,549,778 4,994,800 | Potatoes... ..bush. 17,337 8,699 



















Corn...........+. 5,136,231 3,082,047 | Reapers....... no, 443 88,000 ‘ 
Oats.......+.66+ 2,596,231 1,141,841 | Glue........bbls. 101 1,818 if 
rrr 486,130 291,678 | Nuts... ...ccecee 2,573 7,719 Ve 
Bye.......0060. 118,168 78,607 | Ginsing.......... 574 «10,882 i 
Butter........lbs. 8,989,917 718,184 | Oil Cake.....tons. 406 9,082 1 
Cheese.......... 6,190,950 848,752 | Glassware....... 9,229 110,748 1 
Lard............. 7,028,700 702,870 | Cotton...... bales. 77 1,500 i 
SEO vcacaccece 531,250 58,125 | Glass...... boxes. 1,192 23,804 1; 
Bein teh eces . 9,796,590 881,694 | Sundries... .pkgs. 9,849 492,450 H 
Lumber........ft. 95,194,000 1,151,878 -—— f: 
Staves........mo. 18,953,552 418,635 | Total value of imports..... $84,052,798 





Wool........ Ibs. 45,140 3,887,500 












The total value of imports for the year 1852, as appears on the books of the 
custom-house, is $32,110,547. It is, however, well kown, that many vessels 
during the busy season, arrive in port and discharge their cargo, and reload and 
leave port without ever reporting at the custom-house, and in many cases their 
manifests are defective; for the reason, that on leaving one port they procure a 
clearance specifying their cargo, and on their way down they touch at another 
port and receive an addition to their cargo, which is not always noted in the 
manifests. From these facts, and from the reason that our figures as kept during 
the season are considerably above those of the custom-house on some articles, 
we incline to the opinion that the above sum, as the value of our imports, is un- 
der their actual value. In the articles of wheat, corn, and oats, we are satisfied 
that the figures are too low by $200,000. 

In another part of our review will be founda statement of the leading articles 
of import brought to this city, from Western States, by the Buffalo and State 
Line Railroad. The value of these imports, according to our figures, is $819,737. 
This is in addition to our lake imports. From these facts we would set the value 
of the imports for the year 1852, at $35,000,000 in round figures, and putting 
the value of imports of 1851 at $31,889,951, we would have an increase in favor 
of 1852, of some $3,000,000. 

The following table shows the entrances and clearances at this port of foreign 
and American vessels, together with their tonnage and crews, during the year 
1852 :— 





















ARRIVED. 






: : No. Tons, 
American vessels from foreign ports......... 260 55,820,833 2,720 801 
“ “ 


Foreign =“ i a ON iat e o 669  80,036,78 5,499 882 






MTA canbe batsessencsvensees 929 1385,866,11 8,219 632 






- No. Tons. 
American vessels to foreign ports.......... 399 67,556.12 2,743 318 


Foreign ° ° NW Deessane 667 79,949.52 5,761 342 





TOA scciiac cooscssesccesscceces, 1066 367,505.06 8,504 660 
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COASTING TRADE, 


EN 6 kaa heedic ces eewaseen 
Cs cays kc sabe tetscerenl 


ins ssvtbage own saees 
Grand Total............1852 
Grand Total............1851 
Grand Total............1850 


No. 
3,738 
3,708 


Tons, 
1,4038,672.97 
1,405,203.01 


Men. 
55,608 
55,160 





1,446 
9,441 
9,050 
8,444 





2,808,875.98 
8,092,247.73 
8,087,533.80 
2,7438,700.86 


110,768 
127,491 
120,541 
125,672 


Statement of the principal articles received at the port of Tonawanda, by 
lake, in the district of Buffalo Creek, during the year 1852, as reported to the 


collector of this port :— 


Quantity. Value. 


. bbls. 


pe eee 


138,523 $848, 853 | 


Pork.. 


5,382 


91,494 | 
13,570 
26,580 


Quantity. 
4,760 


Value. 
4765 


250 
841 
1,319 


105,725 





51,720 

weeeeess 4,077,000 122,310 
5,950 bales, 1,089 6,887 

13,685 129 2,580 
Been ‘lax 6 180 
184 9,200 

650 ~—-:1,6 25 

2,192 26,304 
174 696 


168 
art 22,685 


1,390 | 
2,180 





19 ‘se | Sheep... bee cae ceeccces 
212,300 | SPE S ees ers 
142.632) ‘Coal 


235,888 
237,720 
144,550 


449,750 44,975 2 


The total value of property arriving at the port of Tonawanda, for the year 
1852, was $1,988,079. 

Statement of the principal articles received at the port of Dunkirk, by lake, 
in the District of Buffalo Creek, during the year 1852, as reported to the col- 


lector of this port:— 


Value. 
$819,625 
112,981 
89,890 
19,8380 
16,080 
40,450 
9,575 | 
6,205 
5,000 
1,185 
1,011 
8,900 
178,800 
20,088 
27,041 
1,325 
817,007 


Quantity. 
182,139 
6,643 
8,989 
1,983 
1,608 
4,045 
1,197 
292 
500 

229 

337 
1,800 
1,490 
22,320 


. bbls. 


ereeeeer 


ee ere no. 
Leather. .......rolls. 


Cheese 


Quantity. 
727,800 
248,200 


Value, 
$44,468 
24,820 


AMINO Wik iiae ho tde dee 


82,750 
2,800 
92,000 
1,300 
4,796 
330 
1,206 
4,910 


8,275 
140,000 
1,104 
8.900 
859,700 
6,600 
60,300 
12,275 
15,300 
117,660 
153,300 
278 10,952 
1,265 
184 
508 


: 105,920 


The total value of articles received at the port of Dunkirk, for the year end- 


ing December 31, 1852, was $3,274,756. 


Ovr Trave with Canapa.—The following table shows some of the lead- 


ing articles received at this port from Canada, during the year 1852, 


valuation :— 


with their 
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Quantity. Value, Quantity, 
Flour.........bbls. 14,732 $66,294 466,000 
meeee eeeeeeee 9 90 
ee ee a 950  9,500' Shingles.......... 
ea eee ‘ 520 | Potatoes.......bush. 
8,192 | Copper........tons. 
84,332 | Wool...... . bales. 


ee | ae 
BOs i Siccéences , 
ie seen g eset he oes 
Butter..........lbs. 165,500 Cae SY 
Bacon.. 1,000 
Lumber.........ft. 54,184,000 Total value........ $1,068,585 
Staves............ 150,552 
The value of the exports to Canada from the district of Buffalo Creek, for 
the year 1852, as reported-at the custom-house, is as follows :— 
IE PONT 6 i onin awe ath ables canes $648,650 
FE in K.tin cans bdintishnnmbcendhanendendehies.s 149,102 
Speeenener ee $797,752 
Goods in bond......... chacknbpehaidees ieevaaewks 43,048 


AeeNG, TOA, vn v0.0: v4:-viewe y4¥en thie ine $840,800 
The annual duties collected at Buffalo for a series of years, is as follows:— 


PAROS BS) ISEB A... cc cb adiccwcccaces $24,236 80 
8,120 18| 1849....... bsnl byecaewererice 46,939 86 
rey rrorwotar « \) kek | ae © Rnrelaiusatiaieiieieseie 67,649 95 
kaon ie ania a.cinie, : RET PONE a desc csaaracncsees 92,357 69 
24,361 78 | 1852 69,723 74 

It will be seen by the above, that the amount of duties collected during 1852 
fall short of that collected in 1851 by $22,633 95. Of the amount, viz: 
$92,357 69, collected in 1851, $45,000 was for duties on railroad iron alone; 
the road for which this iron was required has been completed, and this year 
there has been comparatively no duties collected on that article. It therefore 
appears that there has been a large increase of other articles, on which there has 
been an increase of duties amounting to $22,366 05. 

Raitroaps.—The amount and class of goods received at, and shipped from 
this place by railway, we have been unable to obtain precisely, but enough has 
been obtained to show that the business of the central line of railroad has in- 
creased considerably since last year. The law exonerating the railroads from 
the payment of tolls, also exonerates them from reporting their trafic to the 
State Engineer, consequently they no longer keep their books and accounts to 
represent the old classifications. 

We have, however, been permitted by the agent of the freight departments 
of the several lines of railroads terminating in this city, to examine their freight 
books for the past year, from which we obtain the following: 

Srate Line Rattroap.—It will be remembered that the cars on the State 
Line Railroad commenced running from Dunkirk to Erie on the 5th January, 
1852, and from Buffa!o to Dunkirk, on the 8th March preceding, and through to 
Cleveland on the 23d November. Notwithstanding these drawbacks, and the 
want of proper equipment for the transmission of freight, this road has done no 
inconsiderable amount of business. 

In the article of timber, immense quantities have been brought down as freight, 
but it has been reckoned by weight and not by feet, it has therefore been im- 
possible for us to arrive at anything near a correct estimate of the quantity or 
quality. The articles or quantities below enumerated are reliable, having eop- 
ied them ourselves from the books of the company. 

Statements of a few of the principal articles of produce brought to this city 
by the State Line Railroad, from the opening of the road to the 31st December, 
inclusive of 1852, and the value thereof :— 

VOL. XXVIII.—NO, IIL 20 
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Quantity. Value, Quantity. Value. 

Flour ..........bbls. 488 $2,196 {Cheese .........]bs. $98,350 $25,884 
104 1,768 ‘ 3,975 397 

257 2,579 | Tallow............. 28,025 2,302 

4,421 221,051 | Leather........rolls. 952 114,260 

13,051 156,612/ Pelts. ........bales, 1,618 40,390 

se 71 UROOt Weekis ... Flies... 1,615 121,125 

ag. TS Ee 127 817 _ 
Hogs, dressed....... 458 5,496 / Total value......... $819,737 
Butter..........lbs. 656,450 118,159 
The passenger earnings of the year have been.............. $151,059 94 
I SECU nace sede ebsnaenscs ceanves te oes 62,254 75 
POEL BUG OCHO BOUTON. . 6.0 co cccccecacscercecscecscasess 6,592 76 





Total earnings of the road from the opening, to Dec. 31, ’52. $209,907 45 


New York City Rattroap.—The freight cars commenced running on this 
road on the 19th November. Owing to the failure of a contract to supply this 
road with freight cars, they have been unable to carry but a small portion of the 
freight offered them. They have, however, with the facilities they possessed, 
transported the following quantity of produce from this city. 

The following table shows a few of the principal articles of produce carried 
oi the New York City Railroad from this city, from the opening of the road, 

ovember 19, to December 31, inclusive of 1852:— 


.+++bbls, 6,386; Wheat...............bush, 690 
Se reper extent 104,551 





The earnings of the road for freight during the time have been $26,478 40. 

Burrato anp Rocnester Ramroap.—The following table shows the lead- 
ing articles carried by the Buffalo and Rochester Railroad, going beyond Roches- 
ter, and principally destined for Albany and New York, during the year 1852: 


 cusaes sas cag Cc pape Page ences tens ieee 
4,649; Corn ........ eas 
8,208 | Oats. 


529 
4461 
8,029 
16,814! Cheese... .cssssecsees 
MAG Mi Oicndc sieved ssckics 111,659} Lard.......... - 

dressed 14,609/ Tallow...........00 oundiee 

G92) Bacon... 2200 sccsccecerspecs 
14,606 WOOL ivasak bales. 19,763 
9,440' Pelts....... eV oceccveee eee 2,706 
The following table exhibits the local trade of the Buffalo and Rochester 

Railroad, during the year 1852:— 

6,288 , Wheat.... ees++. bush 66,679 
1,264 | Corn.......0. é shewiase ibe 9,153 
695 
6,877 
2,653 y » cece 
244 , 22,100 
1,386 149,300 
555 64,640 
380 easerccoeee 19,750 
85 ‘ 89,750 
268 97 
10 


eaten: ETO oveceuvess 
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During 1851, this road carried 38,220 tons of freight each way, and during 
the past year, 1852, they have transported nearly 100,000 tons. The freight 
earnings of the road for the months of November and December, 1852, largel 
exceeds those of the same period in 1851. The exact number of tons shipped, 
and the tons landed, it has been impossible to procure separately. 

There are some interesting facts noticeable in the table of articles carried by 
this road. For instance, in dairy products it will be seen that the railroad has 
earried three times as much butter as has been sent forward by canal, and the 
same may be said of cheese, lard, tallow, &c., the holders of those articles 
of produce preferring that they should reach an early market, even at 
higher rates of freights. It will also be noticed that immense quantities of 
live stock have been transported by the railroad; also flour and other articles. 
During the present season, the attempt has been made at transporting dressed 
hogs from the West to the East, to be packed in the latter market, and large 
quantities have been sent on; but we fear, from the mildness of the season, that 
those engaged in the enterprise have lost by the operation. 

Sue Buitpiwwe.—This important branch of business has increased consider- 
ably during the past year. Buffalo offers many inducements to steamboat men 
as a point at which to build. From the advantages she possesses, she naturally 
takes the lead of any other port on the Lakes in this department of manufactures, 
and can rival them all in economy of vessel building. The timbers used in con- 
structing these vessels is procured from diferent localities bordering on Lake 
Erie—is easily obtained—and is upon the whole better than that used at other 
points on the upper lakes. Then again the article of iron, which is an important 
item in vessel building, can be laid down here at a lower figure than at any other 
point on the Lakes, ‘These, and many other considerations which might be men- 
tioned, gives Buffalo the preference over other lake ports as a ship building city. 

The following shows the number of steamers, propellers, and sail vessels, and 
their tonnage, which have been built at this port during the year 1852:— 


STEAMERS, 


Southern Michigan .  1,470| Towa 
Northern Indiana 1,475 | Kaloolah 
770 | Potent 


PROPELLERS, 


136 | Cataract .....ceeceeees 
81 | Bay State 
Frederick Follett. 67 | City of Oswego 
BY BOOWCs. cops vccccccccctss 62% | B. E. Bruce 
Edith 549 


SCHOONERS. 


Tuscola....... PEI EE P 
Henry L. Lansing ; May Queen 

Robert Willis Js BE Lee 6 ccc 

West Wind ee a ee 





There are at present in the several yards, in process of being built and com- 
menced in the fall of 1852, four steamers of 1,800 tons burden each; two on 
account of New York and Erie Railroad, and to run from Buffalo to Munroe, 
and the other two are for the Buffalo, Sandusky, and Cincinati Line, and are to 
be constructed in the highest style of navai architecture. ‘There are also build- 
ing on the creek, one steamer of 650 tons, two propellers of 450 tons, one 
schooner of 360 tons, three schooners of 265 tons each, one brig of 347 tons, 
and one steam tug of 100 tons; and we understand contracts have been com- 
pleted for the building of two additional propellers of 350 tons each, and three 
schooners of 300 tons each, all of which vessels are to be completed upon the 
opening of navigation in the spring. 





$08 
tonnage 


of vessels now in 
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ocess of construction, and tobe built during 


The 
the present winter at this port, will egate about 11,142 tons. 
The several yards upon the mek gm constant employment to from-one 
thousand to twelve hundred mechanics, who receive go 


year. 
We also notice that steps have been taken by the merchants of Milwaukee to 
build a line of six propellers, for the Buffalo and Milwaukee trade, and there is 


every reason to su 
ing spring. The followi 


tonnage. 


Statement showing the total number of steamers and propellers belongin 
the district of Buffalo Creek, New York, during the quarter ending Dec 
$1, 1852. Their names, tonnage, and the respective numbers, moved by given 


horse power, and the character of the engine :— 


Empire.......+.. 
Wisconsin........ 
Sultana.......... 
Hudson. ......e0. 


eeeeeeeees 


eeeerere 


peaere State.... 


Lady Elgin ...... 
Kaloolah......... 


Sandusky..... ...... 
Montezuma.......... 





1,274.17 
1,087.74 
443.84 
981.53 
170.48 
81.82 
1,083.27 
546.47 


STEAMERS. 
Power of Kind of 


engine H, P. e 6 
1,000 High Rarews: 


410 Low Pressure. 

1,000 « 

1,000 High Pressure, 
160 Low Pressure. 
410 High Pressure. 
160 Low Pressure. 
105 High Pressure. 
100 Low Pressure. 

20 «High Pressure. 
1,600 Low Pressure. 
45 High Pressure. 
100 Low Pressure, 


High Pressure. 


1,200 Low Pressure. 
400 " 
150 " 
410 High Pressure. 
800 a 
80 Low Pressure. 
800 v4 
450 High Pressure. 
PROPELLERS. 
Power of Kind of 
engine H.P. _ engine, 
28 Low Pressure. 
150 - 
150 12 
150 
120 . 
90 = 
90 
100 " 
90 ° 
120 ‘ 
120 “4 
203 * 
150 +f 
120 = 











wages throughout the 


that these vessels will be at our docks during the com- 
ng table shows the vessels owned at this port and their 


mber 


Condensing Pers’semp’d 
engine. on each Wr. 


High Pressure. 43 
Low Pressure. 28 

“4 80 
High Pressure. 44 
Low Pressure. 80 
High Pressure. 24 
Low Pressure. 24 
High Pressure. 24 
Low Pressure. 22 
High Pressure. 3 
Low Pressure. 45 
High Pressure. 4 
Low Pressure. 18 
High Pressure. 





Low Pressure. 
“ 


High Pressure. 


Low Pressure. 


“ 


High Pressure. 





Condensing Pers’semp’d 


engine. 
Low Pressure. 


RFReReRePReERRaRNS 





on each pro, 


12 
24 
18 
19 
19 
19 
19 
16 
21 
19 
20 
20 
18 
20 
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WON Pes cc cu tbeseres 441.66 
oe 689.21 
AZIDAW....sceeerece 407.238 
a eee 804.04 
John Lathrop........ 45.41 
BIB vice vievcecca 849.34 
Cataract............. 893.71 
May Flower......... 623.77 
Geo. W. Tifft......... 81.26 
i 429.42 

. 493.42 

B. F. Bruce.......... 168.63 
Eclipse.............. 186,12 
Samson, ............ 250.50 
BNE Lia. cbseuscwn 650.08 
F. nmin ETE 67.63 
pg ae een 549.29 


— 


Total............ 30,126.46 
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Tonnage Condensing Pers’s emp’d 
Tons 95, we . P. _ engine. engine. “y r 


on each pro. 


Low Pressure. Low Pressure. 


NAME , TONNAGE, AND CREW, OF ALL SAIL VESSELS ENROLLED AND LICENSED, IN THB 
DISTRICT OF BUFFALO CREEK, NEW YORK, DECEMBER 31, 1852. 


BRIGS. 


Tonnage.Crew. 
12 


Patrick Henry............ 316.07 
UN os ec ei erwveveee SUNT 
James McBride........... 271.85 
Shakspeare............+++ 260.65 
Wm. Monteath............ 261.79 
255.90 

268.79 

Tuscarora......... eee §=258.81 
Venice......... 253.43 
Mohegan 248.09 
H. R. Seymour............ 245.88 
8. C. Walbridge........... 287.16 
Odd Fellow.........02+. 224.64 
217,32 

185.40 

184,17 

158.17 

tea e ins.’ 3c ee: ee 
“Ramsey Crooks............ 228.43 
BE vaccccsansensecss SRO 
©. J. Hutchin............+. $4142 
David Smart............. 208.48 
RUE; poneahescacscces Sue 
J. R. Giddings............ 269.85 
Sandusky...... -- 225.68 
eR Ae 431.38 
John Hancock............ 260.14 
Constellation..... ....... 260.84 
Oleanda......... 262.88 
eocee 268.19 
MMB n cc cccpentaciaces SOUS 
Mahanning .............. 259.42 
Northampton ............ 241.82 


BARQUE. 
Canada ......s.eeeeee+- 660.88 





SCHOONERS, 


North Oarolina............ 
United States............ 
H. Kent..... 
IMME cin cpncecccaseces 
Barcelona ........e0. 

E. Fletcher...... 

PUNO ioe ewe stecceas 
Traveler... ...sscesceses 
Windham . 

Florence .........00. 
Sees ichn4 ha cea.at sees 
Almeda........c00- heh 3? 
Com. Chauncey 

North America 


NE hiintintheeneiemee 
Ocean ......c0 
Whittelsey 
BN 5 cuddiees se 
Albatros... .. 
Margaret.........ccsccees 
Wm. Wallace........ sidiadats 
Dili ciniecdeceawain 
is vib caisweneemitikials 
NNR DMO sai cicseseiniowiaasianeis 
eee mere 
Jane Louisa ......... ents 
Nount Vernon.......... 
pe eee 
a He 
Virginia Purdy ........++. 
CEOVOUR 2c ccccccs cvcedube 
WE cs ceeriscceonace 
Te Be BB cccctscusens 


Tonnage.Crew 
95.15 


CATO AAQaTATS 


a" 


_ 
SHOASAGHCWDOASPSVSSOAAPeP AM AA*AOATH 


—_ 
sooo 
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Tonnage Crew. Tonnage.Crew. 
Mi iny.......... Sle Oi Wing A Wine,........... 91684 10 
Setalke csi. ie... oi BONS Magnolia...........2.005. 198.67 
MG esc cstcvesiiveucs: COM MbesOUrEL Sk. cccccsesee. . 1O0SE 
Escelsior.........cc.ee00. 247.55 Congress........eeee+002. 20682 
Robert Emmett............ 245.67 Albany..... cooses, S0682 
ELK. Bruce........00000+ 240.89 Erie. Chevecesen sees sti 
Geo. Davis...........+++- 288.46 W. W. Brigham........... 121.16 
Ivanhoe...........+2c000- 287.56 Bh CR. .tidccccvecscnes. 19RG8 
Henry Hager....... Scooce GUEaE Gen. Harrison...........-. 115.98 
Denmark...........00.2.+ 28668 Robert Willis............. 867.86 
Green Bay...........2.+- 283.62 BiG. KIMGA 56. .c0ceccnen cei Reee 
©. Y.Richmond.... ...... 229.45 Chesapeake.........+2++- 151.08 
Pilgrim ......... . 228.55 BE oc dubbnicccscnsdeces, Se 
Dan Marble............+. 213.68 Lewis Cass .......+00+++- 191.79 
Mansfield...........0206. 218.27 Home,....sesseeeeeeesees 127,59 
POT ntdenceunesv ceases 208.71 PURO fo ikd i coc crncesses..de0ae 
A. Belmont.............. 208.84 Birmingham ............. 187.83 
A eee BURT. sd NGieces cvcce 224.93 
G. T. Williams... ... 167.04 Plymouth............- oe 177.68 

155.74 Miranda..... 217.59 
Lexington... .......000¢ --. 118.10 May Queen......... cocsse 48.23 
SE J. BM Lee. .ccccccccccccse 100.24 
Wyandott............+... 14066 M. Dousman.,........ aaeee Ree 
Prosident.......cccccscee 18088 FB Ne se cc ceseases 142.40 
Trenton........ceeeseeee. 182.66 R. ©. Smead..... ..+..... 75.46 
Sys evecces 168.67 Stranger ........ 124.92 
W. Irving...........00065 111.44 West Wind.............. 255.58 
Free Trader... .......000s: 111.28 H. L. Lansing...... occene one ee 
Sandusky.......s.eeeee0. 110.84 Aldebaran........+.0.++. 808.56 
eek | RAI i divin a v0.00, 00.0000.0ki ee 
Abiah..... J. W. Brown... 
Tiger........ Troy. ....... onasenndninh 


Total tonnage. ph kke mae: » ospewn aes bess 0% 26,897.05 


In the above there are 28 steamers, 31 propellers, 33 brigs, 1 barque, and 100 
schooners, making a total tonnage of steamers, propellers, and sail vessels, of 
56,523 tons. 

There are now laid up in winter quarters in our harbor, 18 steamers, 22 pro- 
pellors, 25 brigs, and 80 schooners. 

Tue CanaL.—Below we give a comparative table, showing the quantities of 
of some of the leading articles which have been first cleared from this place, 
during the past three years :— 

F 1850. 1851. 1852. 


Fees dbowsrdne eouneenye tee 984,430 1,106,352 959,114 

Pah cb etyen eens sewn 28,463 22,997 63,708 
48,899 53,062 81,778 

8,804,647 8,668,005 4,759,281 

2,608,967 5,789,842 4,883,346 

287,960 1,198,290 2,106,792 

be chaawes 205,779 870,722 

130 16,317 98,756 

675,901 2,544,375 10,239,586 

é . ‘ 236,163 82,430 83,966 

sebveeenccdevbes cde 822,901 2,111,530 2,678,936 

+ vb-00 ccbeeeiis Ce 115,648 943,559 1,238,197 

SOOO 6. 6302 ve Seririviiith 69,202 128,580 8,800,041 
Dis v0.0 00teess cecccetesves ae 4,850,989 1,693,497 1,197,829 
ON de 0 obs vwdcevcces oun deebeik 6,835,316 5,002,054 3,842,894 
WOE is dsc doen ebews cecb eds heehee) 8,805,817 7,857,907 4,808,941 
Boards & scantling .......seseeseeeft. 49,891,116 47,264,628 48,661,299 
Staves...... caccoecvicsess s00479,506 75,927,659 83,130,747 
Sundries........ccceeseceeceseceeees 10,258,548 12,885,854 11,661,111 


~ 
_ 


COSDPSTAMAAAIMAADBDOMOMOOSSOOHMMOS 
SGARonvarIsesta]S 


_ 


— 


_ 
SonmveooesarntsasIQAr OTOTAAO 


~_ 
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The annexed table will show some of the leading artic'~> : seending the canal 
and landed at Buffalo, during the past three years :— 


1850. 1851. 1852, 

Merchandise..........ssseceseeeesss 105,412,994 101,480,029 189,308,044 
Gein s cctcncescseesecacnt aud 12,580,784 27,561,541 28,912,488 
SR a st cccccene Ves cuéeh sdes 14,524,327 19,546,006 14,305,967 
Sects ocecccdecesddadbavee t's 4,904,854 16,724,141 9,824,477 
Nails, Spikes, and Horse Shoes........ 9,115,225 8,135,389 4,772,489 
gn er dag wpe EEPTERE TERE et ere 14,583,076 6,440,041 11,795,320 
Railway Iron........0..eeeececceees 12,214,135 46,876,427 123,748,264 
Crockery & Glassware........0...+++ 19,124,893 18,059,790 11,672,840 
Sundries............ coeecwacee 6,826,921 14,023,659 2,502,669 

The value of the exports by canal, as made up at the collector's office, is 
$21,049,908, on which tolls were collected amounting to $802,806 96. 

The value of the imports by canal, as made up at the same office, is $41,810,398, 
with an aggregate tonnage of 337,620. 

The whole amount of tonnage delivered in Buffalo in— 


1849 Was... ..cceveee . tons, BALET. 1 POO haccp cc 0:00 0:0090000 287,341 
ET WORN bk 6 sahne tence ecdes 837,620 


Being an increase in 1852 of 100,278 tons over 1851. 

A very gratifying feature in the business of the Canal, as_ presented by the 
above figures, is the almost incredible increase in the tonnage of some of those 
articles of heavy freight, particularly railroad iron, in which article there is an 
increase of 56,866,837 lbs. But while there is a handsome increase in heavy 
freight, it will be noticed that such goods as are mostly carried by railroad, ex- 
hibit a falling off from last year’s figures. 

A very natural question arises here as to the cause of the annual falling off 
in the tonnage of that kind of property, which has hitherto been one of the 
most prolific sources of revenue. That the quantity of high-toll goods moving 
westward, is rapidly increasing annually, cannot be denied. The only reason, 
then, that the quantity passing by the Canal is decreasing, must be that the other 
modes of transportation are deemed more favorable, as involving less expense, 
either in time or money, or both. Among other articles of up-freight, such as 
sugar, iron, steel, and merchandise, there has been a slight increase from. the 
figures of 1851, while there has been a decrease in molasses, coffee, nails, spikes, 
crockery and glassware, to a considerable extent. In downfreight, in flour, beef, 
butter, cheese, wool, and sundries, there has been a decrease, which is, however, 
easily accounted for. 

It will be seen that the Central Railroad have transported an immense quantity 
of those articles of produce which have decreased on the Canal. They have 
carried75,099 barrels of flour, nearly 10,000 barrels of beef, and over 3,000,000 
pounds of butter during the year. We are also credibly informed that had the Canal 
Commissioners signified their intention to keep the Canal open to the longest 
possible period, several thousands of barrels of flour which have been shipped 
to New Orleans by the southern route, and on which the holders are paying 
$1 50 per barrel freight from New Orleans to New York, would have come by 
this route. By this oversight, the Treasury has lost a large amount in tolls, 
The very large increase in the movements of tobaeco and hemp—articles whieh 
have hitherto been favorites of the southern route—is very gratifying, and indi- 
cative of the superiority of the lake and canal route. We took occasion in an 
article on tobacco trade, some time since, to refer to the advantages offered to 
Western merchants in shipping by this route, in regard to cost as well as time 
of transportation, over either the other northern route or the southern route to 
New Orleans. Western men are well aware of these advantages, and if our 
forwarders, and the various transportation companies navigating our lakes and 
canal, would put forth an effort to reach this vast southern trade and manifest a 
proper desire to secure it, we have no doubt but that twenty-five or thirty thous- 
and hogsheads of tobacco, and large quantities of cotton and hemp might be 
diverted from the southern route from the cities of Louisville and Cincinnati 
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during the coming season. We trust that proper and early steps will be taken 
to secure this trade by such means as may be thought best. 

On the whole, the business of the Erie Canal for 1852 at this point, as exhib- 
ited by our figures, is the strongest argument in favor of low-toll policy which 
has ever been made. While it is perfectly obvious, therefore, that we could not 
get end at all without the Canal, the fact that the railways are enabled to com- 

te with it to a certain extent for some kinds of business—to the extent of 

eir capacity perhaps—should admonish its friends that a watchful eare and 
geremence should at all times be extented over that enterprise, which has laid the 
oundation of all others of a similar nature. New rival routes have been strain- 
ing every nerve, bending all their energies to divert its business to their own 
channels, and yet old Erie has stood its ground, verifying all the promises made 
on its account, and it will continue to do so just so long as it has a fair sight in 
the contest. Give it the increased facilities proposed by the enlargement, and it 
will do the transportation of the whole West at less than half the present cost, 
ee to the State a more ample revenue than she has yet received at its 

nds. 

In our review we have not taken into account the enormous quantities of valu- 
able goods transported by the express companies, the tonnage of which or 
value, it has been impossible to ascertain. 

Lake Imports For a series or Years. The following table shows the 
principal articles landed at the port of Buffalo, from the opening to the close of 
navigation, for four seasons: — 


1849, 1850. 1851. 1859. 
Flour............-bbls 1,207,485 1,088,131 1,258,224 1,299,518 
59,954 40,249 $2,169 14,092 
61,998 84,719 73,074 86,679 
21,072 6,674 11,126 41,661 
5,193,996 6,562,808 4,951,080 9,796,590 
83,935,968 58,076,000 68,006,000 95,194,000 
49,072 53,443 6,943 45,140 
5,968 10,257 4,875 408 
62,910 72,022 48,430 91,897 
14,742 17,251 28,718 25,470 
3,182 2,881 2,739 4,420 
ee ial ai 9,570 10,461 17,244 $4,311 
Hemp..........- : 414 421 8,023 8,288 
WeeORs 4s os ow enes bush. 4,943,978 8,672,886 4,167,121 5,549,778 
3,321,651 2,594,600 5,988,775 5,136,231 
862,304 847,108 1,140,840 2,596,231 
5,253 50 10,622 497,913 
5,311,037 5,093,532 4,798,500 7,028,700 
1,773,650 1,903,528 1,053,900 1,014,686 
9,714,170 5,298,244 2,342,900 3,796,590 
4,907,800 6,106,518 6,190,950 
17,316 13,509 15,847 
38,758 80,189 66,524 82,145 
3,870 8,282 8,186 6,796 
14,183,602 19,611,000 10,519,000 18,954,552 
1,601,360 1,675,901 2,579,885 10,239,586 


STATEMENT OF THE PROPERTY FIRST CLEARED AT THE COLLECTOR'S OFFICE AT BUFFALO, 
ON THE ERIE CANAL, DURING THE YEAR 1852, SHOWING THE QUANTITY AND AVERAGB 
VALUE OF EACH ARTICLE, AND ALSO THE WHOLE AMOUNT OF TOLLS RECEIVED AT THAT 
OFFICE ON BOATS, PASSENGERS AND PROPERTY, DURING THE SAME PERIOD. 


BOATS. 
Tolls at 2 cts..........- aap RE ; $51,262 72 
Tolls on Packets. ......ccccccces ocaes dh bes aoeess 227 41 
Commutation toll....... By peme gs brats anideee es ea 456 238 


TOMB 6605 k Seb b AWUVING Hinks Hae dw eeeeee $51,946 36 
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PASSENGERS, 


my TNR Bo. iso oss bcd snad ss ccccsoeccccees veumd 
RODOTUOEK: cc ccccckcccewce sda Seine ; $19 16 
THE FOREST. 
Reduced to Value of Tolls on 
Description. Quantity, tons of 2,000 Ibs, each ety each article, 
Fur and Peltry............Ib. 377,280 189  $377,28 $563 52 
Product of Wood. 

Boards and scantling..... . ft. 48,661,299 81,102 778,581 59,344 67 
SES Se 2,004,206 161 5,011 107 42 
Ts vvciccces AO OR 24,037 481 2,884 52 84 
oe eRe . lbs, 83,180,747 41,565 249,392 24,509 34 
13 205 183 62 30 
Ashes, pot & pearl ......bbls. 13,863 3,183 346,575 8,647 26 


AGRICULTURE. 
Product of Animals. 

cass seas <n 9000.00 oh 63,708 10,1938 $1,146,744 $8,653 83 
51,073 8,172 587,341 14,826 21 
7,522,478 3,761 752,248 3,544 63 
8,842,894 1,921 807,432 1,897 03 
1,197,829 599 215,610 1,222 65 
8,800,041 4,400 792,803 4,126 15 
4,808,941 2,405 1,779,309 6,243 16 
1,188,742 570 56,937 1,076 60 





32,021 5,637,623 41,590 86 


950,114 108,584 $3,886,456 $194,788 26 

4,159,281 142,778 3,712,239 169,221 20 

98,756 2,765 62,216 3,716 60 

4,383,346 122,789 2,191,678 147,001 94 

5,404 454 10,808 861 09 

370,722 10,381 929, 847 17,856 88 
° 2,106,792 $3,709 800,581 
Bran & ship stuffs........ lbs, 905,706 - 462 6,793 
Peas & beans.......... bush. 853 11 441 
PIAROOE, «6 0.04 0400eee . 68 2 61 
Dried fruit. . os ohuse ibs, 11,565 6 1,364 


416,881 10,852,469 672,277 17 


All other A = ltural Products. 
Cotton lbs, 38,960 17 $4,075 $12 36 
10,239,586 5,120 716,771 8,291 82 
Ret 60 sehen thiees cee 1,233,197 617 61,660 846 68 
Clover and grasa seed... ae 2,802,565 1,151 115,128 2,527 14 
MON. . < obaeie ci ceies vous 2,417,961 1,209 48,359 2,486 41 
758 wees 182 45 








8,144 946,175 8,614 86 
MANUFACTURES. 


Domestic spirits........ .galls. 2,678,936 10,216 $508,997 $19,823 85 
Oil meal and cake........1bs. 352,620 175 7,012 149 82 
Ns S cbc Ree cute ccick 911,702 455 145,873 1,180 70 
i ae ee 369,876 184 86,987 826 52 
Bar and pig lead... 42,918 21 1,717 2 35 
Pig iron 23,088 12 346 14 68 
Bloom and bar i iron \ 19,970 10 649 23 85 
Castings and iron ware. - 176,812 88 6,189 143 25 
Domestic woolens........ mele <“ eee ” 
Domestic cottons........... ‘a yigcels 

Domestic salt. ......sscceses 10 81 
re ‘ oece 
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MERCHANDISE, 


Description 
_ _ ot eee 
LS sv tie Sich waveceane 
Nails, spikes, and horse shoes. , 
Tron and steel. .............- 
Railroad iron......... aoe F 
Flint enamel, crockery, & gl’sw 
All other merchandise........ 


4,271 
205 
1,600 
86,351 
834,907 
441,707 
1,377,915 


eereeer 


Reduced to 
— tons of 2,000 Ibs. each article. 
6,51 


8 

2 

1 
43 
417 
221 
689 


OTHER ARTICLES, 


Live cattle, hogs, & sheep... Ibs. 
Stone, lime, and clay......... 
| pete 
CNMI. coneeesgess» 
RR ee 


10,000 
6,077,438 
11,595,979 
70,878 
11,561,111 


5 
3,039 
5,798 

85 
5,780 


Value of 


$391 
128 

23 

80 
5,618 
20,873 
44,170 
427,154 


$300 
12,155 
46,384 
10,557 

' BT8,056 


Tolls on 
each article, 


7,515 GO 





611,726 


21,049,908 


802,806 96 


STATEMENT OF PROPERTY LEFI AT BUFFALO, ON THE ERIE CANAL, OR WHICH WAS LEFT 
BETWEEN THAT PLACK AN THE COLLECTOR’S OFFICE NEXT IN ORDER ON THE CANAL ; 
SHOWING THE QUANTITY AND AVERAGE VALUE OF EACH ARTICLE, DURING THE YEAR 


1852. 


THE FOREST. 


Fur and peltry. rrrrrrr |S 
$Product of Wood 

Boards and scantling ........-. 

Daas esepucanses cee 


on kis ok bass ois ail .. «100 c. ft. 


+ «1,000 ft, 
M 


Quartity. 


’ 


6,250,407 
351,000 
235,373 

$6,000 
21,387 


AGRICULTURE. 


Product of Animals. 
| RS 4s Senay sw acaba wae Ibs. 


eeeeee eeeeeeeeasee 


Vegetable Food. 
Flour. 


Bran and ship stuff............0+ sceens Ibs. 
Peas and Beans............ seacences bush. 
ERRONOD oc ccasenccseccy eee. ceccccere 
Dried fruit 

All other Agricultural Products. 
Hemp 


| PPP Se Tet ‘esasas 
Furniture...... Mere oy ots 

Pig iON. 2... cccccccccesteces ececccved 
Bloom and bar iron 
Castings and iron ware 
Domestic cottonS......-eee0. ‘oe 
Domestic salt.......... Setedaics ss ee deat 
Pordign aalt.. vi cccccvesciscsesseses owe 


eeeereeee ee eeee 


585 
250 
652,764 


1,975 

5 500 
5.570 
188,362 
12 
20,334 
151,300 


45,100 
500 
830,904 


8,155 
1,661,686 
8,118,150 
5,028,038 

351,612 
16,947,973 
8,674 
66,356,122 
118,855 


Reduced to 


tons of 2,000 Ibs, 


1 
10,417 


Value. 
$2,014 


100,007 
878 
28,245 
108 
53,468 


265,870 
811,815 
15,420 
11,427 
593,188 
178 
265,424 
1,189 
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MERCHANDISE, 
Reduced to 
Quantity. tons of 2.000Ibs. Value. 


BUGAE so weeenesereereneeverencoeere ole 28,912,488 14,457 $1,734,749 
eee oh al en oes ac ae 14,305,967 4.153 429,179 
Ss vi Se 5 cis bee's s bn cn 9,824,477 4.913 1,080,698 
Nails, spikes, and horse-shoes... ......... 4,772,489 2,386 238.625 
OR MR iii U56Ss a cds Sia 11,799,350 5,898 166,700 
Railroad EP TOE EO ee 128,743,264 61,871 8,093,581 
Flint enamel, crockery, and glassware. .... 11,672,840 5,836 1,167,284 
All other merchandise - 182,808,044 65,651 41,018,948 


OTHER ARTICLES. 


Vive cattle, hogs, and sheep ...........1bs. 6,965 $ $209 
Stone, lime, and clay..... yee snes Rus 54,467,219 27,284 108,984 
Gypeum.. 6.5 .ccsc0s 216618 108 5,416 
Mineral coal ..... Aiea pis bir och aiid Maieten dis 45,787,396 22,894 183,150 
Sundries... ..... 7,502,669 5,498 $75,138 





WG ee Fh oo Cok hecho eee cehees 347,620 52,075,709 


To conclude, the year that has just closed has been a singularly prosperous 
one to our merchants and business men. Whether engaged in mercantile or 
manufacturing pursuits, all have, to a more or less extent, been suceessful ; and 
with this happy state of things, our mechanics and the laboring classes generally, 
have shared in the beneficial results. 





Art. V.—NEW JERSEY ZINC AND FRANKLINITE. 


Mrverat enterprise in this country is rapidly rising to the ascendant. 
Capital is becoming more ready and anxious, if possible, to invest itself in 
iron, lead, zinc, copper, and coal mines, than in railroads, which have been 
and are now the ascendant interest. It is confidently predicted by c1reful 
judges of the signs of the times that, within ten years, more capital will be 
invested in our mining operations than in our railroads. All the minerals 
we have named above, are in increased demand, and bear improving prices. 
The era of fancy mining, for years past potent in fortune-making to a few 
and in ruin to many, has had its day. Moneyed men are no longer found 
ready to invest their wealth in paper mines, having no particular existence 
beyond the ingenuity of their Wall-street creators, and, after a little lapse, 
to test if the ery for legitimate enterprise indeed meant legitimate, a new 
sort of enterprise is being inaugurated—to wit: a desire and determination 
on the part of men of knowledge and means, to enter upon the practical 
development of some of the vast, undoubted mineral resources of the 
country. 

One mineral enterprise successfully, because energetically, taken hold of 
and prosecuted, has done more, within two or three years past, to induce the 
general interest now felt in mining projects, than all others we could name. 
We allude to the operations of the New Jersey Zinc Company, organized 
in the spring of 1848, and which, in the face of repeated failures for half a 
century past to turn the rich zine mines of New Jersey to practical, profit- 
able account, have been so successful, and that, too, in developing zine in a 
more profitable form (paint) than was first contemplated, that its stock, rep- 
resenting $1,200,000 capital, is now considerably above par, and eagerly 
sought for permanent investments. The success of this enterprise, opposed 
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at first by so many obstacles; the prejudices of legislation, the hesitation of 
capital, the entire absence of experience in zinc mining and manufacture in 
this country, has inspired a score of enterprises, most of them legitimate, 
and many of them destined to great success and profit. It has certainly 
placed New Jersey in the front rank of mineral States, for, independent of 
the revelation of her wealth in zine, it has led to a more thorough examina- 
tion of her other mineral resources, which are many and rich. But the im- 
petus inspired by the operations of the New Jersey Zinc Company has not 
been confined to New Your or any particular region; it has spread, and is 
spreading, over the “Empire” and other States. The working of the zino 
mines by intelligent, skillful and energetic miuds and hands, has proven that 
the chief “ protection” necessary to develop our mineral wealth is enlight- 
ened, practical management, and that mineral operations legitimately enter- 
ed into and pursued, are no more a speculation or hazard, without tariffs 
even, than any other business requiring an equal outlay of capital and skill. 
As the zinc interest is a new as well as important one, opening another 

spring of wealth and enterprise, and promising great benefits, commercial, 
manufacturing, and sanatary, our readers will be interested in a brief statis- 
tical and general statement of the zinc resources of New Jersey, and the 
operations of the New Jersey Zine Company. The zinc mines are located 
in the township of Franklin, Sussex County, New Jersey.. They are the 
only mines of pure oxide of zinc known. ‘They are mixed in their deposits 
with other minerals, chiefly Franklinite iron ore and manganese. Vast de- 
posits of this Franklinite lie contiguous, similarly blent with zinc and man- 
ganese. The total extent of the two chief minerals, all of their kind located 
compactly in that region, is not definitely estimated, but it is immense—ex- 
haustion for centuries to come is out of the question. It will be sufficient 
for the information of our readers to take the data of that portion belonging 
to the New Jersey Zine Company, which has been carefully examined by 
Dr. Charles T. Jackson, State Assayer of Massachusetts and United States 
Geologist for the mineral lands of the United States in Michigan, &c., whose 
estimate is verified by Major A. C. Farrington, the eminent Mining Engineer 
of the Zinc Company, and other eminent scientific men. Dr. Jackson gives 
as the amount of the Zine Company’s Franklinite, above water drainage, 
1,115,468 tons; amount of zinc, 1,188,572 tons. The veins are perpen- 
dicular, and, according to the law of such veins, extend down farther below 
water drainage than ever plummet sounded, and are richer, if anything, as 
they descend, so that it is safe to say both zinc and Franklinite are inex- 
haustible. But if they were not so in the Zinc Company’s mines, there is 
vast store further in reserve. It is difficult to say which of these two miner- 
als is most valuable; both are sui generis and precious. As the zinc is fur- 
thest developed, we will give its analysis first :— 

Oxide of zinc say 

Franklinite say 

Manganese say 


TO Lic diawens bac 


A close analysis might show a slight but not material difference. When 
taken hold of by the present successful company, the design was to man- 
ufacture the zine of Commerce, zine ware, &c., but early experiments by the 
company led to the discovery that a more immediately marketable, profit- 
able, and beneficial article could be made—to wit: the zine paints, now so 
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rapidly supplanting lead and other paints. It was found that a pure and 
brilliant white sub-oxide could be extracted from the ore with great ease and 
facility, and two shades of white, one a silver white, and the other a beau- 
tiful slate color; while the red oxide could be pulverized in the ore, and ren- 
dered into a brilliant brown paint, which, in turn, by admixture with other 
preparations would also make a superior black paint. Here was a new field 
indeed. The known poisonous and other deleterious properties of lead, seemed 
to define the mission of the Zinc Company, and to demand that it should 
first become a creator of a healthful and more durable and brilliant, as well 
as a cheaper paint. They accepted the summons, and erected extensive zinc 
paint works at Newark, after long and expensive, but never discouraging 
experiments, and during ten months of 1852—the first year of comparative- 
ly perfected machinery and operation—their paint sales from their ware- 
house in this city—supervised by Messrs. Manning and Squier, 45 Dey- 
street—reached $185,577 28, and they were, even at that, unable to meet 
the press of orders, though their works at Newark turned out ten tons of 
paints per day. Those works are being enlarged, and will require repeated 
extension, if, as we think it is, zinc is destined to supplant lead as a paint; 
for there is now annually consumed by the United States, 50,000 tons of 
lead in paints. 

A glance at the process of making zinc paint, or rather extracting the 
sub-oxide, will not be uninteresting. The mines are about thirty-five miles 
from Newark, and the ore requires at present to be carted eight miles, (a 
rail is being laid for this transport in future,) and is then conveyed to the 
paint works by water. The ore, on arriving at the works at Newark, is 
placed in heaps and roasted, for the purpose of softening it. It is then 
ground into small pieces, when it is mixed with an equal quantity of coal, 
used for oxidizing the different substances of which the ore is composed. It 
is then put in smelting furnaces, where the action of the carbonic acid gas, 
supplied through the coal, disengages the component parts of the ore, and 
causes the zine to rise in vapor, which vapor is conveyed into a large tube, 
through which a quantity of atmosphere is constantly driven, and the zine, 
uniting with the oxygen, produces the white oxide of zinc, and this is driven 
by a blast into a collecting chamber, from whence it is taken for use. The 
oxide is then mixed with oil by means of machinery, and thus is produced 
the beautiful white zine paint. The manganese, in connection with the zine, 
is found to be, as though specially provided, a natural dryer for the paint. 

When the Zinc Company commenced operations they had comparatively 
no data to go by. The zinc paint introduced in France by the discoveries 
of Le Clair and Sorel—for which they were awarded the cross of the Legion 
of Honor and other dignities—though subsequent to the use of a perhaps 
inferior article, collected through some experiments (not for that purpose) 
many years since, and used on the mansion of the late Hon. Samuel Fow- 
ler, of New Jersey, then proprietor of the zinc mines; being manufactured 
by a double process, first resolving the zine (carbonate) to metal, and then 
extracting the oxide, gave little benefit to the American enterprise. But the 
Zinc Company had an indomitable man in James L. Curtis, formerly an ex- 
tensive merchant of our city, at its head, assisted by able coadjutors, and he 
knew no such word as fail. Collecting at home and abroad such data as 
could be had, he made Yankee invention, science, and skill, answer for the 
necessary balance, and the result has been a perfection and simplification in 
the operations of mining and manufacture of zinc not excelled, if equaled, 
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in the world. Yet the company will doubtless add improvements from time 
to time, for there would seem to be no limit to the inventive capacity of 
Americans. The advantages of zinc over lead as a paint are these :—Re- 
peated tests make 60 pounds of zinc white equal to 100 pounds of lead in 
covering surface, and the relative cheapness, therefore, stands :— 


100 pounds best lead, say 74 cents per pound..............00eee08- eevee 
60 pounds best zinc, say 9 cents per pound............ eee SS eeeeee 


In favor of zinc ...... eeceee soccccoveccccevece $2.10 

The superior cheapness of zine is the great commercial advantage in its 
favor over lead. Besides this, zine is superior in whiteness, brilliancy, and 
durability, and is entirely free from the poisons in lead which generate sev- 
eral diseases, well known to workers in lead, painters, tenants of freshly 
painted rooms, and medical men. The white zinc resists the action of all 
gases that yellow and tarnish lead, and holds brilliant as an inside paint for 
years. In color, it compares with lead as porcelain white does with common 
ea'then white. It can be used with impunity while rooms are occupied, 
while medical men—vide the evidence in ‘lanquerel’s octavo work on lead 
poisons and lead diseases—agree that lead painted rooms should not be ten- 
anted under two or three months for safety. The zinc colors, for outside 
painting, requiring but little oil, dry suddenly, and form a metallic coating 
on wood, brick, iron, &c., impervious to weather and salt-water, and are more 
nearly fire-proof than any other paint known. 

They act galvanically on metal surfaces. We have before us at this wri- 
ting the testimony of the Supervisor of the New York and New Haven 
Railroad, the Superintendent of the Navy Yard at Gosport, Virginia, a 
special committee of the Common Council of this city—zine paint has been 
tested and ordered by the Common Council for the use of the city buildings 
—and other eminent parties, many of them practical painters and users of 
lead all their lives, who have tested the zinc paints on railroad depots, loco- 
motives, ships, buildings and otherwise, and their testimony is unanimous— 
without considering the sanitary reason—in favor of zinc over lead. To our 
mind, the sanatary reason is the greatest of all in favor of zinc. But 
though the present operations of the Zine Company are confined to the 
manufacture of paints, this is but a branch of the prospective interest. 
Lead is a poisoner, not only in paint but in water-pipes, roofing, cistern-lin- 
ing, &c., for all of which uses zinc is a cheaper, better, more durable, and 
healthful substitute. Slightly alloyed with copper, it makes a sheathing for 
ships much cheaper and far more durable than copper, because impervious 
to the corrosive action of salt-water. Manufactured into culinary ware, 
covers, spoons, forks, etc., zinc (the New Jersey) makes an article more du- 
rable and beautiful than Britannia or nickel, while the strength of the metal 
will allow it to be made much lighter. We can see, not far ahead, a vast 
manufacturing interest on these accounts springing up around the zinc mines 
of New Jersey. 

The Franklinite, where that isthe chief deposit—and the Zinc Co., have, 
as already intimated, chief deposits both of Franklinite and zinc—bears the 
following analysis, made by Dr. Jackson: 

Silica, (si. 03) 0.299 
Franklinite, (Fe. 208). ....ccccccccccvccscccccscccs eseee 66.072 


Zine, (2D. 0). cecsece cwsccvevccveccscseceses eee 21.895 
Manganese, (muz. DE hnantosdnncncedesned tens ebanedacs 12.243 


100 
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The admixture of zine with the Franklinite is found to destroy its tendency 
(if it otherwise had any,) to granularize, and renders it thoroughly fibrous, 
making it when properly worked into iron, the toughest and strongest that 
has ever been tested. According to Tredgold’s test, the Franklinite stands 
thus :— 

Best Swedish bar iron, inch square bore...............lbs. 42.840 
Inferior “ . . Wekvciascoaricccs * WuUee 
Best English " se eevee erseeecseee 61.660 


Inferior “ i Se nied GEA 0 0 BERN 55.000 
American Franklinite Ee ae ee eae 77.000 


Tt has been tested in this city and in Baltimore with similar results, and a 
French test, in the Government Marine Forges at Paris, made the difference 
in favor of Franklinite much greater. We have seen it variously tested, 
every species of trial only adding to the preofs of its wonderful nerve and 
strength. Wire of whatever size made of other iron, is flawed and broken 
at a few twists, but we have seen wire made from the Franklinite twisted 
twenty times without inducing a flaw. Resolved to steel, it makes an arti- 
cle of the most brilliant character. Competent judges—our most extensive 
and practical iron and steel workers—accord a superior value to Franklinite, 
over any other iron for uses requiring the greates toughness and strength. 
For steam machinery, suspension bridges, wires and such lesser forms of 
iron as require a union of delicacy and strength, the Franklinite must be, 
as soon as placed before the public, in great demand. It forms an admir- 
able alloy or emollient with inferior iron and ores, changing their hard granular 
nature into ductility and strength. The residuum formed in the furnaces of 
the zine paint works, from the per cent of Franklinite discharged, is admir- 
able for admixture with inferior iroa; retaining as it does, just enough zine 
to neutralize the granular character of such iron. Itis beginning to be 
largely sought and used for that purpose, and for fluxing iron in the process 
of puddling. It may seem a matter of surprise that an iron ore so near the 
seaboard and the chief market and mart of capital of the Union, and with 
such a character, should not have been long ago developed. The same sur- 
prise may be expressed over the zinc. Repeated trials for half a century 
have been made with both minerals, but through lack of practical knowl- 
edge, inefficient operatives, and the little interest taken in encouraging min- 
eral enterprises, they all failed, until the energy, genius, and tact of Col. 
Curtis and his coadjutors, took hold of the work. 

The chief credit of the successful operations of the New Jersey Zine Com- 
pany, forming an era in American mineral history, is acknowledged to be- 
long to Col. Curtis. He had the faith and boldness to take a matter of 
“repeated fuilures” in hand, and allowed no discouragement to daunt him, 

“‘ Where there is a will there is a way,” is an old adage, and what Alex- 
ander the Great said to a halting, doubting, subaltern is true forever, “ There 
is nothing impossible.” If the Gordian knot will not be untied by hand 
nor teeth, untie it with the knife or sword. Col. Curtis who has been the 
active head of the Zine Company from the day of its organization until a 
few days since, when he resigned on account of pressure of private business 
—but not till the success of the enterprise was perfect—had sagacity enough 
to know that operators in a new sort of enterprise must first learn how to 
operate, and as it required a large amount of science, skill, and expenditure, 
all his predecessors had been wearied or frigtened from the work. He was 
not: he hunted up the science and skill, and the means to pay it well; and 
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the result, after four years of anxious and unceasing effort, is a brilliant re- 
ward of triumph to himself and co-laborers, and for the mineral resources 
of our country. 

The great impediment in the way of turning the Franklinite to account, 
was the trial of its ores in ill-adapted furnaces. In the common iron fur- 
nace, Franklinite comes to a state of nature before it leaves the furnace, and 
it only required the observation of a plain, unpretending, iron worker, to see, 
after a little thought, that furnaces of less hight and much cheaper, would 
obviate the difficulty. The zine was found, also, to choke the furnaces in its 
escape from the iron, but the Zinc Company discovered in a little time that 
this 15 or 20 per cent of zine, instead of raising the mischief with the Frank- 
linite, could, by the addition of a simple apparatus to the furnace, be collec- 
ted for paint, and thus pay, nearly or quite, the cost of making the Frank- 
linite ore into iron, and the collection of the zinc; opening a splendid field 
for the manufacture of iron on free-trade principles. The zinc and manga- 
nese are finally found admirable, aye, invaluable coadjutors with the Frank- 
linite, in promoting its working intoiron. Christian C. Detmold, well known 
as one of the most energetic and successful managers of iron works in the 
country, and who has been elected to fill the post of president of the New 
Jersey Zinc Company, vacated by the resignation of Col. Curtis, who is fully 
aware of the value of both the zinc and Franklinite, and is competent to 
speak in judgment on either, writes touching some queries from Edwin Post, 
Esq., concerning the manufacture of iron from the Franklinite, as follows: 


New York, October, 1852, 

Epwin Post, Esq., 

Dear Sir:—You ask my opinion respecting the practicability and value of 
smelting the Franklinite ore in a blast-furnace, and obtaining by the same oper- 
ation the iron from the ore and the oxide of zine. 

There is no reason, in my judgment, why such a mode of treating this ore 
should not fully answer in practice. The Franklinite ore is composed of about 
66 per cent of oxide of iron, 16 per cent of oxide of maganese, and 17 per cent 
of oxide of zinc. The iron in the ore is precisely in the state to be most easily 
reduced and to yield the best quality of iron—like the famous Elba ore and 
other specular ores, which are well known to yield an iron of great ductility, 
and at the same time of great toughness and strength. 

The oxide of manganese is carried off in the cinder, manganese being less fusi- 
ble than iron, and because the oxide of manganese combines very readily with 
the silica of the flux, &c., forming a very fluid cinder. If a small portion of the 
manganese should become reduced and enter into combination with the iron, no 
ill effect is to be apprehended from it. 

Although many iron ores are smelted that contain a good deal of zinc, and 
special experiments were made some years since, by that eminent metallurgist, 

arstein, to smelt iron ores very rich in zinc, for the purpose of determining, 
beyond a doubt, the effect of the presence of zine in iron, which resulted most 
favorably ; yet no attempt has ever been made, to my knowledge, prior to yours 
to smelt ores containing zinc, with the express view of collecting the oxide of 
zine fromtunnel head, for the purpose of usuing it asa paint. ‘This, undoubt- 
edly, is quite practicable with the Franklinite ore, as your experiments have 
proved. A portion of the vaporized zine will be condensed around tunnel head, 
in consequence of the dimished temperature of the furnace in that region; this 
substance, well known where zinciferous ores are smelted, as “cadmia,” is a 
mixture chiefly consisting of oxide of zinc, metallic zinc, and earthy matter ; it 
may be broken down by bars and charged again into the furnace. 

But by far the largest portion of the zine will, by your arrangement of con- 
duits, be led into the collecting chambers and there deposited as an oxide of zinc, 
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fit for paint, It is very doubtful, however, whether it can ever be thus obtained 
sufficiently pure to be used as a white paint. 

There is no cause for apprehension that the large quantity of zine which is 
vaporized in the blast-furnace smelting Franklinite, will abstract so large a por- 
tion of heat as to interfere with the regular working of the furnace; such an 
abstraction will unavoidably take place, but it is easy to guard against the ill 
effects of this, by proportioning the burden of the furnace accordingly. This 
will naturally involve the consumption of a larger proportion of coal than would 
be necessary for ordinary iron ores; this greater consumption will be farther in- 
creased by the fact that the furnace gases cannot be utilized for raising the steam 
for the blowing engine, which must be obtained by special firing under the boilers. 

The quality of the iron produced in your experiments from Franklinite, 1 have 
no hesitation to pronounce very superior, and especially adapted to produce the 
choicest quality of bar iron, without any intermediate process of refining; and 
this constitutes, in my judgment, the most valuable feature in the whole ques- 
tion; for iron of such quality will always command a ready market, at extra 
high prices, for all purposes requiring iron of great ductility and strength. 

The estimate which you have submitted to me of the cost of iron and zine 
paint produced from the Franklinite ore, seem to me quite sufficient, so far as 
the respective quantities of materials and labor go; of the cost of the differ- 
ent materials on the spot I can give no opinion, but take it for granted that you 
have correctly estimated them. Nor can I give any opinion as to the value of 
the paint thus obtained, parties in the trade can readily determine this from the 
product obtained by your experiment. 

On the whole, I look upon the result of this trial as most important in demon- 
strating practically the great value of the enormous masses of Franklinite which, 
although long known, yet has never been used but to an exceedingly limited 
extent. And as henceforth large quantities must be comsumed, it seems to me 
that one of the first points that should claim your attention, should be a reduc- 
tion in the cost of getting the Franklinite to your works at Stanhope, by means 
of a railroad from the mines to the Morris Canal. 

I am dear sir, most truly and respectively yours, 
C. E, DETMOLD. 

Notr.—In the Belgian iron works, (especially at Seraing,) it is found ne- 
cessary to mix a large portion of zinciferous iron ore with their ordinary ores, 
for the purpose of producing a pig iron of the requisite strength for cannons, 
or for being converted into bar iron of the very best quality. ‘This is the ore of 
Angleur, which contains 16 per cent of the oxide of zinc. But as the u-e of 
this ore is apt to cause a cooling of the furnaces, they are obliged to mix with 
it a certain portion of anotherand cleaner ore, the ore of “ Dolembreux,” which 
contains a large portion of oxide of manganese, ‘This is done for the purpose of 
producing a very liquid cinder in the furnace, and thus correcting the cooling 
effects of the zine in the ore of Angleur. 

The Franklinite contains, happily, the very combination there sought to be 
effected by a mixture of different ores, namely, the zine and the manganese, and 
therefore can be smelted by itself. That zine tends greatly to improve the qual- 
ity of iron, was also fully established by direct experiments made by order of 
the English Government in 1848. Cc. E. D. 


One further quotation with reference to the value of the Franklinite ore 
for admixture with other iron to improve its working, and we are done with 
the subject in detail -— 

Greenwicn [ron Works, N., Y. City, Dec. 22, 1852, 

This is to certify that I have worked the Franklinite ore, for the purpose of 
fluxing iron in the process of puddling, and the result is as follows :— 

Cooper pig iron, worked with Franklinite ore, makes as good 14 billets, when 
rolled down from the pudaling furnace, as the same iron does without ore, when 
bloomed from the puddling furnace, and repeat in the heating furnace, before 
rolling to 14 billets. 

VOL, XXVIII.—NO, III. 21 
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The difference in the cost of billeting in the two processes is about $6 per 
ton in favor of the ore. The above billets, when rolled to wire rods, wil! draw 
to No. 24, market wire. 

_ Wynaqua pig iron, worked with ore, with a single heat, makes as good boiler- 
rivets, as the same pig iron does without ore with two heats, 

Cast iron borings, worked with ore, roll to billets much better, and when 
worked into small ovals, squares, and rounds, gives a splendid finish to the iron, 
making it look fifty per cent better. Without the ore, it is impossible to roll to 
small work. In all cases, there is a handsome finish given to the iron when the 
ore is used than when it is not used, especially in small work, which is a great 
eonsideration. 

The residuum was not tried but a little; the ore being so much better that it 
was not thought practicable to work it. 

The above puddling furnace has been used for working the oxide from the 
Franklinite ore, and also from the residuum, to ascertain the practicability of work- 
ing off the oxide from the ore and residuum. 

B. HICKS, Superintendent. 


Mr. Hicks is our superintendent at the Greenwich works. 
HOLDEN & Co. 


But we cannot dismiss a subject of so much importance as these New 
Jersey zinc and iron mines, without a word in regard to their early history. 
They are worthy the study of the antiquary. Old shafts, and other evi- 
dences, prove them to have been opened considerably more than a century 
ago. An original survey of the tract, in 1749, alludes to the “old mine 
holes.” In 1755, an old-fashioned mining-pick was found in one of the 
galleries by a hunter, whose son, now an old map, is still living in the 
vicinity of the mines. Major Farrington, in an able report on the mines, is 
of the opinion that they were first opened by a colony of miners from the 
Duchy of Nassau, who came over about 1640, while New York was held by the 
Dutch, and settled on the Minisink Flats, upon each side of the Delaware, and 
who worked the copper mines at Paquarrhy. What they mined for can 
only be imagined, as they did not excavate on the zinc vein. Lord Stirling 
was, prior to the Revolution, proprietor of the mines: hence the name 
“Stirling Hill,” on which they are located. He caused a quantity of the 
Franklinite to be mined, and taken to his furnaces at Charlottenburg, where 
it may now be seen. His trial with it was a failure. 

The early miners do not seem to have at all comprehended either the zinc 
or the Franklinite. Some eighty years ago, several tons of the zinc ore was 
shipped to England, through the agency of a commercial house in this 
city, of which Van Brugh Livingston was a member; but no results are 
recorded of the venture. In several of the mineral cabinets in England are 
specimens of oxide of zinc, corresponding with no productions of Europe, and 
which are presumed to be a part of the shipment aforesaid. Such is the 
opinion of Mr. Farrington, Dr. Jackson, and others, also of the special agent 
sent out by the Zine Company, with specimens of their ores and sub-oxides to 
the World’s Fair, where American zinc attracted much notice from scientific 
visiters. This agent saw some of the specimens in English cabinets above 
referred to. Several years ago, when Congress passed an act to provide 
a standard of weights and measures for the several custom-houses, Hon. 
Samuel Fowler, whose son, Colonel Fowler is still interested in the mines, 
who was at the time in Congress, and who owned the zine property, induced 
the government agent to use the zinc ore, alloyed with copper, and an ex- 
cellent set of brass standards was the result. But this failed to bring further 
attention to the mines; and, as we have said, all attempts to work them 
failed, until the present Zinc Company organized. 
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Whether our government ought to interest itself in encouraging enter- 
prises of great national utility, as well as individual profit, may be a debate- 
able question. When Le Clair and Sorel made their discovery of a paint, 
from zinc, the French government (Louis Philippe’s) took the matter in hand, 
had the paint tested by a committee of savanis, and, finding it preferable to 
lead, particularly in a sanitary point of view, at once decreed its use on all the 

ublic buildings of Paris, beside honoring and rewarding the discoverers, 

he result was an imitation of the action of government by individuals, and 
zinc came into general use. The American zinc, under notice, being an 
oxide and free from sulphur, is manufactured by a single and much cheaper 
process than the French, which is a carbonate, interfused with sulphur, and 
requires two expensive processes to convert it to paint. Hence, the greater 
benefit conferred by the New Jersey Zinc Company through their discoveries 
and success. Yet they receive nor seek “crosses” nor “orders ;” but is it 
not worth considering, whether it be not the true policy of free, as well as 
despotic states, to encourage the development of national sources of wealth 
and independence, and the enlargement of the field of enterprize and labor, 
by, in some way, recognizing such enterprizes of individuals or companies as 
contribute largely to the public good. The wealth and strength of a state 
is but the aggregate of the resources of its people; and it strikes us as its 
noblest and first duty, to so compliment each marked addition to the com- 
mon stock, that further enterprize may be stimulated. The zine of New 
Jersey is become too potent in itself to need a fostering word or look from 
Government; but what a stimulus to all as legitimate and valuable mineral 
enterprizes it would have been, all over the country, had Congress, in the 
hour of its birth, acknowledged the value of zine paint, by causing it to be 
tested, as did the French government, and, finding it desirable over any or 
all competitors, decreed its use, if only on the public buildings at the national 
capital. This is the kind of protection and encouragement that will best de- 
velop the industry and enterprise of.a country, and this much the State 
owes to the people. Example in high places is a mighty power. We 
merely throw out these hints for the consideration of such as read them. 
Shall it be said always, that the Republic cares less than the Monarchy, 
whether its citizens bend their genius and energy to working a public good 
a public ill? 


COL. JAMES LANGDON CURTIS, 


As appropriate to the foregoing article on the mineral interests of New 
Jersey, we give a brief sketch of Col. James L. Curtis, to whose intelli- 
gence and enterprise those interests are mainly indebted for their develop- 
ment, and whose portrait will be found in the present number of the Mer- 
chants’ Magazine. Col. Curtis is well known in our mercantile community 
as formerly, and for many years, largely and successfully engaged in com- 
mercial pursuits in this city. Indeed, his whole active life has been passed 
in our midst. Col. Curtis is, like many of our most enterprising business 
men—a New Englander by birth. Tis ancestors were among the earliest 
colonizers of New England, and settled at Stratford, Connecticut, in 1639, 
where he was born about forty years ago. His farther, like his father’s fa- 
ther, and so on for generations back, was a tiller of the soil, in moderate 
circumstances, and unable to give his son more than the common school ed- 
ucation afforded in his native town. That education was, however, of the 
true, solid New England sort. It inculcated habits of thought, discipline, 
and moral energy, and young Curtis found it sufficient ground-work for 
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more extensive classical accomplishments, and acquaintance with general lit- 
erature and history in after years. It would be difficult to point to one 
more thoroughly versed in all matters of useful knowledge than is Col. Cur- 
tis at the present time. 

At the age of fifteen, young Curtis made his debut in this city as an ad- 
venturer in search of employment. His prepossessing characteristics at once 
secured him business and friends. Entering one of our largest and most 
respectable silk houses as junior clerk, he was rapidly promoted on account 
of his capacity and integrity, and, at the age of twenty, was entrusted with 
the charge of the establishment during the absence of the proprietors in 
Europe, and, before he attained his majority, was admitted as a partner. 
His career as a merchant was eminently successful. Possessing the first or- 
der of business talents and habits, with an intuitive faculty of grasping and 
comprehending all matters brought to his notice, backed by the energy and 

rsevering industry which are prominent traits in his character, he was not 

ng in rising from the most humble condition to a competency and position 
alike enviable. During his career as a merchant, he enjoyed the esteem and 
confidence of his compeers, and was for several years an active and efficient 
member and Secretary of the Board of Trade. During these years, in con- 
junction with the late Judge Inglis, Judges Campbell and Mitchell, the late 
Attorney-General of this State, Willis Hall, and others equally eminent, 
Col. Curtis was a party to an association, organized in this city, for debate 
and deliberation on the various subjects agitating the public mind or calculat- 
ed for self-instruction or improvement. We have it from a distinguished 
jurist who was a member of that society—and it were well if more such so- 
cieties existed—that, in point of intellect and ability, it was far abler in its 
discussions than most legislative bodies—not excepting even Congress. For 
a long period Col. Curtis was the presiding officer and spirit of the “ House 
of Debate,” and he doubtless dates much of his readiness as a speaker, and 
familiarity with parliamentary rules and duties, to this intellectual associa- 
tion. His connection with the military of this city, in which he took and 
still takes great interest, has also been worthy of note. For several years 
he commanded one of our regiments of volunteer corps, and in his military 
capacity was an upholder of law and order at the time of the furious aboli- 
tion riots in this city in 1834, at the time of the great fire in 1835, and in 
the Anti-Rent campaign in 1839. At the commencement of the late war 
with Mexico, Col. Curtis undertook to aid in raising a brigade for the service 
of his country, with the purpose of entering upon its command. As but 
one regiment was finally required, he was not called into service, though his 
efforts to organize further force were successful. But the most noted epoch 
of his life, to our mind, and the one destined to greatest results for general 
good, has been his connection with the mineral interests of the country for 
several years past. Entering upon this field less for the purpose of realizing 
fortune—though fortune has resulted as a natural consequence—than with 
the determination to do all in his power toward developing the largest and 
one of the most permanent and legitimate sources of the national »wealth 
and strength, he deserves to rank rather as a public benefactor than as the 
successful leader of a private enterprise. The results of his intelligence and 
energy may show in his bank account, as they ought to, but they show in a 
far larger and nobler sense in the employment given to thousands of me- 
chanics and laborers ; the stimulus infused into mineral enterprise ; the be- 
neficial products developed for public good; the fortunes of many secured ; 
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the wealth of States increased, and the general sum of tue country’s indus- 
try and prosperity largely advanced. As public opinic . is often formed by 
a few bold minds, so a few such leaders as Col. Curtis .n any path of indus- 
try, are sufficient to perfect its enterprise and establish its universality. 

However many and various—as they are—his other projects and operations 
in the mineral field, we must regard his development of the zinc and Frank- 
linite interest of New Jersey, as his chef d’wuvre. They are two of the 
most valuable minerals in the world, Up to the time when Col. Curtis took 
them in hand, they had defied even Yankee enterprise and skill. They were 
a stumbling block to capital, science, and art. Indeed, they were regarded 
as comparatively valueless. It is not necessary to repeat what they are now, 
as that is already set forth in these pages. And for this great triumph New 
Jersey and the Union, are chiefly indebted to the indomitable energy and 
genius of Col. James L. Curtis. In less than five years he has added to the 
value of the mineral deposits of a single State, millions of dollars, and at 
the same time greatly increased the industry and general enterprise of that 
State. Nor has the result ended there; it has been beneficially felt in this 
city and other portions of the State, and in the mineral regions of Pennsylvania, 
Virginia, Maryland, and other sections of the Union. We could name more 
than twenty important mineral enterprises that have sprung, directly or in- 
directly, from Col. Curtis’ successful operations with the zinc and Franklinite 
of New Jersey, and the cirele promises to widen for years to come in in- 
creased and accelerated ratio. 

In connection with his migeral operations, Col. Curtis has long cherished 
a favorite idea which we trust he may live to see realized. It is the formation 
of a School of Mines, in which classes of youth shall be taught mineralogy 
and its relative sciences, theoretically by the ablest masters, and practically 
by explorations in the varions mineral regions, near and remote, until they 
shall be sufficiently accomplished to go forth to all our mountain and hill 
ranges, and spy out the hidden riches of our land. The country knows no 
greater want than a corps of thus educated young men, and none could 
command more remunerating and enviable position, or confer a greater ben- 
efit on the country. Our mineral wealth has a national character and impor- 
tance, and in furtherance of .this noble idea of a school for the creation of 
mineralogists, geologists, chemists, &c., the nation could richly afford to do- 
nate a million acres of its mineral lands. We hope Col. Curtis will place 
his idea in form before Congress, and urge action upon it as demanded by 
the interests of the whole country. If he can succeed in carrying out this 
idea, he will rank his name higher as a benefactor, than it could stand were 
he ten times elected to the executive chair of the Empire State, for which 
post his name was strongly urged in the late election. 

A word in conclusion, touching Col. Curtis as a citizen and a man. As 
a citizen he is an ornament to society. Liberal with his ample means, his 
hand is open to every worthy cause and object that may appeal to his sym- 
pathy or charity, while the same hand is strong to uphold public order, jus 
tice, and virtue. As a man, he is frank, ingenuous, and noble souled. Above 
the narrow prejudices and petty ambition that stain the acts and aspirations 
of too many in our midst, he can differ from his fellow-men in politics with- 
out bitterness, and in religion without bigotry. He would have all men in- 
telligent and fortunate, and rejoices in rather than envies—as is the com- 
mon rule—the success of others. In the prime of life, with a lovely family 
around him, and everything conspiring to his advantage, a proud future 
evidently lies before him. 
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Art. VI—MACKENZIN’S LAW OF PARTNERSHIP IN ENGLAND.* 


Tue English, commercially great as they are, have much to learn. Their 
law of partnership is incomplete, cumbrous, and unjust. If it were intended 
to check enterprise, and to deprive Capital of the means of legitimate em- 
ployment, that purpose has been well fulfilled. It is in spite of, and not 
owing to, the English law of partnership that Great Britain has obtained 
commercial and mercantile power. Common sense tells the capitalist that 
money will not fructify unless it be used. British law says, “If you adven- 
ture even one sixpence of it in partnership, you shall be and you are liable 
to the last penny in your possession.” 

There is no such thing in Great Britain as partnership with limited liabil- 
ity—what in this country is called special partnership, what is known through- 
out continental Europe as “ partnership en commandite.” An act of Par- 
liament, a Royal Charter of Incorporation, or Letters Patent from the 
Crown, have the power, it is true, of allowing partners in joint-stock compa- 
nies to be liable for no more than the respective amount of the shares each 
may possess. But the cost of an act of Parliament, even when wholly un- 
opposed, is about £800, and a charter or letters patent come nearly as ex- 
pensive. If two or more people choose to form a partnership, one to find 
£1,000, we will say, as the capital, and the other two supplying the requis- 
ite knowledge and industry, there are positively no means in England to 
limit the responsibility of him who supplies the money ;—the law is, that 
whatever amount |.e may bring, he is liable to the creditors of the concern 
not only to the full extent of that amount, but, as Lord Chancellor Cotten- 
ham declared, “even to the last shilling and the last acre he may have in 
the world.” 

In the last days of the Derby Government, last December, a curious discus- 
sion took place on that head in the House of Commons. The member from 
South Lancashire (Mr. W. Brown, of the well-known commercial house of 
Brown and Shipley, of Liverpool and New York,) moved for “ Copies of all 
applications made by the London, Liverpool, and North American Screw 
Steamship Company to the Board of Trade for a charter ; and of all corre- 
spondence between the said company and Board of Trade on the subject 
thereof; and of all letters, memorials, and other communications received 
by the Board of Trade from other persons, companies, and associations re- 
lating to such applications.” 

He was the mouth-piece of certain members of the shipping interest of 
Liverpool, who had heard that the Board of Trade intended to grant the 
above-named company a charter, by which the liabilities of the shareholders 
would be limited to the amount of their respective shares, and who “ sub- 
mitted that such a charter would be injurious to other shipowners who had 
invested large capital in the Canada trade, and were liable to the full extent 
of their property, as it subjected them to an unfair competition with a com- 
pany which was not exposed to the same risks as they were, and which was 
not restrained by the ordinary rules of commercial profit, and which inter- 
fered with private enterprise ; nor was there anything special in the compa- 
ny or undertaking which required an exceptional charter.” 





* Partnership “ en Commandite,” or Partnership with Limited Liabilities, for the Employment of 
+ pe = — of Wages, and the Revival of our Home and Colonial Trade. 8vo., pp. 250. 
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A long discussion ensued, in which the principle of limited liability was 
attacked and defended, while the government refused the papers, on the plea 
that the Board of Trade had not determined whether such a charter as was 
objected to should be granted. Mr. Lowe, who now holds office under the 
Aberdeen government, i piggste himself pay. in favor of the special 
limitation. He said :—‘ Hon. gentlemen were talking as if the limited lia- 
bility had never been tried as a principle of Commerce, But they forgot 
the experiences of France, and they forgot what were the results of the ex- 

riment in Massachusetts and in other of the advanced States of America. 

or himself he hoped that the day was not far distant when the House of 
Commons would relieve the Board of Trade from the invidious and annoy- 
ing duty imposed on it—not, however, to take back the power once given 
to that department—but by so changing the law as to leave it to every set 
of persons in England wishing to invest’ their capital for a common enter- 
prise to do so without having occasion to go to a government department 
at all, but simply by making known to the public, as in the United States, 
by advertisement, what their objects are, and what the capital is they pro- 
pose to put into the concern.” 

It is only within the last few years that the attention of the British Par- 
liament has been drawn to this question of partnership. In 1844, a Com- 
mittee on Joint-Stock Companies received evidence on this subject—in which 
limited liability was opposed by Mr. Jones Lloyd, the banker, (now Lord 
Overstone;) Mr. Thomas Tooke, the currency writer; Mr. Horsley Palmer, 
of the Bank of England; Mr. Kirkman Finlay, Sir George Lapont, Mr. 
John Gladstone, and Mr. Hodgkin; and was defended by the late Lord Ash- 
burton and his son Francis, (who had even prepared a plan for its adoption 
in England as far back as 1836 :) Mr. Naman Senior, the political economist ; 
Mr. Bellenden Ker, and half a score more, well-known as commercialists and 
politicians. 

In 1848, was published an octavo volume, now on our table, which put 
the advantages of limited liability so clearly before the public that, in 1850, 
Mr. Staney, M. P., obtained the appointment of a Parliamentary Committee, 
to inquire into it, and, in 1851, actually introduced a bill to allow its gene- 
ral adoption, which bill, however, he did not proceed with. 

The book before us, as we have learned, was written in a peculiar man- 
ner, Mr. Thomas Wilson, (an Englishman who had realized a large fortune 
as the partner of the late king of Holland, in the cotton works at Brussels 
and the linen factory at Liege,) came to London, immediately after the 
French revolution in 1848, and, holding a few shares in a joint-stock com- 
pany, was made to feel, as a rich and solvent man, that he was liable for the 
debts of the concern, not only to the extent of his shares, but to the full 
amount of his whole property. He backed out of the co-partnership with 
a loss, and looked about for a literary man capable of writing a book against 
the system by which he (Mr. Wilson) had suffered, and in support of the 
special partnership by which he had made his fortune. He met Dr. Shelton 
Mackenzie, (well known in this country asthe former correspondent of Major 
Noah’s Hvening Star,) and that gentleman wrote the book in question in 
six weeks. We believe it was put to press chapter after chapter, as it was 
written. There is no appearance of haste about it. There is a vast quan- 
tity of commercial, legal, statistical, and general information, clearly and 
sometimes eloquently written. And in the chapter entitled ‘ American vs. 
British Trade,” we find more facts and more liberality than English writers 
usually take the trouble to collect, or have the fairness to express. 
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In the opening chapter, Dr. Mackenzie has collected some of the experi- 
ences of his friend, Mr. Wilson, and one of them, relating to the rise of the 
Peel family, from the cotton trade, is too interesting to be omitted :— 


The rise and progress of that trade in this country is very curious. There 
are persons yet living who recollect its commencement, In 1764, the East India 
Company petitioned Parliament for permission to export foreign printed cottons 
in their African trade, those which they temper from India being too fine. The 
year following that, permission having been given, a Dutchman, named Voort- 
man, came over from Holland to print calieoes; but not being allowed to print 
India cottons for consumption in England, he returned to Wezep, in his native 
land.* One of his Dutch workmen married a woman named Story from Car- 
lisle, whose father died about 1766. Her two brothers, of tender age, were left 
orphans, and she took charge of them, procuring them employment at Wezep, 
whither she had removed. Both these became calico-printers. About the year 
1788, Benjamin Story, the elder, was invited by the Emperor Joseph II. to go 
into Belgium (then a province of Austria) with his master, Mr. Clements, to print 
cottons. He went, and died in Brussels in 1832, at the age of 86, proprietor of 
most extensive print-works, opposite the palace of Lacken, near that city. The 
first Dutchman whom I have named, had the privilege, while in England, of print- 
ing Indian Baftas and Salampores, for the East India Company, under an engage- 
ment to export them; but not for home consumption. To make certain that 
they were exported, and not sold in England, the Excise Officers stamped each 
piece, charging sixpence a yard duty, which was returned as a drawback when 
they were sent out of the country.; After the works were given up, and this 
rinter had left England, the Exciseman who stamped the pieces was ordered into 
neashire, among the publicans, and, fortunately for one of the first men of the 
age, took up his abode at the Black Bull, at Biackbura, then kept by Mr. Yates. 
While engaged in stamping the calicoes for exportation, the Excise Officer had 
ev up some knowledge of the process of printing. He had learned how 
locks of wood, on which flowers had been cut, could yield impressions upon 
cotton fabrics previously prepared by being dipped into mordants of solutions of 
iron. “Mine host” of the Black Bull, in conjunction with another person and 
the Exciseman (“under the rose,”) began calico-printing near Blackburn, about 
the year 1766, with some blocks purchased from Voortman :—that “ othe: person” 
was the grandfather of Sir Robert Peel, who, as a statesman and financier. has 
occupied the highest position in the Legislature and Executive Government of 
this country for many years, and whose pride it is that he has sprang from the 
people. The Exciseman eventually married into one of the first families in Lan- 
eashire; and, with his natural intelligence, aided by the connections which he had 
formed, laid the foundation of the largest private fortunes in the kingdom, as 
well as of a branch of manufacture and trade which now, and for a long time 
past, has employed much of the capital, labor, and enterprise of the country. It 
is not overstating the fact, when it is said that nearly three millions sterling have 
been gained by the families of the two persons, who, as has been shown, chiefly 
founded the other manufactures of England. As “Inpustria” is the motto and 
has been the principle of the Peel family, it is not surprising that what may be 





* So early had the trade been in full operation in the Low Countries, that the History of Amster- 
dam states that, “in 177, calico-printers must not enter the city with carts whose wheels were less 
than four inches wide, for fear of cutting up the pavement.” 

+ Among the advantages which science has conferred on society may be reckoned that of rapid 
bleaching. Previous to the middle of the last century, the Dutch had a monopoly of bleaching. 
The Scotch manufacturers used to send their goods to Holland, and receive them back after an in- 
terval of about nine months. About the year 1760, it was proposed by Dr. Home, of Edinburg, to 
substitute sulphuric acid for the sour milk which the Dutch bleachers had hitherto used. This sug- 
gestion was adupted ; and the time of bleaching was thereby reduced from nine to three months, 
About fifty years ago, chlorine began to be used, instead of exposure to the sun on the grass ; and 
the process is now so complete that the most extensive bleaching houses in Glasgow are in narrow 
lanes where the sunshine never enters; and it is quite usual to receive unbleached goods on the 
morning of one day and return them on the next, bleached and ready for the markets. This, of 
course, has had great effect on the prices of textile manufactures, 
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called the “ lion’s share” of the adventure has fallen to them. From such a small 
commencement, as has thus been described, arose the cotton manufactures of this 
country. 

In conclusion, we may state that if commercial and legal works (for this 
volume partakes of the double character) could be made as agreeable as 
this, without any lack of information, they would be more generally popu- 
lar than they are. Dr. Shelton Mackenzie is a rapid and ready writer, and 
his great experience as a journalist in England has given him a general and 
very accurate acquaintance with political, literary, and commercial subjects. 
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ASSIGNMENT MADE BY A DEBTOR UNDER FAILING CIRCUMSTANCES. 


Decision in the Court of Appeals, in the case of John Nicholson vs. David 
Leavitt, by Edmonds, Judge. 


A voluntary assignment made by a debtor under failing circumstances, is void if it contain a clause 
authorizing the assignee to sell the assigned property on credit, because it is calculated to hinder 
and delay creditors, and reserves to the debtor, or the assignee of his own choice, the absolute 
control over the debtor’s } aie aac which, in justice, belongs to the creditor, and enables them, in- 
stezd of the creditor, to determi:e when the debt shall be paid. 

A debtor in failing circumstances has a right to make a voluntary assignment, to select his own as- 
signee, and to give preferences among his creditors. But further than that he may not go to inter- 
fering with his creditors’ right to enforce th payment of his debts by due process of law, at such 
time and in such manner as to him may seem best. Such is the right of the creditor; and the 
duty of a debtor is to make an absolute and unfettered dedication of all his property to the pay- 
ment of his debts. 

Judgment of the Superior Court reversed, and venire de nove awarded, with costs in the court below. 

The question is presented in this case simply and nakedly, whether a volun- 
tary assignment by a debtor in failing circumstances is void by reason of its 
containing a clause authorizing the assignee to sell the assigned property on 
credit. 

I should be inclined to consider the decision of the Supreme Court, in Bur- 
dich vs. Hunting, M. J., and the ruling of this court in Barney vs. Griffin, 2 
Comst., 371, as decisive of the question. I have no means of going behind the 
report of these cases, to inquire into the private opinion of the members of the 
court, and if I had, I should be reluctant to do so, lest I might be regarded as 
sanctioning a course that may tend to unsettle and weaken the authority of the 
court of last resort. So far as the record of the case, made by the authorized 
officer of the State, may, in its language, give rise to double criticism, it becomes 
a perfectly legitimate subject of inquiry. But when that record is sufficiently 
explicit on its face, I cannot feel myself at liberty to impair its just force, by any 
private cross-examination of the members of the court, or by any private and 
irresponsible statement of theirs in conflict with the plain import of their official 
language. 

As, however, the authority of the decision of this court has been questioned 
by the inferior tribunal, whose judgment we are now considering, and has been 
fully discussed on the argument before us, it will be as well to reiterate here 
and on this oceasion, and, if practicable, in language too explicit for doubt, our 
entire concurrence with the ruling on this point, in both of the cases referred to. 

For more than thirty years our courts have been struggling to keep within due 
bounds, voluntary assignments by failing debtors. No one can be eg hte. 
in the administration of justice, without becoming sensible how much fraud an 
mischief are perpetrated under color of such machinery. ‘To punish a vigilant 
creditor, to extort terms from him, to keep the property within the debtor’s con- 
trol by means of a friendly assignee, or to make it as available to him as possi- 
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ble, are far more frequently the purpose of such assignments than a fair and 
equal distribution of the property among those to whom it equitably belongs. 

And the result at which courts are bound to aim, such distribution, namely, 
and that as soon as practicable, is almost invariably thwarted by these assign- 
ments, and the delay and hindrance which they interpose, under the pretence.of 
a iy and a full dedication of the debtor’s effects to the payment of his debts. 

nder the name of that equality which is equity, the means of the debtor are 
placed beyond the reach of his creditor, and frequently consumed in expenses and 
charges by the assignee, rather than in the liquidation of debts. 

Such is most generally the practical effect of tolerating these voluntary as- 
signments, and no one can long occupy a seat on the bench without witnessing 
and lamenting it. 

The only ground on which they have ever been allowed at all is, that they do 
only that which every principle of honesty demands, and surrender all of a debt- 
or’s property to the satisfaction of all his debts. Yet it most frequently is true, 
that they operate to withdraw that property from that legitimate purpose, at least 
for a while, if not permanently, and often appropriate it to other purposes. 

The courts have been compelled to witness these frauds, thus perpetrated in 
the name of the law, until they have been constrained by a sense of duty to aim 
at suppressing the evil as far as in them lies, and at attaining that equality which 
is shunned under the pretence of seeking it. 

From the cases of Murray vs. Riggs, (2 J. Ch. R., 565,) and Hyslop vs. Clark, 
(14 J. R., 458,) both in 1817, until this day, our courts, both of law and equity, 
have struggled for the attainment of this object, and been engaged in striking 
down the various forms devised by the ingenuity of debtors, to pervert a rule 
sounding fairly to purposes of evil. 

] remember well the effort that was made in the Court for Correction of Er- 
rors, in the case of Grover vs. Wakeman, (11 Wend.,) to relax the strict rule of 
the courts, and sustain the voluntary assignments as a quasi necessary substitute 
for a bankrupt law. I was myself engaged in that effort, and was unwilling to 
extend the rule any further than it had been extended in the case of Murray vs. 
Riggs. But after full and mature consideration I was overruled by a very decid- 
ed majority of the court, and the ruling of Grover vs. Wakeman have ever since, 
for now some twenty years, been the unwavering law of this State. 

The principle established by that case was happily and forcibly stated by Judge 
Sutherland, who delivered the prevailing opinion of the court in Grover vs. 
Wakeman, and it is manifest from the report of the latter case, that it was the 
intention of that, the court of last resort, after full consideration so to establish 
it. “It is time,” he says, “that some plain, simple, but comprehensive principle 
should be adopted and settled upon this subject. In the absence of a bankrupt 
law, the right of giving preferences must probably be sustained. Let the embar- 
rassed debtor, therefore, assign his property for the benefit of whom he pleases; 
but let the assignment be absolute and unconditional; let it contain no reserva- 
tions or conditions for the benefit of the assignor; let it not extort from the fears 
and apprehensions of the creditors, or any of them, an absolute discharge of their 
debts as the consideration for a partial dividend; let it not convert the debtor into 
a dispenser of alms to his own creditors; and above all, let it not put up his fa 
vor and bounty at auction, under the cover of a trust, to be bestowed upon the 
highest bidder. After the maturest reflection upon this subject, I have come to 
the conclusion that the interests, both of debtor and creditor, as well as the gen- 
eral purposes of justice, would be promoted, if the question is still an open one, 
by confining these assignments to the simple and direct appropriation of the 
property of the debtor to the payment of his debts. 

“The remnants of many of these insolvent estates are now wasted in litigation, 
growing out of the complex or suspicious character of the provisions of these 
assignments. One device after another, to cover up the property for the benefit 
of the assignor, or to secure to him, either directly or indirectly, some unconsci- 
entious advantage, has from time to time been brought before our courts, and re- 
ceived condemnation. But new shifts and devices are still resorted to, and will 
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continue to be so, until some principle is adopted upon the subject, so plain and 
simple, that honest debtors cannot mistake it, and fraudulent ones will be deter- 
red from its violation by the certainty of detection and defeat. 

“The principle to which I have adverted, it appears to me, if adopted, will, to 
a very considerable extent, accomplish that object.” 

I acknowledge the binding force of this decision, even in this the court of last 
resort, and have ever felt myself constrained to.obey it, when sitting in any in- 
ferior tribunal, and it is perhaps proper that [ should admit, that subsequent re- 
flection and experience have tended to impress on my mind the conviction of its 
entire propriety. I am therefore disposed to re-affirm it, in the broad and explicit 
language in which it was then announced. [ have already had occasion to do so 
at the Special Term of the Supreme Court, upon the same question now present- 
ed to us, and 1 am now persuaded that there is no other rule that can be safely 
adopted, to prevent the innumerable frauds that are perpetrated under the sanc- 
tion and in the name of these voluntary assignments. 

The great consideration that is urged in support of the clause which is ebject- 
ed to in this assignment is, that the assignee must have some discretion as to the 
mode of selling the property, and that discretion may often warrant a sale on 
eredit—that sales on credit are often expressly sanctioned by the statute, and that 
therefore it cannot be improper to confer in terms upon the assignee the power 
which flows to him as a necessary incident, or in the language used in this re- 
gard, “if the law says that the authority, as necessary and beneficial, is given by 
implication, we shall not commit the absurdity of saying that it is illegal and 
fraudulent when given in terms.” 

Now it seems to me that this argument overlooks this important consideration, 
that sanctioning this clause “ when given in terms,” strips the creditor of his con- 
trol over the property, and confers that control on the debtor. 

When a debtor becomes insolvent, his property belongs in equity and justice 
to his creditors, and not to him, and thenceforth the object and aim of the law is 
to give it to his creditors. He has an interest to see that it is not sacrificed or 
wasted, but is so managed as to pay as much of his debts as possible. 

This is the extent of his equitable interest, but it is subordinate to the rights 
of his creditor, which are to have the property applied to the satisfaction of the 
debts, without fraud, hindrance, or delay. 

That subordination is an inflexible principle of the law, and is universal, save 
only where it is interfered with by the rule which sustains these voluntary as- 
signments. It is in obedience to that principle that the creditor hasa right to re- 
sort to the courts, and enforce the satisfaction of his claim, even at the expense 
of a forced sale and sacrifice of the debtor’s property. It is that which lies at 
the foundation of all bankrupt laws, and is interwoven into our insolvent laws. 
It is founded in justice, enacted into her statutes, and is necessary for the due 
protection of the immense mass of mercantile transactions which are accumulat- 
ing around us. Yet it is invaded by the rule which sanctions voluntary assign- 
ments—a rule having its origin, not in the statute, but in the decisions of our 
courts, and springing from the difficulties flowing from the absence of a general 
bankrupt law. A bankrupt law that would take from the debtor control of his 
property when he became insolvent, and transfer it to his creditors, and to them 
p~ Noe not to such one only as would press the hardest, would obviate all the 

culty. 

: But in the absence of such a law, there is nothing to stay the progress of the 
vigilant creditor, but a voluntary assignment. How far that assignment shall go, 
and what shall be its provisions, and what its office beyond the invasion of the 
subordination already spoken of, has been the dispute. It is already too well 
settled for us now to shake, that it may also perform the oflice of preferring one 
creditor to another, Shall it go further? Shall it also give the debtor power to 
say to his creditors, you shall wait my pleasure for your pay? You shall abide my 
time and not select your own, for the satisfaction of your just claim? Because 
if it may, it necessarily takes from the creditor the control of the mode and man- 
ner in which he shall coerce payment, and confers it upon the debtor and the 
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friendly assignee whom he may choose. And can any one say that this is not 

hindering Gok delaying creditors? Practically it is so, reason or refine upon it 

as we may. Anything that interrupts the creditor in the lawful pursuit of his 

ee the courts, for the purpose of enforcing payment, hinders and 
elays him. 

Wigs be said, however, that this strikes at the principle of voluntary assign. 
ments, at all, and especially at that which allows of preferences among creditors. 

Truly, it seems so. Yet those two principles, whether they are exceptions or 
| aay oni to the general rule, are far too well settled for me now to intend to 

isturb them, The general rule is referred to for the purpose of avowing the 
determination at once, of adhering to’ it, and allowing no further exceptions or 
qualifications to it. A 

It is not difficult to see how the creditor may be delayed and hindered by the 
clause in question. When he has obtained his judgment, he has a right to his 
execution at once, and toa sale of the testator’s property, within such time as 
the law allows. But the assignment takes away from him that right, and com- 
pels him to wait such time as the assignee may see fit, subject only to such con- 
trol as the court may exercise over an unreasonable delay. If it be lawful to in- 
sert such a clause, then it will be lawful for the assignee to give a credit, and 
the only control the debtor can exercise through the courts will be over an un- 
reasonable delay, while without the clause, he may ask the courts to order a sale 
without any delay. 

In one ease, the delay will be in the exercise of a sound discretion with which 
the courts will not, for a slight cause, interfere. In the other, it will be an ar- 
bitrary act, and readily controlled. In one case, to give credit, and thereby cause 
delay, will be a part of his duty written down for him, and in the other, it 
will not be allowed without permission obtained. In one case, it will be at his 
option, and in the other, only by direction of the court, after notice to the parties 
in interest. In one case, he may consult the interest of the debtor who has 
selected him, and in the other, he must consult that of the creditor whose trus- 
tee he is, 

It will not be difficult, then, to see how the rights and remedies of the creditor 
may be in fact affected by legalizing this obnoxious clause, and practically we 
knew, and have often seen, how it may be and has been used as a means to that 
end, 

The suggestion that credit on official sales is sometimes authorized by statute, 
does not strike me as having any application to the case in hand, for it seems to 
me there is some difference whether an act is authorized by statute or not. And 
if the fact that a principle is adopted in a particular statute is a ground for its 
universal application, (and that seems to be the argument,) then the provision of 
pe insolvent laws forbidding preferences would destroy all assignments of that 
character. 

But it is unnecessary to dwell upon the other suggestions that were made on 
the argument. I have already stated the general principle on which I regard this 
clause as illegal, and that is in no wise affected by those suggestions, for I look 
upon the clause as evidence of an intention to hinder and delay creditors because 
such is the inevitable result of it, and we must infer “that a man intends to do 
what his deliberate conduct plainly, distinctly, and inevitably tends to accomplish.” 
It may very well be, where the hindrance and delay is the necessary conse- 
quence of an act otherwise lawful of itself, that that will not vitiate the deed, 
but where the intent and object is to hinder and delay the final payment is fully 
intended, such intent will void the deed. The case of Van Nest vs. Yoe, (1 Sand., 
ch. R. 4,) is a striking illustration of the principle. See, also, Ward vs. Trotter, 
(3 Monroe, R. 1;) Vernon vs. Morton, (8 Dana, R, 247.) 

In all of those cases, the ultimate dedication of all the debtor’s property to the 
payment of his debts was provided for, but in the meantime, the assignment was 
intended to prevent a sacrifice of it by forced legai sales, and because of that in- 
tent the instruments were held void, and rightly so, I think; and it was well said 
in one of those causes :—*1t is no answer to say that the debtor provides an am- 
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ple fund for the payment of the debt, and that the creditor is ultimately to be 

aid in full. The law gives to the creditor the right to determine whether his 

btor shall have further indulgence, or whether he will pursue his remedy for 
the collection of his debt. 

It is this right which the clause in question would interfere with, and that in- 
terference is no more lawful in one case than the other. It has always been con- 
sidered objectionable for the Legislature to pass laws to stop or delay parties in 
the collection of their debts, To allow a party to make a stop-law of his own 
is still more obnoxious to sound principle. 

I am therefore of opinion that the assignment is void, by reason of the clause 
which authorizes the assignee to sell the assigned property on credit, and the 
judgment of the Superior Court ought to be reversed. 


MERCHANTABLE WHISKY. 


Our attention has been called by a correspondent, to the subjoined case of ar- 
bitration in the Cincinnatt Cuamper or Commerce. The Price Current of 
that city in publishing the reports of the committee of arbitration, remarks :— 


The decision is one of great importance both to the dealers in and manufac- 
turers of the article. The committees (it was carried up to the committee of 
appeals,) have decided that sellers are responsible when they sell whisky without 
having an understanding relative to its quality, which may prove unmerchantable. 
The question was also decided that inspectors, under the general inspection laws 
of the State, are required merely to ascertain the proof of the whisky, and the 
capacity of the barrel. The result of this decision will be, we suppose, that here- 
after whisky will be sold for whatit may be, whether “ rotten,” or ‘sound,” with 
the understanding that the purchaser shall have no recourse upon the seller, unless 
when the seller may know the article to be prime, and be willing to guaranty it, 
and the latter will, of course, command the highest price. ‘This arrangement will, 
we think, effectually provide against the difficulties that have heretofore existed. 

Upon the several points decided upon by the committoes there are, we are aware, 
different opinions; but our own impression is that the decision is correct. Whis- 
ky is an article which enters largely into our Commerce, and it should not be ex- 
empt from the control exercised over other commodities by the civil laws and the 
laws established by custom, because, in its use, it becomes by abuse a curse to 
the community. So long as it is an article of trade, manufacturers should not 
be allowed advantages over purchasers. 

It is very certain that whisky is frequently made out of rotten corn, and also, 
that it is often damaged while passing through the process of distillation. An 
extensive distiller admitted, a few days since, that he had used corn so rotten, that 
hogs would not consume the slop. An article manufactured in this way must be 
inferior, and the seller is no more entitled to a full price for it, than a miller is to 
the price of superfine flour for fine. A law or custom that would enable a man- 
a, to pass it off as prime, and compel the purchaser to suffer all Joss, would 

€ unjust. 


In Committee of Arbitration Cincinnati Chamber of Commerce, July 29, 1852, 
Joseph C. Butler & Co. vs, N. W. Thomas & Co. 

This case was brought to recover damages sustained in consequence of a lot 
of eighty-three barrels whisky purchased by plaintiffs of defendants, and shipped 
to Pittsburg, not proving merchantable, being what is termed ‘ musty.” 

It appears that about the 26th of April last, plaintiffs purchased of defendants 
eighty-three barrels of whisky to fill an order of Messrs. Miller & Rieketson of 
Pittsburgh, and shipped the same immediately by steamer Messenger. Upon the 
receipt in Pittsburg, or very soon thereafter, Miller & Ricketson telegraphed plain- 
tiffs that the whisky was musty; and refusing to receive it, asked for instructions, 
Plaintiffs advised defendants of the fact, but no definite instructions were given, 
the senior member of the house being absent; but it was advised to have the 
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whisky sold there, (Pittsburg,) and they (defendants,) would do whatever was 
customary in such cases. The whisky was sold at Pittsburg and plaintiffs now 
seek to recover, with interest, the loss sustained in consequence of the article 
proving not merchantable. 

The following is a copy of the account as rendered by Messrs, J. C. Butler 

0.— 
/ Messrs. N. W. Thomas & Co: 
To Joseph C. Butler & Co., Dr. 

For amount paid 29th April, 1852, for 88 barrels whisky, 

shipped to Pittsburg, and on arrival there found not mer- 

chantable, being musty ....... $550 43 

Proceeds of same at Pittsburg oe $523 70 
Deduct 4 months interest, and guaranty commission on 


$481 92 eee 21 69 
502 01 


-—_— 


TOerrrerer rrr errr ey eeeceee $48 42 


Plaintiffs produced depositions of the deputy my gauger of Pittsburgh, the 
rectifier of Miller & Ricketson, and the receiving clerk of the same house; the 
two former testifying that the whisky was musty, and the latter, that the lot re- 
ferred to in the depositions was the same received from Cincinnati per steamer 
messenger. 

Defendants offered no evidence as to the quality of the whisky when sold, but 
they contended that the article having passed through the hands of a city inspec- 
tor, and it having been customary for purchasers to run the risk of quality, they 
(defendants,) are not liable, and therefore object to the claim presented by plain. 
tiffs. 

The committee called in Messrs. Edmund Dexter, and Henry Pike, liquor dea- 
lers and rectifiers of this city, who stated that musty whisky when used for rec- 
tifying, is worth two to five cents per gallon less than a prime article, but when 
used for making alcohol, the difference is not material. 

Upon the several points presented in this case the committee decided— 

Ist. That the whisky was musty and therefore not a merchantable article when 
sold by the defendants. 

2d. That the article of whisky cannot be considered in trade as different from 
any other, and therefore the usages which govern transactions in flour, pork, or 
other commodities, the quality of which regulates the price, must apply to do- 
mestic liquor. When flour or pork is sold and an inspector called in to deter- 
mine the quality, then the seller is no longer responsible; but if flour is sold for 
superfine, or a lot of pork for sweet mess, though nothing should be said as to 
quality and no written guaranty given, yet if either prove inferior to the quality 
indicated by the brand or the term expressed to represent the character of the 
article, and no inspector having been called in, the seller is bound to make good 
the quality. The principle applies to whisky, hecause the quality of the com- 
modity is not tested by the inspector. 

3d. The law creating the office of inspector of domestic liquors does not 
elearly make it the duty of inspectors to ascertain the quality of whisky, but 
merely to ascertain the proof, and capacity of barrel. That the law has always 
been understood in this light is evident, from the custom which has been estab- 
lished. 

The committee allow the claim of plaintiffs, less the 24 per cent charges for 
guaranty commission. 

Award.—That N. W. Thomas & Co. pay to Joseph C. Butler & Co, the sum 


of $36 42. 

ROBT. BROWNE, 
JOS, TORRENCE, {commie 
LEWIS STAGG, 


I dissent from the decision of the majority of the committee, and therefore 
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protest against it being held as a precedent for the trade of the city, in regard to 
the purchase and sale of whisky, for the following reasons :— 

Ist. I hold that whisky does not stand in the same relation as other articles of 
produce purchased and sold inthis market. The latter, or a portion of them, 
are subject to a rigid inspection law, which defines their standard as regards quan- 
tity and quality. In cases where inspection law does not apply, custom has made 
a ie and in this case, unless the quality is guarantied by the seller, the pur- 
chaser is bound for his own protection to examine the quality. It is not so, how- 
ever, with whisky. Neither law nor custom has defined what shall constitute a 
merchantable article, the proof of the articles being the standard by which the 
trade is governed. The law provides as to quantity, strength, or proof, and no 
more. Custom has, for all times past, held that whisky, as usually purchased 
and sold in this market, was merchantable, without reference to its other qualities. 
No objection has ever been raised in this city or any place except in the city 
of Pittsburg, in reference to musty or other qualities. I contend there is no such 
thing as unmerchantable whisky. 

The committee had it in evidence that musty whisky for aleohol was as good 
as any other. There is a choice in quality Ido notdeny, but the purchaser, as in 
other articles, should select the quality best suited to his trade. The manufac. 
turer or factor is not liable in consequence of customs prevailing in other cities, 
The custom of this city makes the ‘iw by which the trade here must be gov- 
erned. 

GEORGE KECK, Minority of Committee. 

Committee of Appeals, Cincinnati Chamber of Commerce, August 5, 1852. 
Joseph C. Butler & Co. vs. N. W. Thomas & Co. 

This case was brought up from the committee of appeals. 

The committee confirm the award of the committee of arbitration, with the 
addition of 24 per cent guaranty commission claimed by plaintiffs. 
Award.—That N. W. Thomas & Co. pay to J. C. Butler & Co., forty-eight 


dollars and forty-two cents, being in full the amount of their claim. 
W. HOOPER, 
B. EGGLESTO 
THOS, ODIORNE, /COMmittee. 
E. W. PATTISON, 


INDORSERS—NOTICE OF PROTEST. 


In the Court of Appeals, (State of New York,) December 30th, 1852. The 
President &c. of the Montgomery County Bank, respondent vs. Seymour N. 
Marsh and others, appellants. 

When the indorser of a note resides in one town and has an office or place of 
of business in another, in each of which there is a post-oflice to which he is in 
the habit of resorting to deposit and receive letters, a notice of protest addressed 
to him at either place, when he has not designated his address in the indorse- 
ment, and does reside in the town where the note is payable, will be good. 

A stockholder of a bank is a competent witness for the bank, notwithstanding 
his interest. As is not a party to the action, nor a person for whose immediate 
benefit it is prosecuted, within the meaning of section 899 of the Code of 
Procedure. : 





BOTTOMRY BOND—-ADVANCE OF FREIGHT——-CHARTER PARTY. 


The master of aship having a given a bottomry bond on a ship and the freight 
to A., subsequently chartered the ship to B., who, by the terms of the charter. 
party, was to advance part of the freight to defray necessary expenses already 
incurred ; the charter-party then provided for payment of the balance of freight 
to A. in discharge of the bond, It was held that the bond-holder had no claim 
upon the freight advanced, as against the consignee of the cargo and assignee of 
the freight, but that his claim was against such freight in the hands of the owner 
himself, which was capable of being attached and made liable to the bond-holders 
demand. (The Cynthia, 16 Jurist, 749.) 
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LOSS OF RAILROAD TICKET BY A PASSENGER. 


The late case of Alexander vs. the Cincinnati, Hamilton, and Dayton Railroad 
Company, related to the consequences of a mishap, which sometimes overtakes 
travelers—the loss of a ticket. 

The plaintiff having lost his ticket- and being called upon to produce it, was 
ejected from the car at night and compelled to walk over a mile for shelter, 

e weather being cold he froze his feet, and brought an action to recover dama- 
ges for the alleged injury. 

The Judge charged the Jury that the ticket was merely evidence of a party’s 
having paid for the privilege of riding in the cars, and that if the ticket were lost 
it was competent for him to substitute other evidence in its place. 

In regard to the suggestion that a lost ticket might be found and used by one 
who had not paid for it, the Court remarked that a company need not expose 
themselves to any such imposition as this. It is not necessary that the tickets 
should be issued in such a manner that they would be good in the hands of a 
stranger, who may happen to have obtained passession of it. 

A verdict was rendered for the plaintiff in the sum of $500. 


FIRE INSURANCE, 

We copy from a Philadelphia paper the subjoined case decided in one of the 
courts of that city. 

_ This was an action on a policy of insurance. The facts were that Henry Cary 
Baird, the well known book publisher, deposited with Mr. J. F. Ducomb, a book- 
binder, works of various kinds to be bound. To indemnify himself against loss 
by fire, he insured the property so deposited, in April last year, in the Philadel- 
phia Insurance Company for the sum of $2,000, on “ books bound and unbound, 
and on sheets folded and in orem of binding, contained in the bindery of J. 
F. Ducomb, in the third and fourth stories of Hart’s brick building, northeast 
corner of Sixth and Chesnut Streets.” The amount and value of the goods 
$3,700, and the fact of their total destruction was proved by Mr. J. F. Dacomb 
and Mr. A. Hart. 

The company rested their defence on the ground of a mistake in the deserip- 
tion; the stories stated in describing the bindery being the third and fourth, while 
in fact. it was the fourth and fifth. 

It was proved by Mr. 8S. C. Morton, President of the American Fire Insurance 
Company, and by Mr. Benton Smith, Secretary of the Pennsylvania Insurance 
Company, (both of which companies paid risks on Ducomb’s bindery,) that the 
mistake did not increase the risk or his amount of premium on the sum insured, 
their-own insurance being at the same rate of premium. 

His honor, after argument, ruled that if the risk was not increased by the ac- 
tual position of the bindery, so that a higher rate of premium would have been 
charged, the plaintiff could recover. 

The Jury found for the plaintiff the whole amount claimed $2,065. 


ACTION ON A LENT NOTE DISCOUNTED AT A USURIOUS RATE. 


In New York Common Pleas, March 11, 1852; before Judge Woodruff. Al- 
bert L. Case & Co. vs. Charles Lent and Samuel E. Lent. 

This was an action on a note of $530,made by Charles Lent to his brother 
Samuel E. Lent, and by the latter indorsed to the plaintiffs. The defense was, 
that it was a lent note without consideration as between the two brothers Charles 
and Samuel, and that it was discounted by the plaintiffs at a usurious rate. The 
plaintiffs contended that there was no usury, and that notes were exchanged be- 
tween the two brothers, and that the usury claimed was but the fees paid by the 
defendants to their own bankers for negotiating the note. 

The court charged that if the notes were exchanged, as claimed by the plaint- 
iffs, the transaction was not usurious, at whatever rate the note might have been 
sold, and also charged that the commissions paid by the defendants to their own 
brokers was not usury. Verdict for plaintiffs, $565 56. 
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ATTACHING CREDITORS—COMMISSION MERCHANTS. 


4 

In the Supreme Court of Louisiana, Eustis, Chief Justice. Hill, McLean 
& Co. vs. Simpson—Prehn, Clegg & Co. and others, intervenors, 

This suit presents a contest between the plaintiffs, as attaching creditors and 
as vendors, and the intervenors, as commission merchants, claiming the right to 
hold a large quantity of cotton upon which they had made advances. 

On the 3d June, 1851, Hill, McLean & Co., of this city, sold to John Simp- 
son 819 bales of cotton for the — of $30,585 72 cash, payable on delivery. 
The cotton was stored in the Orleans Cotton Press, but was not delivered to 
Simpson until 4th June. On the day of the sale the plaintiffs received from 
Simpson $20,000 on account, and on the 7th he gave them his check on Robb & 
Co., bankers, for the balance, $10,585 72, which was protested for non-payment. 
For the recovery of thig sum, and to enforce their privilege as vendors, the plain- 
tiffs brought the present suit. On the 9th June following, Simpson had abscon- 
ded, and the plaintiffs caused to be issued a writ of sequestration, and writs of 
attachment against his property. The sheriff seized the 819 bales of cotton, un- 
der the writ of sequestration, and was executed by process of garnishment 
against the intervening parties. On the 21st June a confession of judgment was 
entered by Simpson in favor of the plaintiffs for the balance claimed, with priv- 
ilege as vendors, and as attaching creditors. Previous to this the parties who 

made advances on the cotton had intervened, and claimed each for his inter- 
est the cotton sequestered. 

Held, that the parties to these transactions being all in perfect food faith, 
the first question which presented itself was, whether at the time of the seizure 
of the cotton the vendors had a privilege on it. The sale was made for cash on 
delivery. The cotton was delivered on the 4th of June. The plaintiffs, by their 
delivery of the cotton, gave the purchaser the ownership of it, and he appeared 
as the owner and got credit on his purchase accordingly in the market, without 
any notice or interference on the part of the plaintiffs on account of their unpaid 
balance, until the 9th of June following. On the latter day, therefore, when the 
seizure was made, the plaintiffs had no privilege on the cotton which could con- 
flict with the rights of the intervenors. The plaintiffs having no privilege on 
the cotton at the time of the seizure, it only remains to determine their rights 
under their attachments. The rule is, that. when the owner has parted with his 
control over a thing, and cannot change its destination, his creditors cannot at- 
tach it; but whenever the owner can sell or deliver, the creditor may seize. 

The fact that some of the intervenors had, prior to the service of the attach- 
ments, pledged the bills of lading received from Simpson to Dennistoun & Co. 
and the Canal Bank, to secure certain bills of exchange drawn by them—the 
bills of lading to be returned, on the satisfactory acceptance of the bills of ex- 
change, was not an unusual transaction in this market, and there being no evi- 
dence to show that the transaction in this instance was of a tortuous character 
in any sense, it did not affect the rights of the intervenors. 

At the time of the service of the garnishment, all the cotton was on shipboard, 
except ninety-two bales, for which bills of lading had been indorsed and deliv- 
ered by Simpson to the intervenors. The shipment was completed, the bills of 
lading negotiated, and the property was entirely beyond the control of its own- 
er. Hence, the cotton was beyond the reach of the plaintiffs’ garnishment. 
Judgment was therefore rendered in favor of the intervenors. 


LIABILITIES OF PARTNERSHIP——BROKERS, 


In the Court of Appeals, (State of New York,) December 30th, 1852. Thom- 
as Birch, appellant, vs, Walter L. Newberry & Co., respondents. 

The defendants, exchange brokers at Chicago, in April, 1845, agreed to ter- 
minate their partnership on the first of May following. On the 30th of April, 
one partner having formed a new partnership with the plaintiff, to continue the 
business from the first of May, settled with his former partner, and, in the settle- 
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ment, canceled two notes of the old firm amounting to $10,000, whiqh had been 
taken up by the new firm, and received therefor from the old firm, a draft paya- 
ble to the order of the new firm for $3,000, on J. T. Smith & Co. of New York, 
correspondents and agents of the old firm, and an order for certain drafts (or their 
proceeds,) which had sent by the old firm to Smith & Co. for collection— 
the drafts and order amounting to near $11,000—covering all the assets of the 
old firm in the hands of Smith & Co., and exceeding the amount of the two 
notes $940 93, for which sum the note of the new firm was given to the old. 

The new firm on the first of May, transmitted by Mail, from Chicago to Smith 
& Co.,at New York, the draft and order, with instructions to place the amount 
of the draft to their credit, and to hold the paper mentioned in the order, for col- 
lection for them. Smith & Co. acknow = mt the receipt of the draft. and 
order, on the 9th May, by Mail, saying they had placed the $3,000 to the credit 
of the new firm, but had not then time to examine the accounts of the old firm 
as to the order. This letter, by mail, could not reach Chicago until after the 
16th May. No other demand was made by the new firm upon Smith & Co. for 
the $3,000 or the drafts, until after May 16th, when Smith & Co. failed, having 
previously received the avails of all the drafts, except one of $1,000. They 
were insolvent on the 36th April, but were in good credit and paid all demands 
upon them until their failure. The bill in this case was filed by the incoming 
partner, against the members of the old firm, to compel the retiring partners to 

to the new firm one-half the amount of the two notes and interest. 

Held, that the old firm was not liable to the néw for the losses sustained by 
the insolvency and failure of Smith & Co. 

That the only guaranty on the part of the old firm, was that the things they 
assumed to transfer, were in fact what they described them to be. 

That if the guaranty extended farther, the new firm had made Smith & Co. 
their agents, and assumed the risk or their responsibility. 


SALVAGE CASE, 


In the Admiralty Court, (British,) January, 1853. 

This was an action brought by the screw steamer Phebe, of the burden of 
570 tons, with engines of 130 horse-power, against the Arabian, also a screw 
steamer, of the burden of 394 tons, with engines of 150 horse-power, to obtain 
remuneration for salvage services rendered to her from the 24th to the 26th of 
June, 1852. Both vessels were homeward-bound from Constantinople to Liv- 
erpool, with general cargoes. The Arabian, on the morning of the 24th, acci- 
dentally broke her intermediate shaft and damaged other parts of the machinery, 
which impeded the working of both her engines. At three, P. M., she was de- 
scried by the Phebe, about fourteen miles to the eastward of the Island of Ga- 
lita, and, having been taken in tow, was conducted back to Malta—a distance of 
250 miles. The principal point in contest between the parties was the danger 
to which the Arabian was exposed. By the salvors it was represented that she 
was drifting bodily on the inhospitable coast of Tunis; whereas the owners al- 
leged that when the Phebe came up the Arabian was adopting measures to re- 
pair the machinery, and was proceeding under sail to Malta, The value of the 
property salved was £14,000, and the action was entered for £7,000. 

The learned judge, after commenting upon the extent of affidavits on the part 
of the salvors, awarded £950, with costs, and added, that but for the latter cir- 
cumstance he should have decreed £1,000. 


RAILWAY COMPANY—LIABILITIES FOR LOSS OF PASSENGERS’ LUGGAGE. 


A decision of great importance to railway travelers has been given in the 
Court of Session in Scotland, viz; that a railway company is liable for the value 
of a passenger’s luggage lost on their line, although such luggage was not ad- 
dressed. (Campbell vs, Caledonian Railway Company, 19 Law Times Reports 


328.) 
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GENERAL STATE OF THE MONEY MARKET—EXPANSION OF CREDIT, AND INFLATION OF PRICES— 
CAUSES AND PROBABLE ISSUE OF THE PRESENT COMMERCIAL PROSPERITY—TOTAL INCREASE IN 
THE METALLIC CURRENCY OF THE COUNTRY FOR 28 YEARS, WITH A COMPARISON OF 
THE RELATIVE ANNUAL GAIN—EVILS MOST TO BE APPREHENDED FROM SPECULATIYE ExX- 
CITEMENTS—SHAPES OF DANGER TO BE SEEN IN THE FUTURE—DEPOSITS AND COINAGE FOR 
JANUARY AT THE PHILADELPHIA AND NEW ORLEANS MINTS—IMPORTS OF FOREIGN GOODS FOR 
JANUARY—CLASSIFICATION OF IMPORTS RECEIVED AT NEW YORK—RECEIPTS FOR CASH DUTIES, 
SHOWING AN INCREASE IN THE IMPORTS OF ARTICLES OF LUXURY—EXPORTS FROM NEW YORK 
FOR JANUARY, WITH A COMPARISON OF THE SHIPMENT OF DIFFERENT ARTICLES OF PRODUCE— 
NEW MINT BILL—REDUCTIUN IN WEIGHT OF SILVER COIN, AND SEIGNIORAGE UPON GOLD—MUL-+ 
TIPLICATION OF NEW BANKS, ETC, 


TuereE has been less buoyancy of feeling in moneyed circles since the date of 
our last report. In each of the principal cities of the Union, but especially in 
New York, large amounts of fancy stocks and speculative investments are car- 
ried by parties most of whom are dependent upon borrowed capital for their 
support, and thus the advance of the rate of interest abroad, and the fluctuations 
in the market at home, have created no little uneasiness as to the final result. 
That there has been a very great expansion in credits, with a corresponding in- 
fluence upon prices, is apparent to the most casual observer; but the course 
which this movement will take in future—whether toward a still greater inflation 
—a gradual reduction—or a sudden collapse—it is not easy to predict. Many 
who remember the rapid expansions of former periods, so speedily followed 
by sudden and disastrous revulsions, look for the same catastrophe as the cer- 
tain result of the present excitement; while others regard the sources of our 
prosperity as beyond the reach of a commercial panic. It may be that both 
classes are mistaken. There is certainly no such analogy between the causes 
of the present expansion, and those which produced similar excitements in the 
past, as would warrant a belief in the certainty of a like termination in a sudden 
and disastrous revulsion. The fever of speculation in the past has been almost 
always caused by a very rapidand unwarranted increase in the quantity of nom- 
inal capital in circulation, which capital was found totally unreliable, the moment 
the seeming prosperity received a healthful check. The history of the present 
expansion has a totally different reading. It began side by side with the increase 
of our coined gold, and it has hardly kept pace with this increase in relative ex- 
pansion. We hazard nothing in saying that the nominal value of other species 
of property has not increased uniformly with the product of gold ; and the rela- 
tive proportions between capital and credits, bear at this moment a comparison 
more favorable to the latter than at the commencement of the expansion. In 
plain words, there is at this moment a greater amount of solid available capital 
in proportion to the business of the country,than there was four years ago. 
We know that new enterprises have been started, requiring a great outlay of 
money, and that many of these schemes have already absorbed heavy sums in 
their progress; but the amount of coin distributed through the channels of trade, 
and more especially throughout the interior of our country, is enormously large, 
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‘compared with our progress in that respect informer years. It is well to reftesh 
our memory with a few statistics on this important subject, and we have taken 
some pains to present them in a form, as far as we know, never before published. 

Beginning with the year 1821, the total imports of foreign coin and bullion 
into the United States, down to the close of the fiscal year 1847-8, amounted 
to $252,169,841 ; while the total exports of the precious metals for the same 
time amounted to $180,462,406, showing a gain for 28 years of $71,707,435 ; 
in addition to the above, the total deposit for coinage of gold and silver of do- 
mestic production for the same time, was in round numbers not far from 
$10,000,000, making a total gain of specie from these sourees of about 
$82,000,000, or in round numbers, $3,000,000 per year. Now beginning with 

the year 1848-9, the imports of foreign eoin and bullion into the United States 
to date are $24,000,000, and the production of domestic bullion which has been 
coined $165,000,000, making a total of $189,000,000; from this deduct the ex- 
ports $85,000,000, and we have a total gain in our specie currency of 
$104,000,000, in four and a half years, or at the rate of $23,000,000 per year. 
This estimate does not include the amount brought by emigrants, although that 
has much increased ; nor does it include a still more important item, the gold 
dust which is used for manufacturing, and other private purposes, without reach- 
ing the mint. Formerly this consumption was from the coin included in our 
imports, now it is exclusive of this and is much larger than generally supposed. 
But leaving this out of the calculation, we have still an merease to the coin ac- 
tually circulating in the country, at the rate of $23,000,000 per annum. In view 
of such an increase, against a ratio for the previous 28 years of less than $3,000,000, 
the candid inquirer must admit that the expansion in business and relative pri- 
ces, has been exceedingly moderate. Create what panies we will, there is some- 
thing to fall back upon, and thus although temporary revulsions may bring losses 
to individual speculators, that eannot lead us so near to the verge of national 
bankruptcy, as we have been in the disasters of the past, when the expansion 
was caused merely by an unnatural inflation of credits, 

The thing most to be dreaded in the present excitement, is the waste of money 
upon useless projects and wild schemes, where the capital ean neither be re- 
gathered or profitably employed. The mere transfer of local property from one 
hand to another at a high nominal rate, works much less misehief than generally 
supposed. The chief evil resulting from it, is the idleness and extravagance it 
is apt to engender among the speculators themselves. 

We do not wish to be understood as warranting the continuanee of our pres- 
ent prosperity ; our object has been to show that it is not chimerical, and that 
it is not to be permanently ‘cheeked, by the same causes which have brought on 
the revulsions of the past. If evil overtake us, it will come in some other 
shape. Suppose, for instance, that while our imports are swelling to a largo 
amount, and while capitalists are carrying a lead of stocks and bonds greater 
than ever before known, the cotton crop should fail, or the production of this 
staple should be greatly diminished; in this case those who suppose that the 
bulk of our new securities are held abroad, would find themselves wofully mis- 
taken. They would find a great portion of it represented by the additional cap- 
ital already noticed, which being called upon to make good the deficiency of 
exports, would leave the securities like a mill-stone upon the neck of the money 
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market. Such a contingency, however, may not arise, and if it should, the im-, 
mediate decline of imports would soon regulate the evil, and apply the proper 
correction, . 

The receipts of gold from California continue large, but would have been 
much greater; had the stormy weather not prevented a free communication be- 
tween the mines and the sea coast. The following will show the deposits and 
coinage at the Philadelphia and New. Orleans mints for the month of January : 


DEPOSITS FOR JANUARY. 
NEW ORLEANS, PHILADELPHIA. 


From California, Total. From California. Total. 
Gold... eeeeese ee @f es eaoeerere $297,998 $309,263 $4,917,000 $4,962,500 


i oS is sons ncacee 1,731 5,497 14,000 14,000 











Total..............++. $299,729 $314,760 $4,931,000 $4,976,500 


+ GOLD COINAGE, 


Pieces. Value. Pieces. Value. 
Double eagles....... Sb Poe eve 13,500 $270,000 201,223 $4,024,460 
ESE EEO LORE IDOE *e®eeee #*#8 4884 11,460 114,600 
Half eagles ..........eceeees sekne.- cewenre 27,576 137,880 
Quarter eagles ....... Bo A COPIED PR ay Sr a 95,910 239,775 


Gold dollars ......6.0.se0.00- 100,000 100,000 292,673 292,673 
Total gold coinage ...... 113,500 $370,000 628,842 $4,809,388 


BILVEB COINAGE. 








Three-cent pieces,..........+. eereee eereeene 3,125,000 $93,750 
COPPER COINAGE. 
Cents..... ee eres er eeesreeeoses eeeeee 888888 886,079 $8,860 











Total coinage........... 118,500 $870,000 4,139,921 $4,906,998 

The receipts for the spring months will very likely show an increase upon the 
corresponding months of Jast year. 

The imports at all of the ports are comparatively large, and at New York 

show a very considerable gain on the same period of last year. The following 
is a comparison for three years :— 


IMPORTS OF FOREIGN MERCHANDISE AT NEW YORK FOR THE MONTH OF JANUARY. 


1850. 1851. 1859. 1853. 


Entered for consumption........ $10,543,531 $12,708,518 $8,584,311 $11,563,405 
Entered for warchousing...... a 950,753 1,611,847 1,281,594 642,279 
Free goods......... eeccscccecs 437,270 937,650 1,041,456 1,202,238 


Specie and bullion.............. 433,882 210,455 104,736 83,048 





Total entered at the port ..... $12,365,436 $15,468,470 $11,012,097 $13,440,970 
Withdrawn from warehouse... 902,965 1,024,246 1,584,652 1,536,835 


It will be seen from the above that the value of goods entered for warehous- 
ing for the first month of the current year is only half as large as for the same 
month of 1852, and but little more than one-third of the amount for January, 
1851. This shows that the demand has been active for immediate delivery, and 
that no surplus has accumulated. Our statistical returns for February are not 
yet complete, but enough is known to warrant the assertion that the rate of in- 
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crease as above noticed has been still larger than in January. In addition to 
this, it is known that large quantities of goods, designed for the steamers which 
have already arrived, have been shut out, and that the shipments will be large 
for some time to come. The packets, particularly the later dates from Havre, 
have cleared with fewer costly fabrics, but from other parts of the world vessels 
arrive with full cargoes. The imports of tea will be very large. In one week, 
nearly one million of dollars in this commodity were landed at the port of New 
York. The receipts of dry goods also continue in excess of the amount for the 
corresponding period of 1852, although less than the total for the same period 
of 1851. The following comparison will be found of interest :— 


FOREIGN MERCHANDISE, EXCLUSIVE OF SPECIE, ENTERED AT NEW YORK FOR THE MONTH 





OF JANUARY. 
1851. 1859. 1863. 
Dry G00d8........seeccccecceseceeeees $9,872,564 $17,927,376 $8,564,818 
General merchandise.........4...++.++++ 5,885,451 2,979,985 4,843,104 
Total. ....ccccccvecseccnssccees $15,258,015 $10,907,861 $13,407,922 


The imports of dry goods have been divided among the different classes of 
fabrics as follows :— 
IMPORTS OF FOREIGN DRY GOODS AT NEW YORK FOR THE MONTH OF JANUARY. 
ENTERED FOR CONSUMPTION. 











1851. 1859. 1853. 
Manufactures of wool.......... diana $1,600,098 $1,806,822 $1,614,872 
Manufactures of cotton...........000. 1,848,441 1,308,452 1,743,168 
Manufactures of silk ..... ‘aie ihe 4,032,002 2,970,633 $,888,165 
Manufactures of flax............se00- 692,138 669,261 870,460 
Miscellaneous dry goods......... inGiee 540,204 451,243 478,462 
Wes avciccducus eSceresdies $8,707,883 $6,605,811 $8,089,626 

WITHDRAWN FROM WAREHOUSE. 

1851. 1859. 1853. 
Manufactures of wool.........e..ee8: $105,827 $214,102 $117,711 
Manufactures of cotton .......+ceee+- 254,224 280,601 165,887 
Manufactures of silk.............00-. 106,370 291,886 836,582 
Manufactures of flax............. cua sl 109,985 121,685 29,965 
Miscellaneous dry goods ........... % 53,950 22,320 15,096 
| pe ona erga cu dedes exes $630,806 $980,544 $724,741 


Add entered for consumption......... 8,707,883 6,605,811 8,089,626 


Total thrown on the market.... $9,838,189 $7,586,855 $8,814,367 
ENTERED FOR WAREHOUSING. 














1861. 1862. 1863. 
Manufactures of wool............+00- $139,656 $184,111 $72,951 
Manufactures of cotton ........ee200% 222,412 208,856 108,491 
Manufactures of silk......... iain Suiininih 206,005 837,857 288,759 
Manufactures of flax......... Fay at SD 54,355 66,839 11,516 
Miscellaneous dry goods............+ 42,258 24,402 58,475 
ERR eter opine Nem jectes $664,681 $1,321,565 $475,192 


Add entered for consumption......... 8,707,883 6,605,811 8,089,626 








Total entered at the port...... $9,872,564 $7,927,376 $8,564,818 
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The cash duties have been larger than the increased dutiable importa would 
warrant, according to former averages, showing that the merchandise received 
contains a larger amount than usual of articles of luxury, which are entered at 
a high rate. 


RECEIPTS FOR DUTIES AT THE PORT OF NEW YORK FOR THE MONTH OF JANUARY. 


Year. Amount. Year. Amount. 

TEE tcc cheetceee MELEE UT. LIME occccctacesssss. Ganneee we 
pgs ie Uh ee a 2,600,562 64 | 1849...........000ee 1,898,024 12 
WEE A isei be dive te acs 8,511,610. 04 | 1848...........00008 2,282,638 52 


The exports of provisions show also a large increase over the corresponding 
period of last year, but have not reached the amount shipped in January, 1851; 
the exports of specie show a decline, as compared with either of the last two 
years :— 


EXPORTS FROM NEW YORK TO FOREIGN PORTS FOR THE MONTH OF JANUARY. 


1850. 1861. 1852, 1858. 
DomeStic produce.........+ $2,715,320 $3,152,744 $2,419,296 $2,990,624 
Foreign merchand, (dutiable) . 382,141 422,395 358,244 265,780 
Foreign merchand. (free) .... 44,710 51,584 26,693 42,574 
Specie cide cunitn ete eed <6 90,361 1,266,281 2,868,958 447,679 








Total ......cecceeeeee-+ $3,262,532 $4,893,004 $5,673,191 $4,046,607 
Total, exclusive of specie 3,172,171 8,626,733 2,804,233 8,298,928 


We have also compiled a statement of the comparative shipments of different 
articles of produce from New York to foreign ports from January 1st to Feb- 
ruary 20th, which will show the relative course of the export trade thus far for 
the current year :— 


EXPORTS FROM NEW YORK TO FOREIGN PORTS OF CERTAIN LEADING ARTICLES OF 
DOMESTIC PRODUCE. 


1859. 1858. 1852, 1858. 
Ashes—pots..... bbls. 1,298 777 | Naval stores....bbls. 70,130 86,447 
pearls....... a" 10 | Oils, whale.....galls. 7,781 7,263 
Beeswax.........lbs. 48,141 29,954 sperm......... 18,023 181,088 
Breadstuffs— lard........6-. 18,980 © 1,826 
Wheat flour ..bbls. 69,667 128,272 linseed ........ 2,873 1,079 
Rye flour...... eee 337 84 | Provisions— 
Corn meal........ 3,734 7,693; Pork......... bbls. 5,816 6,086 
Wheat ...... bush. 121,810 870,010} Beef............. 4,514 10,836 
| a 3,003 ......| Cut meats.....Ibs. 628.408 400,038 
Me apnoea 919 6,050; Butter........... 80,512 107,910 
ee ee ee ee Biel NE $11,269 923,858 
Corn....... eoeeee 68,267 94,498 DARE: Giisisc HSs4% . 240,628 991,529 
Candles, mold. . boxes 7,826 10,568) Rice........... tres. 7417 2,285 
sperm...... 190 635 | Tallow.......... ewt. 287,522 22,738 
Ce see tons 8,885 2,099 | Tobacco, crude...pkgs. 2,680 2,177 
Cotton ........bales 56,255 15,965 | Do, manufactured.lbs. 283,500 474,182 
} ap RP IEG 1,178 797 | Whalebone......... 36,528 166,131 
Hops......... cosees 202 43 





It will be seen from the above that the exports of breadstuffs have more than 
doubled for the first seven weeks of the current year, as compared with the 
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same period of the last. Cotton has gone forward freely from Southern ports, 
but the shipments from New York have declined. The exports of provisions 
have also increased, and the vlearances of this class of produce, as well as of 
breadstuffs, have been at higher prices. 

Since our last, the New Mint Bill has become a law, and will be published in 
our next number. Its provisions give general satisfaction, particularly the 
reduction of the weight of our silver coin, which will tend to relieve the present 
scarcity of small change. The reduction applies only to half dollars, quarter 
dollars, dimes, and half dimes, and is equal to 6.91 per cent, as will be seen by 
the following comparison :— 


Half Quarter Half 

dollar. doliar. Dime. dime, 
Old weight.... .... cooveees grains §=«=©6206.25 «108.125 41.25 20.625 
New weight....... ined ben ewewaes 192. 96. 38.40 19.20 








Reduction....... eoeese pecee 14.25 7.125 2.85 1.425 


Had more than this been taken from the intrinsic value of the coin, imilators 
might have supplied the change from private mints, and thus have defrauded 
government of the profits of the new coinage. The Jaw further provides for a 
seignorage of 4 of 1 per cent on the gold coinage, a measure which has been 
severely opposed by those whose interests are more immediately connected with 
the bullion business. It has been said that the effect will be to drive a large 
portion of the gold dust directly to England for coinage, instead of its present 
direction to Philade)phia via New York. As far as this shall be limited to the 
amount which would be shipped in coin to Europe, it can hardly be said to be 
an evil. The transmission of gold dust to the United States Mint, and the some- 
what expensive process of turning it into coin, together with the subsequent 
return of the same to New York, from whence it is shipped to London, there to 
be melted and recoined, has always seemed to us like a waste of labor. If the 
dust should be shipped to England either from New York or directly from San 
Francisco, only so far as the same would have been sent after coinage, we should 
think the change a saving instead of aloss. The laws of trade will prevent a 
greater sum being shipped than is required to pay our balances abroad, for the 
moment a larger amount is exported the rate of exchange would at once de- 
eline, and the advantage gained by saving the expense of coinage would all be 
lost. 

New banks continue to multiply, and the Western States are creating, under 
new free banking laws, a host of small institutions, which inerease so fast that 
it is difficult even to keep a list of them. This rapid extension of banking fa- 
cilities, and more especially of banks intended merely to furnish a depreciated 
circulation, is a great evil, and seems to be attended with an unusual amount of 
fraud and corruption. If the sound banks do not set their faces against these 
frauds, they will find that the whole country will rise up in indignation, and a 
reaction occur, which shall bring a loss of credit, even to the most respectable 
institutions. 
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BOSTON INSURANCE COMPANIES, 


The subjoined synopsis of the yearly returns of the Insurance Companies, with 
specific capitals in the city of Boston, was prepared expressly for the Merchants’ 
Magazine, by C. E. W. Damock, Esq., Secretary of the Warren Insurance Company. 
Some years since we published a similar table, prepared by our esteemed friend Joun 
L. Dunmocg, Esq., the efficient and intelligent President of the same company. 









SYNOPSIS FROM THE YEARLY RETURNS OF THE INSURANCE COMPANIES, WITH SPECIFIC OAPI- 
TALS, IN THE CITY OF BOSTON, DECEMBER Ist, 1852. 






RESOURCES. 






















United States, Real Estate Loans on collateral and 
State, Bank, Railroad, and personal security ; cash 
and other stocks Morigages on hand, and prem, notes 
at par value,* on the same, on risks terminated. 
American........... $365,330 $46,000 $65,975 
ee eee 289,000 21,225 58,096 
Boylston. ......++.+ 267,500 56,000 127,171 
Cochituate ......... 115,200 45,000 5,156 
MN cdldee Keine sad 19,600 61,200 5,742 
Fireman’s.......... é 265,265 148,600 106,671 
Franklin............ 261,400 18,600 64,521 
Hope ....... eoheece 206,760 ans 47,547 
Manufacturer’s ...... 407,825 59,030 258,889 
Mercantile Marine.... 828.025 diets 13,894 
Merchants’ .......... 538,575 100,000 50,684 
OS ere 252,460 887,890 282,218 
Betas « veg inn. es 331,030 47,900 146,848 
a N. American ........ 40,400 50,482 16,942 
a Suffolk ..... SG béide o- 149,930 80,000 29,920 
: United States ....... 137,490 i308 47,650 
: i. Barrer er 83,000 46,200 54,914 ' 
Washington.......... 78,970 71,500 62,947 ie 
$4,197,760 $1,139,627 $1,445,785 
LIABILITIES. 





Fire Premiums re- 

























Capital Borrowed Losses ceived on risks not 
Stock. Money. unpaid. terminated. 
American. ......+..: $300,000 poe? $35,500 $22,466 
MEE banedes Gtesce 300,000 «eee 26,039 eats 
oo cae, TP 300,000 ¥ gale 95,000 22,822 
Cochituate........... 150,000 anit 4,250 12,848 
ne ERR P ET eee 145,950 eave 50 13,209 
a Fireman’s........... 800,000 oslo 18,000 73,975 
a rn 800,000 ‘eee 3,700 22,092 
E PK ikwashad cvoes 200,000 15,000 61,000 ‘chad 
3 Manufacturer’s....... 400,000 wae 47,000 90,928 
3 Mercantile Marine.... 800,000 Wet 25,475 al 
Merchants’.......... 600,000 ee 25,850 18,837 
National........... me 500,000 vmieis 38,000 48,410 
Pre ‘ 800,000 1 iy 188,900 34,283 
N. American ........ 100,000 pee g Satats 8,044 
Suffolk ..... CERES e's 225,000 6,000 15,000 1,939 
United States ....... 200,000 dead 2,000 1,926 
Warren ........ baie 150,000 a 16,850 1,658 
Washington ......... 200,000 wees 26,556 1,008 














$4,870,950 $629,170 $433,940 
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RECAPITULATION. 


per cent Fi nhgoe 

: Resources. Liabilities, Difference. —_ above par. par. 
American........... $477,305 $857,966 $119,389 $89 8-10 eee 
BORER . ceccccccccce 868,321 826,039 42,282 14 1-10 sees 
Boylston ...........+ 460,671 417,822 82,849 10 9-10 tees 
Cochituate .......... 165,356 167,093 1,737 vee 1 2-10 
 omuae PEATE Te 146,542 159,209 12,667 sees 8 6-10 
Fireman’s .......... 520,536 391975 128,561 42 9-10 see 
Franklin ..........+ $44,521 825,792 18,729 6 2-10 tees 


Hope aaneehesng kan 254,307 276,000 21,693 ene 10 9-10 
Manufacturers’ ...... 725,744 537,928 187,816 47 ghee 
Mercantile Marine. ... 841,919 825,475 16,444 5 5-10 vise 
Merchants’.......... 689,259 604,187 85,072 17 cece 
Ws Ss 5 0h pisses 822,568 586,410. 236,158 47 2-10 cess 
Neptune...... teases 525,778 523,183 2,595 1 ieee 
N, American ..... oes 107,824 108,044 220 par ones 


Suffolk ...c.ss..06 259,850 247,939 11,911 5 8-10 ao 
United States....... 185,140 208,926 18,786 eS 9 4-10 
Warren ............ | 184,114 168,508 15,606 10 4-10 daw 
Washington......... 213,417 227,564 14,147 ith 1 





$6,783,172 $5,955,060 


PREMIUM NOTES ON RISKS TERMINATED, AMOUNT AT RISK AND LOSSES PAID. 


Losses paid from 

Notes on At risk. Dec. 1, 51, to Dee. 1, 52. 

risks not terminated. _ Fire. Marine, Fire. Marine. 
American........... $78,375 $3,224,218 $3,876,411 $6,250 $87,289 
Be hn onan 82,824 Bp ee A 2,428,088 aaa 69,864 
MER cctelncecess 146,840 8,994.884 6,159,983 5,745 113 096 
Cochituate ......... Saeeue 1,661,016 cwkees 5,758 ee 5 SS 
) PR Lae SS osaeee 1,914,102 ee ee 2,214 Seevus 
Fireman’s,....... ee’ eae TOSGt Ste a since teat arr or 
Franklin ........++. 19,342 2,914,794 623,945 16,186 16,832 
ee ee i RMR SS AR 4,080,204 ewe 166,407 
Manufacturers’...... 88,807 10,230,194 2,887,735 48,055 85,875 
Mercantile Marine... Seen echeee 1,878,418 ae 44,057 
Merchants’.......... 97,482 11,975,808 8,609,044 24,879 69,531 
National ..... iseeus 37,091 6,740,163 9,026,699 84,157 13,630 
Neptune........... 815,795 6,696,614 10,781,619 16,099 316,579 
North American.,... cones eo. | eres ee ewes 
Suffolk......... Nn <<c5 i aed . 535,100 1,803,550 475 22,949 
United States ...... 28,007 324,788 858,016 52 54,494 
Warren..... mibwade 63,869 892,700 8,407,181 1,650 60,151 
Washington......... 76,298 242,400 2,201,035 “ree 69,782 





$1,194,922 $61,527,618 $58,571,879 $194,579 $1,140,536 











SAVINGS BANKS IN MASSACHUSETTS, 


The Bank Commissioners of Massachusetts being desirous of learning the condition 
of the Savings Banks of Great Britain and Ireland, addressed a letter in September, 
1852, to Hon. Ansort Lawrence, Minister at London, requesting the favor of his aid 
in procuring such documents as had been printed by order of the British government 
in relation to Savings Banks. In the same mcnth he forwarded to the Commissioners 
several valuable documents, which had been printed by order of the House of Com- 
mons, comprising the latest returns from each Savings Bank in the United Kingdom. 
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From the returns of their condition, November 20, 1851, we obtain the following in- 
teresting facts :— 


Population of the United Kingdom, 1851 ........++eseeeseeece 27,104,394 
Number of Savings in. co hanson se oat A 574 
Number of officers unpaid ..........seeeeeseseeecsceeeeesers 618 
Haber of officers paid. os... ieee ce sccecccccedee covcees 1,168 
Amount of securities given by the unpaid officers .........+.... £353,000 0 0 
Amount of securities given by the paid officers .......++..+++++ 339,705 0 0 
Salaries and allowances of the paid officers...........+. ccccece 76,099 8 7 
Annual expenses of management, inclusive of all salaries........ 103,254 10 11 
Average rate of interest paid to depositors per annum........++ 2 17 10 
Total amount owing to depositors............eeceeeeeeeeeeeees 80,184,604 11 2 


Of which, £30,173,347 1 11 had been invested with the Commissioners for the redue- 
tion of the natiogal debt. The average rate per annum on the capital of the banks 
for the expenses of management was 7s. 9d. on £100. 

In the three largest Savings Banks in the city of New York, whose deposits at the 
commencement of 1852, amounted to upward of fifteen millions of dollars, the invest- 
ments are less varied than the law permits in Massachusetts. In New York State 
there are no loans on personal security whatever. A peculiar feature in those institu- 
tions is that a less amount of interest is allowed on deposits exceeding $500, than on 
those under that amount. An act of the Legislature of New York, passed May 6, 
1839, authorizes the accumulation and investment by Savings Banks of a surplus 
fund, not exceeding 10 per cent on the deposits, to make good any losses by reason of 
a reduction in the value of their securities. 

In some of the New York charters there is a provision authorizing Savings Banks 
to pay to minors sums not exceeding a certain amount of deposits, and making the re- 
ceipts of minors valid, provided such deposits were made personally by the minors. 

We take from the report of the Secretary of State the aggregate condition of all 
the Savings Banks in the State in 1835 :— 


Number of depositors. .. 97,353 | Loans on Railroad stock.. $261,468 30 
Amount of deposits..... $18,401,307 86 | Invested in real estate ... 102,401 65 
Public funds........... 1,176,917 29] Loans in mortgage of real 
Loans on public funds. . . 7,650 00| estate .........seeeee 5,615,479 18 
Bank etock,; , 45.2... 8,555,296 96| Loans to county or town.. 2,012,249 95 
Loans on bank stock .... 550,704 00} Loans on personal security 5,023,417 62 
Deposits in banks, bearing Cash on hand. .......+.- $88,058 65 
POON Sal's cok ecs: 288,748 23| Amount of dividend...... 1,033,286 95 
Railroad stock ......... 145,739 25} Annual expenses........- 49,380 02 





The rate of dividend for the year was a fraction over 4 69-100. The average an- 
nual per cent of dividends of last five years was a fraction over 6 49-100. 

The subjoined tabular statement, showing the number of depositors in the Savings 
Banks of Massachusetts, and the aggregate of the deposits in each year since 1834, in 
which year returns were first required by law, is derived from the last annual report 
of the Bank Commissioners :— 


Year. No. Amount. Year. No. Amount. 
PROS eaves - 24,256 $8,407,773 90!1844.......... 49,699 $8,261,345 18 
ho) ee neue 27,282 3,921,870 88] 1845....... ... 58,178 9,818,287 56 
1886.......0066 29,786 4,374,578 71|1846.......... 62,893 10,680,933 10 
|: aap tial - 82,564 4,781,426 29)1847....... .e. 68,312 11,780,812 14 
TORR is cad aian 83,068 4,869,892 59/1848.......... 69,894 11,970,447 64 
1839..... pep 86,686 5,608,158 75/|1849.......... 71,629 12,111,553 64 
Speedy ay! 87,470 5,819,553 60/ 1850.......... 78,823 18,660,024 34 
WOR ek ia ccinsowes 41,423 6,714,181 94/1851..... «e+. 86,537 15,554,088 58 
SOEs cue dia coos 42.587 6,900,451 70) 1852........6. 97,858 18,401,307 86 
PGBS a sade mee 48,217 6,985,547 07 





It appears, from the foregoing table, that the amount of deposits in 1852, is five 
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times as large as in 1834, and the period embraced in the returns is less than nineteen 
years. The increase of deposits from May 31, 1851, to May 25, 1852, was $2,847,219 28. 

The capital of 105 banks of discount and deposit out of Boston amounts to 
$18,610,500; the amount of deposits (near the close of 1852) in the Savings Banks, 
was $18,401,307—showing that the laboring classes and the comparatively poor of 
Massachusetts have invested in Savings Banks nearly as much as the capital of all 
the banks of discount, d&c., (105) out of Boston. 





STATISTICS OF BANKING IN THE STATE OF NEW YORK. 


In the Merchants’ Magazine and Commercial Review for April, 1852, (vol. xxvi., 
pages 466-471,) we gave an abstract of the first annual report of the Superintendent 
of the Banking Department, as required by chapter 164, Laws of New York of 1851. 
Prior to that year the Banking Department was managed by the Controller. Weare 
indebted to D. B, St. Joun, Esq., the able Superintendent of the Department, for his 
second annual report, the most important portions of which we have embodied ina 
condensed form in the present and subsequent pages of the Merchants’ Magazine as 
follows :— 


The whole number of banks, banking associations, and individual bankers doing bu- 
siness on the first day of December, 1852, is two hundred and seventy-seven, viz. :— 
Incorporated banks, 70; banking associations, 118, individual bankers, 89 ; total, 277. 

Since the date of my last annual report, thirty-eight banking associations and indi- 
vidual bankers have deposited the securities required by law, and commenced the bu- 
siness of banking, viz:— 

ASSOCIATIONS. 


Astor Bank, New York. 
Binghamton, Bank of, Binghamton. 
Crouse Bank, Syracuse. 
City Bank of New York, New York. 
Empire City Bank, New York. 
East River Bank, New York, 
Fallkill Bank, Poughkeepsie. State Bank of Troy, Troy. 
Fulton County Bank, Gloversville. Suffolk Bank, New York. 
Farmers and Citizens’ Bank of Long Isl- | Ulster, Bank of, Saugerties. 

and, Williamsburg. Union Bank of Watertown, Watertown. 
Genesee, Bank of, Batavia. Williamsburg City Bank, Williamsburg. 
Tlion Bank, Ilion. West Troy, Bank of, West Troy. 
Mechanics’ Bank of Brooklyn, Brooklyn. 


The amount and character of the securities deposited by the twenty-four banking 
associations above named, are as follows :— 


Manufacturers’ Bank of Troy, Troy. 
Market Bank, New York. 

New York and Erie Bank, Dunkirk. 
Nassau Bank, New York. 
Quassaick Bank, Newburg. 

Salt Springs Bank, Syracuse. 








cy cn chihane chnhnedsen dies o6s000ess 006006su08 $461,000 
SE EL ca cb cass 5 tae Re cose seadechnes éacesknenae 939,820 
GOUees UNS WU Sa i ois eT ER clade cetobeies sesevede 858,900 
Canal revenue certificates....... eis ble tbls Gulalsec Pesan owen oeeruls 118,000 
UES 4 SVdGS anus euee oh os bdaeeas ee Err rr re ee erp mer y $2,877,720 
Circulation issued on the above securities ..... SRaREsacweecses 2,082,366 


Individual bankers under the name of the 





Brockport Exchange Bank, Brockport. 

Burnet Bank, Syracuse. 

Carthage, Bank of, Carthage. 

Dairymen’s Bank, Newport. 

Farmers’ Bank of Onondaga, Onondaga 
Valley. 

Leland Bank, New Lebanon. 

Merchants and Mechanics’ Bank of Oswego, 


Oswego. 





Monroe Bank of Rochester, Rochester. 

Newark, Bank of, Newark. 

People, Bank of the, Lowville. 

State Bank at Sacketts Harbor, Sacketts 
Harbor. 

Schoharie County Bank, Schoharie. 

Union, Bank of the, Belfast. 

Wyoming County Bank, Warsaw. 


Oe ee RES reer 
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The anmiount and character of the securities deposited by the fourteen individual 
bankers above named, are as follows :— 








EE EE Oe ee: ee eee) 
ee nS Ls, sc cscnensesedacudetecce cbecces ‘bocce 293,228 
United States stocks ......... cece cece cece ceseees ieaeake Hie ceades 265,200 
Gamal pevenme Certiflontes oi. os 6 o.00ccccwsccccccccdscciees teviesecces 40,000 






—_—— +. 


$793,811 
647,937 
The following statement shows the state and condition of all the banks, banking as- 
‘sociations, and individual bankers, from which reports have been received during the 
past year on the several days designated by the Superintendent for making their 
quarterly reports. 





NE eriieeires eeneee eeeepeeeeee eevee eeeeeenee . eeeeeeeeee 
Circulation issued on the above securities............+-. 60d wis 








RESOURCES, 
Reports dated 27th Re 
March, lé 


arch, 1852, une, 1852, 
Loans and discounts except to directors and 
brokers ......... secceecceces $105,738,445 $115,918,814 $124,145,908 








. dated 26th Rep. dated 4th 
Sept., 1852, 























Loans and discounts to “directors. . sivennnt 5,737,563 5,370,782 5,978,495 
All other liabilities, absolute or  conlagens 
of directors..... ..ccsescesescceeees 1,992,521 —«*1,800,791 —:1,741,029 
All sums due from brokers... pits wien naa 8,521,766 5,956,523 6,593,221 
a aks pte ab as oo oi sues oeene 4,012,008 4,183,970 4,262,480 
Bonds and mortgages ........+. pa Nails 4,445,745 4,548,490 4,827,926 
Stocks ....... ee ebeees 14,918,189 15,867,298 16,128,304 
Promissory notes other than for loans and 
discounts............: cepa eneees theca 120,153 142,202 183,583 
Loss and expense account...........s+++ 615,025 677,084 777,689 
SAIN fa okc cccscccdegecekeasses 277,464 274,577 289,333 
Specie... Coen ch étcevanetecnets haiann xs 10,730,634 18,304,856 9,998,815 
EE ee ae coescccceees 12,285,862 12,871,410 138,062,961 
Bills of solvent banks on hand............ 2,614,170 8,248,650 2,774,106 
a Bills of suspended banks on hand........ 8,506 2,636 8,473 
Estimated value of the same............. <, Ah 1,835 1,896 
& Due from solvent banks on demand....... 10,951,870 10,855,971 18,511,219 
ie Due from solvent banks on credit ........ 196,000 204,088 262,511 
a Due from suspended banks on demand..... 47,680 140,082 27,225 
A Estimated value of the same.......... van a heoamdiet ‘iain ghia 18,974 
a Due from suspended banks on credit...... Pr cle piietieia« 
rE a oe tes tetnabesee  geneeate.. +. mesened 









LIABILITIES, 





















ch benanesnchesnvevudtssincanese 59,026,740 69,705,683 62,207,216 

j PR GOLeuies sau ccddwscide dae seces 9,687,128 +—10,489,087 9,689,181 

E Notes in circulation not registered... fat, Wee 540,380 538,555 524,558 

q Registered notes in circulation........... 26,771,674 27,402,392 29,410,099 

a Due Treasurer of the State of New York.. 1,780,816 1,592,603 1,728,848 

a Due depositors on demand...........+.+- 66,211,535 65,034,604 66,897,497 
Be Due individuals and corporations other than 

" banks and depositors...... aes es maece 1,745,866 1,454,572 1,848,049 

# Due banks on demand.... .......... .- 18,600,580 28,466,277 27,586,419 

b Due banks on credit ..........0.0000. 482,684 1,762,890 1,259,918 
Due to others not included in either of the 

above heads ..........0e000% suing ale 1,392,917 1,461,788 1,507,114 

5 The total amount of circulating notes issued to banking associations and individual 

S bankers, outstanding on the first day of December, 1852, was $19,159,056; for the re- 






demption of which, securities were deposited and held in trust by the Superintendent, 
amounting in the aggregate to $20,230,112 67, viz.:— 
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Bonds and ee reese ee eeeeeeeeeeTeeeeeseeeeeeeeee 
New York State stocks 44 per cent.........00. $337,600 00 
i % 5 Mert LTT tet 4,126,66] 29 
“ = Bh... M. . we ewecewe wee 1,156,400 00 
Ky " 6 Bs t seiterere eee eweee 2,007,840 26 








United States stocks 5 per cent................ 1,788,600 00 
sig * 6 . eee ee ee ee ee eee ee 2,963,562 52 


Canal revenue certificates 6 per cent ......66 cecseseseee cecee ” 


Tinie Danke chal O er: GUNG. s sin vinin's «cde sane vn ycdssbenecs 
Arkansas State stock 6 per cent .........ccccccceccccccccecees 
Michigan State Stock 6 per cent ...........00cceececceececeess 
Cash iu deposit for stocks matured, bonds and mortgages paid, and 

MIE IUD Hn'b'e Cnn crinis' ée0eneks o0baneee ed sone ex 


eS rer OSS Pa an aR 
Total amount of securities held December 1, 1851......... 


Increase of securities for the year ending December 1st, 1852 


$4,114,443 00 


8,628,501 55 


4,747,162 52 
1,871,500 00 
646,687 83 
855,000 00 
181,000 00 


185,817 77 








$20,230,112 67 


16,822,714 85 








$3,407,397 82 


Total amount of circulation outstanding December Ist, 1852....... $19,159,056 00 


Total amount of circulation outstanding December Ist, 1852....... 


Increas* of circulation for the year ending December Ist, 1852..... 


15,671,004 00 


$3,488,052 00 











The following statement shows the name and location of such banks as have given 
notice of their intention to close their business ; the greatest amount of circulation is- 
sued to said banks, and the amount of circulation outstanding on the first day of De- 


cember, 1852 :— 
Greatest Outstand’g 


Banks. circulation, circulation, 
Knickerbocker Bank, Genoa............ ccccovevcccececce: «U0 886 21Bi8 600 
Champlain Bank, Ellenburg..........esseseeeeeeeceees o* 120,680 12.362 
American Bank, Mayville.......... .... ns gwek ovine oes 70,493 11,048 
Merchants’ Bank of Washington County, Granville........ . 49,635 20,269 
New York Stock Bank, Durham....... po anee teehee baceees 91,282 16,000 
McIntyre Bank, Adirondac..... eesewores corcnseveeelw ies 49,995 8,000 
Lumberman’s Bank, Wilmurt...... pas HE Lunde cwesinaeleks 65,338 51,603 
Amenia Bank, Leedsville............ Pee te empire Oe eh eeees T7179 21,108 
Excelsior Bank, Meridian................0+se005 aon eee 59,526 19,000 
Franklin Bank of Chautauque County, Marvin.......... osee 87,682 43,375 
Prattsville Bank, Prattsville.............. sé dugewnneeree® 110,000 5,868 


Ten individual bankers who have heretofore given notice of their intention to close 
their business, having complied with the provisions of sec. 8 of chap. 319, laws of 
1841, by redeeming 90 per cent of their circulation, have withdrawn the securities 
held in trust, and deposited an amount of money sufficient to redeem the balance of 
circulation outstanding. 

The fu)lowing statement shows the amount of circulation unredeemed on the first 
day of December, 1852; the amount of money held in trust by the Superintendent; 
the date of the first notice to bill holders to present their notes for payment, and the 


time when such notice will expire :— 
Outstand’g Cash 
circula’n. in dep’t. 


Banks. 

Cortland County Bank, Ashford...... $2,567 $2,567 
Heary Keep’s Bank, Watertown...... 769 69 
Village Bank, Randolph............ - 483 489 
Warren County Bank, Johnsburg. .... 2,609 2.609 
Sullivan County Bank, Monticello..... 3,980 3,980 
Northern Bank of New York, Madrid. 10,088 10,088 
Merchants’ Bank of Ontario County, 


Naples..... sueees Eppes inion 4.0 ain 5,182 5,182 
Adams Bank, Ashford.......... 20, Ad See 
Oswego County Bank, Meridian....... 8,697 3,697 
Commercial Bank of Lockport, Lock- 

DUNES csdeseees cceveesoseniiovan, “SE. ane 


Date of notice. 
Dec. 1, 1851 
Sep. 17, 1851 
May 22, 1851 
Nov. 4, 1851 
Aug.17, 1852 
Oct. 30, 1852 


Feb. 12, 1852 
June 2, 1852 
July 7, 1852 


Oct. 80, 1852 


Notice 
will expire. 
Dec. 1, 1858 
Sep. 17, 1853 
May 22, 1853 
Nov. 4, 1853 
Aug.17, 1854 
Oct. 80, 1854 


Feb. 12, 1854 
June 2, 1854 
July 7, 1854 


Oct. 30, 1854 
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The Franklin County Bank, an individual bank, having complied with sections 8 
and 9 of chapter 319, laws of 1851, and the individual banker having executed a bond 
dated April 20, 1852, with satisfactory sureties, conditioned for the redemption of all 
the outstanding circulating notes, if presented within six years from the day thereof, 
as required by section 9, chapter 68, laws of 1851, the securities held in trust for said 
bank, amounting to $3,022 66, were surrendered to the banker. The amount of cir- 
culating notes issued to this bank, and not returned to the department, is $2,544. It 
is understood that the outstanding notes are redeemed by Edward C. Weeks, of the 
city of New York, who was duly authorized to receive the above amount of $3,022 66, 
from the Superintendent of the Bank Department. 

There is held in trust for the redemption of the circulating notes of the Atlas Bank 
of Clymer, which failed in 1847, the sum of $4,820 47. The outstanding circulation 
is $4,351. The notes of this bank secured by “public stocks” are redeemed at 97 
per cent, those secured by “ stocks and real estate ” at 75 per cent. 

The James Bank and the Bank of New Rochelle failed to redeem their notes on the 
first day of October, i851. Measures were immediately taken to convert the securi- 
ties held in trust for these banks into money to redeem the circulating notes issued to 
them, after having given the notice required by section 4, chapter 203, laws of 1851. 

The bonds and mortgages held in trust for the James Bank were sold at auction at 
the Merchants’ Exchange, in the city of Albany, on the 17th day of December, 1851. 
The amount of mortgages credited to this bank at the time of its failure was $39,888, 
At the sale, these mortgages brought $29,475, showing a loss of $10,413, opabout 26 
per cent. The stocks held in trust amounted to $39,000, viz. :— 


$18,000 Michigan State stock. 
5,000 United States 5 per cent stock. 
10,000 New York State 5 per cent stock. 
6,000 New York State 54 per cent stock. 


which were sold at public auction at the Merchants’ Exchange, in the city of New 
York, on the 5th day of January, 1852, and brought in the aggregate the sum of 
$38,527 60, showing a loss of $472 50. The sum of $1,200 in cash was also held in 
trust for this bank. The outstanding circulation at the time of its failure was $76,743. 
A dividend of 91 per cent was made to the bill holders on the 16th day of January, 
1852. The circulation unredeemed on the Ist day of December, 1852, was $9,009, 
and the amount of cash held in trust to redeem the same, $8,186 25. Certificates 
have been given to bill-holders for unpaid balances on notes presented for redemption, 
upon which a small dividend may hereafter be paid. 

The bonds and mortgages held in trust for the Bank of New Rochelle were sold at 
the same time and place with those of the James Bank. The amount held for this 
bank was $63,913, which brought at the sale the sum of $37,400, showing a loss of 
about 41 per cent. The stocks held in trust for this bank consisted of New York 
State stocks, amounting to $76,481 10, of which $73,481 10 fell due upon the same 
day, (October Ist, 1851, ) on which the banker allowed his notes to be protested for 
non payment, and the balance, $3,000, were due on the Ist day of July last, which 
amounts have been received from the State. The outstanding circulation at the time 
of failure was $139,466, of which $130,009 was secured by “stocks and real estate,” 
and $9,457 by “stocks” only. A dividend of 81 per cent was made on the 16th day 
of January, 1852, on the notes secured by “stocks and real estate.” The notes se- 
cured by “stocks” alone are redeemed at par on presentation at the Bank Depart- 
ment. ‘ 
The circulation unredeemed on the Ist day of December, 1852, was $12,592, and 
the amount of cash held in trust to redeem the same, $11,870 89. Certificates have 
been given to bill-holders for unpaid balances on notes presented for redemption. 

The bonds and mortgages held in trust for this bank were on property situated in 
the city of Brooklyn and in the village of Dunkirk. From an examination of the pro- 
perty in Brooklyn, made by an agent appointed by me for that purpose, after the fail- 
ure of the bank, and prior to the sale of the mortgages, I became satisfied that the 
representations made to the Controller in regard to the productiveness of the proper- 
ty, were not to be relied upon, and that in this particular at least, he was deceived in 
regard to the actual condition of the mortgaged premises. The bonds and mortgages 
on the property, amounting to over $48,000, were made and executed by John C. Bun- 
ting and wife to Albert S. James, and by him assigned to Philo C. Fuller, Controller, 
covering 237 lots in the Ninth Ward of the city of Brooklyn. The premises were 
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valued, by the oppcainers appointed by the Controller for that purpose, at double the 
amount for which the mortgages were taken. 

The following tables, marked I. and IL, have been prepared to show the amount of 
outstanding circulating notes issued to nine incorporated banks, whose charters have 
expired, and of ten banks whose respective charters will expire on the Ist day of 
January, 1853. 

L.—SHOWING THE TIME WHEN THE CHARTERS OF SUNDRY INCORPORATED BANKS EXPIRED, 


AND THE AMOUNT OF THEIR CIRCULATING NOTES OUTSTANDING AND NOT RETURNED TO THE 
BANK DEPARTMENT ON THE 18ST DAY OF DECEMBER, 1852. 


Name of Bank. Charter expired. Circulation. 
Merchants’ Exchange Bank........1st Monday in June, 1849......... $181,700 
Bank of Auburn ................1st January, 1860,..........0 aS 160,000 
Bank of Ithaca..................1st January, 1850.........0eee00s 57,881 


Bank of Monroe.................-18t January, 1850...........0.00. 199,160 
Bank of Utica and Branch.........1st January, 1850................ 282,971 
Bank of Newburg................1st January, 1851.........0es000- 151,300 
New York State Bank ...........1st January, 1851............ Kis 247,683 
Bank of Genesee................ let January, 1852..........c000. 160,000 
City Bank, New York............ et July, 1852......cccescccecees 242,082 


US IONS 6 sds olin di.ch:e ahd mbiy 6 dk Gace 6s dec cueaee TTT 


IL—SHOWING THE TIME WHEN THE CHARTERS OF SUNDRY INCORPORATED BANKS WILL EX- 
PIRE, AND THE AMOUNT OF THEIR CIRCULATING NOTES OUTSTANDING AND NOT RETURNED TO 
THE BANK DEPARTMENT ON THE IsT DAY OF DECEMBER, 1852. 


Name of Bank. Charter will expire. Circulation. 
Bank of America...........0.+.+.18t January, 1853....0....0-e000- . $784,562 
Bank of Geneva...... cocccecees  L8t January, 1853.......c0eeee jaa 800,000 
Bank of New York...... wdc cesses slat Sammaty, 2008. &. 0c sent ives 654,500 


RE OF Tas ih ks Sek Ge CSS Ist January, 1853......... jevauek 296,226 
Butchers and Drovers’ Bank.. ....1st January, 1858.........000. 005 850,000 
Catskill Bank........ .....0+....1st January, 1858. .......0ceeeees 174,300 


Farmers’ Bank of Troy............1st January, 1853......0-.eee000: 225,000 
Mechanics and Farmers’ Bank......1st January, 1853........ bigiasaw es 800,000 
Mohawk Bank ..............+...1st January, 1858......... heen 147,181 
Union Bank............- ooeeeeesl8t January, 1853...... SEO beds 772,787 

TO CIN, 6 6. oct ksi cede s eeste Sie SOR 


There is now held in trust for various banks and individual bankers, $1,400,500 
canal revenue certificates, which were received under the provisions of chapter 485, 
section 6, laws of 1851, and constitute the basis of circulation to that amount. The 
law above referred to having been decided by the Court of Appeals to be unconstitu- 
tional, some anxiety has been manifested in regard to this class of security; but the 
idea should not be entertained that the State will neglect to provide in some way for 
refunding the amount, with the interest, which it has received from banks, bankers, 
and individuals. An omission or neglect on the part of the State to recognize the 
just and equitable claims of certificate holders, by the prompt and punctual payment 
of the interest, would bring distrust, and be calculated to produce dificulty and con- 
fusion in our monetary affairs, 

There is held in trust by the Superintendent the sum of $77,400 New York State 
stocks and canal revenue certificates, for sundry incorporated banks, as follows :— 

Interest, 
Banks. Stocks, &c. p.c. Under whatact. Amount. Total. 
Bank of Geneva........New York State.... 5 April 12, 1848. $10,000 
Bank of Geneva........New York State.... 6 April 12,1848. 12,000 
$22,000 
Bank of Orange County..Canal rev. certificates 6 Mar. 12, 1849........ 20,000 
Cayuga County Bank ...New York State.... 6 April 12,1848........ 22,400 
Greenwich Bank........New York State.... 54 Mar. 12, 1849.. $1,600 
Greenwich Bank........New York State.... 6 Mar. 12,1849.. 8,000 





—— 4,000 - 


Seneca County Bank....Canal rev. certificates 6 Mar. 12, 1849........ 3,000 
Central Bank ..........Canal rev. certificates 6 Mar. 12,1849........ 6,000 
ME is 6600 bh 6-050 eu Fa FNdk eb REM Oks 8 TERE wEEKA EOE $77,400 




















Pe ee ae PARI OORT TT ea 
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It appears from the report of the Superintendent of the Banking De- 
artment that the incorporated banks are entitled to have in circu- 


tlOD. .eeesee POOH ROO OHHH eRe e EEE HHH EHH HH EHH EEE EE EH EE E® $21,180,870 
And they have in circulation and on hand ..........00.eeeeeeeeee ; 19,631,929 
Leaving their circulating notes less than the amount they are entitled 
to circulate........0..e00. isk de aei sik uk eb ep acesd chiseincaah adie © wtieisich $1,498,441 
The total amount of circulating notes issued to banks and bankers, out- 
etanding 18... .0..06 sesscesrcnes Ath eewn ESS SR apecnes 38,790,985 
Incorporated banks ......... Vekecubease eoees $19,631,929 
Free banks ....... Gigs CS Eee Rew ie eUeuse ae ees 19,159,056 





— 38,790,985 

The following table shows the number of banks whose charters will expire in each 
year, from the Ist January, 1853, to the Ist January, 1866, both inclusive, the amount 
of their respective capitals, (including State stock and canal revenue certificates,) the 
amount they are entitled to circulate, and the amount in actual circulation and on 
hand on the Ist December, 1852 :— 


Enti 
Banks. Charters will expire. Capital. to eee Circulation. 
Wiiicisaveces ote January, TOO: ce 0% Sesees $6,373,200 $4,645,000 84,024,456 
Diccvceioucssecs Ist January, 1854...... » eee 1,950,000 1,575,000 1,574,144 
Giusy oe Oye. Ist January, 1855.........6. 2,306,000 1,616,000 1,571,447 
SiS igavendewnee Ist Monday in June, 1855..... 204,000 203,970 203,939 
Dtintovness «-..-2d Tuesday in June, 1855..... 150,000 175,000 175,000 
Bact ivaccieeuss chk ow i he leech ek TEE PERT 220,000 310,000 310,000 
2 and 1 branch... 1st January, 1856........ -+» 620,000 610,000 609,715 
Dictvhcle vues cok@t COMUMY, 10BT .. cccccece - 2,640,000 2,000,000 1,692,894 
Wicked ORLA ER ES Ist January, SE errs 260,000 800,000 299,983 
a paaeaved? Ist January, 1359........... 200,000 800,000 299,947 
Beisuaaecsees 2d Tuesday in June, 1859...... 100,000 150,000 149,884 
Oictaweticessees Ist January, 1860..... estes 360,000 475,000 474,839 
Bast eivessiuaaee Ist June, 1861......... veees 100,000 =150,000 = 150,000 
Ss sae Vk 64 EUS CURD) BOOBs 0s cameves ‘ 175.660 995,000 994,819 
ae «6 bay be AOD CMMs SOORTA Miimcina wbeee 600,000 450,000 450,000 
Picked no see tases Ist January, 1863......... .-. 1,975,400 1,800,400 1,746,819 
ee ee witb Ist January, 1864..........4. 1,200,000 1,000,000 999,993 
TO SRE ag GE Ist January, 1805.........00. - 200,000 200,000 199,997 
Wistiins pee .. «lst January, 1866..... <r 3,950,000 2,775,000 2,631,659 


Q..cccceceeeeee Unlimited .....cccceeeeecse 2,250,000 1,400,000 1,022,410 





-—_— 





Totabvivcs ss Co ceed eascceeseeSweewes «- 26,364,260 21,130,370 19,631,929 


The amount of mutilated notes returned to the Bank Department, for destruction, 
during the year, is $8,123,216. The circulating notes counted and destroyed at the 
Bank Department average more than $26,000 for each business day in the year. 


MARA RRR SLL 


CONDITION OF THE BANKS OF MASSACHUSETTS IN 1852. 


We are indebted to the Hon. Amasa Waker, late Secretary of the Commonwealth 
of Massachusetts, for an official copy of the “ Annual Report of the Bank Commis- 
sioners,” appointed by the act of May 8th, 1851, for the year 1852; and also for an 
“ Abstract of the Returns from Banks aad from Institutions for savings in Massachu- 
setts” for the same year. 

The Bank Commissioners are required to complete the examination of all the Banks 
and Savings Institutions of the Commonwealth within the term of two years from 
May 13th, 1851. Since the date of their last annual report (an abstract of which was 
published in a former number of the Merchants’ Magazine) the Commissioners have 
examined 87 Banks of discount and circulation, and 21 Savings Banks. The whole 
number of the former in operation in Massachusetts is 137, and the whole number of 
Savings Banks is 54—in all, 192 institutions. The whole number of banking institu- 
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tions examined by the Commissioners since their appointment is 160, some of which 
they have visited twice—leaving 31 to be examined prior to May 18th, 1853. 

At the session of the Legislature in 1851, seven new banks were established, viz.: 
two in Boston, with a capital of $750,000, and five out of Boston, with a capital of 
$1,125,000. The capital of these banks was paid in within one year from the date of 
their incorporation. At the same session 27 banks were authorized to make additions 
to their capital stock, viz.: eight banks in Boston, to the amount of $2,150,000, and 
nineteen banks out of Boston, to the amount of $1,735,000. 

No corporation has been formed for the purpose of carrying on the business of bank- 
ing under the act of May 24, 1851, entitled “An Act to Authorize the Business of 
Banking "—+known as the Free banking Law, and none probably will be, until the Le- 
gislature of that State adopt the general banking system of New York, and cease to 
grant special charters. 

The present (December, 1852,) capital of Banks in Massachusetts paid in, is as fol- 
lows :—thirty-two banks in Boston, $24,660,000, and one hundred and five out of Bos- 
ton, $18,610,500— showing a total bank capital in the Commonwealth of $43,270,500. 

From the abstract of the returns from Banks, we give in a condensed form a table 
exhibiting the condition of each Bank in Massachusetts, in regard to the amount of 
circulation, amount of specie in Banking-house, relative proportion of each, amount of 
immediate liabilities, or circulation and deposits, not bearing interest, and the relative 
proportion of the same to specie on hand, as shown by the official returns made on 
the first of September, 1852 :— 


TABLE EXHIBITING THE CONDITION OF EACH BANK OF MASSACHUSETTS IN REGARD TO THE 
AMOUNT OF CIRCULATION, AMOUNT OF SPECIE IN BANKING-HOUSE, RELATIVE PROPORTION 
OF EACH, AMOUNT OF IMMEDIATE LIABILITIES, OR CIRCULATION AND DEPOSITS NOT BEAR- 
ING INTEREST, AND THE RELATIVE PROPORTION OF THE SAME TO SPECIE ON HAND, AS 
SHOWN BY THE OFFICIAL RETURNS MADE ON THE FIRST SATURDAY OF SEPTEMBER, 1852. 


BANKS IN BOSTON. 











Proportion of 

Proportion of Amount of circulation 

Amount of Amount of circulation circulation and = and deposits 

Name. circulation specie. to 1 of specie. deposits. to 1 of specie. 
Atlantic........... $807,108 00 $44,202 01 .94 7 $602,625 77 $13.63 8 
Atlas.............. 221,716 00 24,893 58 8.906 468,016 67 18.59 9 
Blackstone......... 25895000 12488 88 20.81 7 470,727 69 87.84 8 
Boston..........+.. 251,936 00 86909 28 2.708 7683818 00 8.72 5 
Boylston .......... 217,291 00 16,548 71 13.13 0 478,827 68 28.60 2 
City......secee0... 229,717 00 63,953 94 3.59 1 686,623 80 9.171 
Cochituate......... 199,828 00 4,725 27 42.18 8 258615 85 54.73 0 
Columbian......... 101,490 00 2485957 4.08 2 808494 07 12.40 9 
Bank of Commerce . 619,760 00 519,028 67 1.19 4 1,550,884 05 2.98 6 
Eagle........+e+-- 160,548 00 52,806 94 8.06 9 523,546 25 10.00 9 
Exchange........... 425,582 00 160471 81 2.65 2 815485 24 5.08 1 
Fanueil Hall,...... 804,256 00 388515 74 7.89 9 6588548 09 15.15 0 
Freeman’s......... 209637 00 27,271 26 17.68 7 866,852 72 18.45 1 
Globe..... .....-. 168,356 00 111,562 50 1.608 494,869 02 4.431 
Granite ........... 264,524 00 40,507 08 6.53 0 685,583 87 16.92 5 
Grocers’.,.......... 275,125 00 45.318 46 6.07 0 408,559 82 9.01 5 
Hamilton...,...... 276,497 00 40,955 49 6.74 9 629,880 75 12.92 5 
Market............ 173,466 00 651,753 84 3.85 1 484,194 57 9.85 5 
Massachusetts...... 172,621 00 57,464 14 8.008 469,989 57 8.178 
Mechanics’......... 159,941 00 10,616 31 15.06 5 253.479 50 28.87 6 
Merchants’......... 773,148 00 383477 95 2.01 6 1,868,241 40 4.85 8 
New England....... 157,882 00 63.202 69 2.498 27848796 4.32 6 
North............. 209975 00 21,317 17 9.85 0 498,922 68 238.40 4 
North America...... 284,819 00 34,613 63 8.21 1 588,775 08 17.00 9 
Shawmut. ........ 177,543 00 50,197 80 38.58 6 448,944 10 8.843 
Shoe & Leath.Deal.. 202,248 00 33,806 59 5.973 446,765 38 18.19 5 
Btate............. 247,290 00 105,938 78 2.83 4 765,164 85 17.22 2 
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Proportion of 
Proportion of Amount of circulation 
Amount of Amount of circulation circulation and P — 
Banks. circulation, specie. to lof specie. deposits. of specie. 
Suffolk..........-. $295,848 00 $427,159 53 $0.69 2 $458, 243 84 ‘41. 07 2 
Traders’......+++-. 176,273 00 46,824 52 3.76 4 871,070 15 17.92 4 
Tremont .......... 871,714 00 ‘15,3819 05 4.93 5 856,100 72 11.86 6 
Union .........-.-. 214,693 00 64,844 48 38.383 6 513,286 29 7.97 8 
Washington........ 195,809 00 44,281 96 4.426 441,558 72 9.75 6 
Total......... 8,304,591 002,784,792 08 2.98 118,597,678 55 6.67 8 
COUNTRY RANES. 
Tradesman’s....... 181,599 00 5,228 47 25.16 9 202,145 58 388.66 8 
Andover .....+54. 86,641 00 5,889 45 16.07 6 114,640 24 21.271 
Beverly ......+e+0+ 78,594 00 5,436 06 14.45 7 125,022 67 22.99 8 
Danvers......- eee» 108,553 00 2,090 02 49.54 6 140,312 19 67.18 4 
Village ....... ese» 105,764 00 8,669 07 28.77 7 110,945 93 380.23 8 
Warren... ....seees 99,086 50 7,853 41 13.47 4 160,090 64 21.77 0 
Manufacturers’ ..... 1,380 00 261 81 56.270 8,788 65 383.54 9 
Gloucester........- 149,519 00 6,035 04 24.77 5 197,798 87 32.77 6 
BeQOKs 6. csc cedioss 50,793 00 2,270 19 22.37 8 53,727 20 23.66 6 
Haverhill. oy eoeeee 62,442 00 4,812 19 14.48 0 74,287 14 17.06 4 
Merrimac.........- 58,157 00 8,989 96 14.57 5 69,834 12 17.50 2 
Union...... eececes 65,342 00 2,885 46 27.39 1 77,884 66 $82.41 9 
Bay State.......... 287,424 00 12,716 71 22,60 2 815,012 46 24.77 1 
Leighton .........- 108,881 00 7,843 88 14.146 187,067 385 18.66 8 
Lynn Mechanics’.... 187,572 00 7,867 68 18.67 2 195,520 21 26.53 % 
PETE ee 75,877 00 4,029 44 18.83 0 92,883 98 23.05 1 
Marblehead. ....... 72,894 00 6,883 88 10.58 9 80,180 27 11.64 8 
Mechanics’......... 93,784 50 11,212 26 8.86 4 130,204 89 11.61 2 
Merchants’......... 76,611 00 11,223 27 6.82 6 147,779 11 18.1617 
QOsGR ai oc ste wedes 118,404 00 7,627 63 14.86 7 179488 49 23.53 1 
Rockport....... oeee 109,490 00 2,867 19 38.91 7 188,755 94 48.89 4 
AMMAR S «65s Ke eies's 181,242 00 15,618 96 8.402 284,168 67 14.99 2 
Commercial. ....... 76,008 00 6,597 94 11.879 118,767 85 18.56 8 
Exchange . ....... 72,810 00 6,410 85 11.385 7 105,747 35 16.496 
Mercantile......... 51,455 00 4,205 39.12.21 1 136,996 58 32.57 6 
Merchants’......... 65,236 00 7,036 11 9.27 1 117,908 87 16.75 7 
Naumkeag......... 186,868 00 21,270 87 6.43 4. 329,195 91 15.47 6 
ee cue PERT 50,503 00 8,562 51 14.20 4 108459 82 380.44 4 
Powow River....... 110,977 00 6,072 97 18.27 3 121,457 24 19.99 9 
Brighton ........-. 268,829 00 11,583 33 23.208 330,886 02 28.52 2 
Cambridge ........ 65,112 00 4,765 79 18.66 2 105,006 62 22.03 3 
Cambridge Market. . 97,870 00 4,256 02 22.995 105,075 69 24.68 8 
Charles River....... 82,452 00 14,627 59 5.63 6 183,786 58 9.14 2 
Bunker Hill,....... 154,861 00 28471 12 5.48 9 857,681 07 12.56 2 
OUNGNE. vcs cdadcoe 89,515 00 8,708 65 10.278 117,677 02 18.61 2 
Framingham....... 120,207 00 6,087 20 19.74 7 146,512 09 24.06 8 
Appleton......«-.- 150,974 00 6,462 17 238.86 2 240,168 19 387.16 6 
EWC 6. been as ee. 181,516 00 8,190 17 41.22 5 184,762 383 57.91 6 
Prescott. ....+. Sines 154,248 00 6,801 62 22.66 8 210,981 47 381.01 1 
Railroad .......... 884,614 00 10,280 55 37.41 1 414,633 82 40.33 1 
DMN 0635. Wienie 88,823 00 8,364 70 24.91 2 4+111,909 64 383.25 9 
Newton.,... sosesee 114,096 00 6,994 69 19.08 2 1438446 55 23.92 9 
Waltham..... $< vei 94,272 00 5,540 98 17.01 8 112,817 28 20.3860 
Worcester County .. 48,527 00 2,900 30 16.74 3 60,554 98 20.87 8 
Fitchburg ......... 221,142 00 18,404 47 16.49 7 252,295 46 18.82 1 
Rollstone......... 186,300 00 8,024 78 23.21 5 202,634 64 25.24 9 
Lancaster ......... 168,142 00 6,615 83 29.94 0 be, 538 89 31.43 & 
Leicester........... 109,188 00 4,246 90 25.710 182,490 71 81.196 
Milford ...... eceee 145,034 00 4349 34 33.384 6 154,989 22 35.61 1 
 p-ne, Me 43,873 00 2,612 62 16.79 2 59,205 53 22.66 1 
CUR. ivcgcavia 83,327 25 1,979 77 42.08 9 94,948 90 47.95 9 
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Proportion of Amountof smote F 

Amount of Amount of circulation  cireulation and aud deposita 

Banks. cireulation. specie. tolof specie.  deposita. to | of speci. 
Southbridge ....... $95,214 00 $4,743 49 $20.07 2 $100,854 87 $21.26 1 
Blackstone......... 62,004 25 4.324 25 14.33 8 72,898 51 16.85 7 
SIEGE . cin ccecgnccs 91,952 00 10,022 48 9.17 4 185,692 51 13.58 8 
Ae 95,265 00 10412 95 9.148 158,210 88 14.71 3 
Mechanics’......... 212,208 00 17,144 05 12.87 7 289,407 52 16.88 0 
Quinsigamond...... 97,022 00 9,222 12 10.52 1 141,756 06 15.37 1 
Worcester......... - 149,887 00 12,185 60 12.25 9 276,096 04 22.65 7 
Holyoke........... 246,723 00 5,248 14 47.01 1 294,797-00 566.17 1 
Northampton .. --e+ 191,781 00 8,029 92 23.87 7 226,127 26 28.16 0 
Hampshire Manufac’s 227,105 00 10,587 26 21.45 0 232,407 56 21.95 1 
Franklin Connty.. 163,787 00 5,433 73 380.13 8 200,980 10 86.97 8 
Greenfield.......... 131,500 00 8,657 56 15.36 6 158,069 88 18.47 1 
Cabot. . wesees 68,053 00 6,240 17 12.98 6 91,820 67 17.52 2 
Hadley Falls....... 86,954 00 5,201 15 16.71 8 94,7838 62 18.22 38 
Agawam........... 217,073 00 11,263 89 19.271 279,667 98 24.82 8 
Chicopee........... 195,756 00 11,912 95 16.51 6 253,988 51 21.31 9 
John Hancock...... 81,769 00 1045618 17.820 141,566 80 18.53 9 
gay $04 bee es 171,815 00 13,024 85 13 191 219,756 59 16.88 0 
estern........2.. 228,070 00 8,602 8% 26.51 1 247,471 23 28.76 6 
Hampden ......... 107,049 00 = 6,453 62 19.62 9 120,717 60 22.13 5 
Westfield ......... 78,561 00° 8,395 84 23.13 4 88,766 87 26.13 9 
Adams.......... A 133,460 00 6,660 20 20.03 8 161,081 66 24 17 8 
Mahaiwe........... 120,242 00 6,662 10 18.04 8 148,109 71 22.23 1 
eee re svesse 17867800 6,117 37 28.39 0 186,811 C3 380.53 7 
Agricultural eatbeee 189,039 00 7,592 68 24.89 7 253,637 68 33.40 5 
Housatonic ........ 119,514 00 5,231 79 22.84 8 140,159 43 26.78 9 
Neponsit........... 115,024 00 8,763 17 30.56 5 133,843 07 385 56 6 
Dedham........... 125,689 00 18,994 81 6.617 198,850 51 10.17 9 
Blue Hill.......... 81,556 00 5,329 84 15.301 128,060 44 24.02 7 
Mattapan...... dee 99,770 00 5,578 34 17.88 5 114,050 74 20.44 5 
Quincy Stone...... 73,832 00 7,098 32 10.401 115,980 98 16.83 9 
Randolph......... - 100,560 00 7,456 40 13.48 6 185,580 21 18.18 3 
People’s, Roxbury .. 97,924 00 12,634 62 4.75 0 171,926 24 13.607 
Union, of W.&B .. 117,160 00 4,853 46 24.13 9 186,345 89 28.09 2 
Wrentham......... 91,4238 00 4,920 50 18.57 9 99,149 53 20.15 0 
ot deévee 48,421 00 2,895 66 16.72 1 74.290 40 25.65 5 
Fairhaven.. owes 73,748 25 11,579 40 6.369 161,885 42 13.98 0 
Fall River.......... 132,038 00 13,605 19 9.704 214,178 28 15.74 2 
Mafsasoit.......... 62,021 00 10,468 23 5.92 4 104,006 01 9.93 9 
Bedford Commercial. 231,964 00 12,137 56 19.11 1 339,173 70 27.94 4 
Marine............ 244,559 00 14422 88 16.95 6 385,949 93 26.75 9 
Mechanics’...... eve 99,641 00 6,715 86 17.438 2 167,426 18 29.29 1 
Merchants’......... 884,208 00 14,504 36 23.04 1 508,122 87 85.03 3 
Bristol County ..... 155,512 00 2,421 17 64.23 0 219,196 69 90.53 3 
Machinists’ ........ 78,617 00 8,147 54 24.97 7 104,649 74 33.21 6 
WHMRTOR pics a cise 121,104 00 5,164 64 23.44 8 207,358 80 40.14 9 
Abington eocccesese 113,074 00 4,625 85 24.44 8 131,852 86 28.50 3 
Hingham.......... 85,121 00 6,191 03 138.74 9 124,721 80 20.14 5 
Old ‘Colony Ceatheves 84,298 00 8438 29 24.51 7 121,692 88 385.39 3 
Plymouth ......... 121,492 00 7,594 12 15.99 8 146,582 10 19.30 2 
Wareham ..... ... 81,645 00 2,664 11 30.64 6 116,173 41 43.60 6 
Falmouth........... 75,608 00 2,659 07 28.43 7 81,318 52 380.58 1 
Barnstable......... 198,347 00 6,395 68 381.01 2 213,704 54 3838.41 3 
ME oss vosbsves 130,717 06 12468 17 10.48 4 407,931 38 32.71 7 
Country banks ..... 12,867,778 75 778,990 44 16.53 117,641,895 42 22.647 
City, banks......... 8,304,591 002,784,792 08 2.98 118,597,678 55 6.67 8 
21,172,369 75 3,563,782 562 6.94 036,239,573 97 10.16 8 


Total, 137 banks.. 
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RELIEF NOTES OF BANKS IN PENNSYLVANIA, 


STATEMENT, SHOWING THE SEVERAL BANKS OF THE COMMONWEALTH OF PENNSYLVANIA 
THAT ISSUED NOTES IN PURSUANCE OF THE ACT OF 4TH MAY, 1841, THE ORIGINAL 
AMOUNT ISSUED BY THEM RESPECTIVELY, THE AMOUNT OF THE SAME REDEEMED AND 
CANCELED, AND THE AMOUNT REMAINING IN CIROULATION; TOGETHER WITH, THOSE 
BANKS THAT RE-ISSUED SAID NOTES IN PURSUANCE OF THE ACT OF 10TH AprRiL, 1849, 
AND THE AMOUNT OF THE RE-ISSUES. 


° > > > 

| i) ae BS 

£5 es Se —3 

:& aiat 22 a= 

BANKS. : 2 - os 

fon # # 

78 re a es 

: 7B 3° 22 
Bank of Northern Liberties.......... $70,000 $67,678 $2,329 ower 
Bank of Penn Township........ .-. 100,000 97,487 9,563 Seated 
Manufacturers & Mechanics’ Bank..... 80,260 78,609 1,651 Scans 
Moyamensing Bank*........+..++++ 62,500 62,500 eds eeeees 
Bank of Chambersburg............. 66,000 63,500 2,500 23,600 
Bank of Chester County.......-.+.- 71,512 71,286 226 cee ees 
Bank of Delaware County.......... 43,057 40,834 2,293 covces 
Bank of Germantown........ ...e+. 85,524 84,490 1,034 yA: 
Bank of Getty-burg ... 0 ...+2.000e- 30,958 29,422 1,53 ee ieus 
Bank of Lewistown. ......ceseecess 74,259 71,867 2,392 ian 


Bank of Middletown*.............- 49,320 49,820 weve 50,472 
Bank of Northumberland............ 40,000 88,402 1,598 riper te 


Bank of Susquehanna County* ...... 25,000 25,000 eees eseoee 
Berks County Bank. ..........+e0e: 45,787 45,787 pas ceseces 
Carlisle Bank........... Skok Vibes ve 57,627 55,369 2,258 cig pe 
Columbia Bank and Bridge Co....... 25,579 24,529 950 7,500 
ches Bo nS ERTELEC EEE EE CE ETL 875,474 875,474 esee cacece 
Exchange Bank of Pittsburg......... 177,775 170,134 7,641 cocees 
Farmers Bank of Bucks County...... 23,055 19,609 3,446 coccee 
Farmers Bank of Lancaster.......... 80,000 17,676 2,824 109,246 
Farmers Bank of Reading............ 60,072 56,669 8,403 sceene 
Farmers & Drovers’ Bank, Way nesb’g.. 27,750 26,811 93 ne eene 
Harrisburg Bank............ ob wees 76,042 73,116 2,926 100,000 
RM THE, 4 ia SS Bas vie Sed. 88,480 87,953 476 252,400 
Lancaster County Bank............. 18,750 18,090 660 50,000 
bevanen Maes. 5. vices secarccs ee ee 17,570 16,900 670 cea aliace 
Merchants & Manufact’rs’ Bk. Pittsb’g.. 120,000 114,592 5,408 wiveaa® 
Miners’ Bank Pottsville............. 49,936 48,880 1,056 He ee 
Monongahela Bank of Brownsville. . 31,500 30,246 1,254 coeees 
Northampton Bank ............. ven $1,171 29,230 1,941 Cane 
Towanda Bank........ Silent elie oes 107,500 107,500 yh ee ype A) 
West Branch Bank .............06: 25,000 24,650 850 once 
Wyoming Bank at Wilkesbarre...... 30,232 29,090 1,142 oeeces 
be ee rere (veas eden 52,725 50,669 2,056 09 sale. 


Total ..cccccccccccccecccceses $2,220,265 $2,168,320 $56,945 $593,218 


The banks marked (*) under the authority of the 11th and 12th sections of the act 
of 4th May, 1841, issued the following sums, in addition to those here stated, and 
pledged to the Auditor General as security for the redemption of the same, equal 
amounts of 5 per cent State stocks, viz :— 














Moyamensing Bank ...........eeeeees ep hnk keds t0nek 00.0 tes $12,500 00 
Bank of Middletown ........... ecco tes Lace neiaiatek $< ixtadui 5,050 00 
Bank of Susquehanna County......e0 Die se dtelh Wi a74g.deta eawe ge 5,200 00 

ed av eukn ewes sit ada le aeecstihs ah ea act aaa wk Wiktiea $22,750 00 


Of these issues, the Bank of Commerce (late Moyamensing,) has redeemed $10,926, 
and received back the same amount of pledged securities; whilst at the State Treasury 
there has been redeemed, of the issues of the Bank of Middletown the sum of $3,261, 
and of the Bank of Susquehanna County, $4,330, for which equal amounts of the 
pledged stocks have been canceled ; leaving still in circulation of these issues, Moy- 
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a Bank $1,574, Bank of Middletown 1,789, and the Bank of Susquehanna 
70. 

The Berks County Bank made an over issue of relief notes to the amount of $28,501. 

For the redemption of these the Commonwealth became responsible, pursuant to the 

act of the 29th January, 1845, and has redeemed the sum of $27,408, leaving still in 

Circulation $1,093. 

Under the construction given to the act of 10th April, 1849, in accordance with the 
opinion of the late attorney-general, many of the re-issues as they became defaced were 
canceled and renewed. Of these renewed re issues, the Harrisburg Bank has made 
$80,000, the Bank of Middletown $100,000, and the Lancaster Bank $144,960. 

From Gov. Bigler’s message to the Legislature of Pennsylvania, we extract the 
subjoined paragraph, touching the relief issues of that State -— 

“There are still in circulation about six hundred thousand dollars of the relief issues, 
a considerable portion of which have become so defaced and ragged as to render their 
future use almost impracticable. About $250,000 of the old notes were canceled at 
the Treasury during the past year, under the provisions of the act of the 16th April, 
1849, and a like amount of new notes issued by certain banks, for which the State 
paid these institutions two per cent. The efficiency of the law of 1850, prohibiting 
the circulation of the small issues of other States, has been greatly weakened by the 
continued use of the relief issues under the denomination of five dollars. The pres- 
ence of these notes familiarizes the people to the use of small paper, and prevents 
the circulation of coin ; whilst the officers of the law, in many instances, make this a 
fey to evade the duty of scrutinizing this currency. The law of 1850 never will, 

fear, be thoroughly vindicated, so long as this depreciated paper is permitted to sup- 
ply the channels of circulation. To remedy this evil, three modes have suggested 
themselves to my mind. The first is—to allow all holders of these notes to convert 
them into state bonds, bearing a rate of interest not exceeding four per cent, in sums 
of not less than one thoaeand dollars. The second is—to apply the means of the 
Sinking Fund to their cancellation. These notes are as much a yebt against the State 
as are her bonds, and it would be the legitimate work of this fund, to take them out 
of existence. The thirdis—to apply to this purpose, all the premiums that may be 
received from a farther conversion of the present debt into new coupon bonds, as sug- 
gested in another part of this communication. Should the latter idea meet your ap- 
probation, the Sinking Fund can be made the instrument of performing the practical 
work of cancellation. By the adoption of this policy, this illegitimate currency would 
be removed from the channels of circulation without encroaching upon the present 
means of the Treasury, or imposing new burdens on the people. With the necessary 
legislation, I confidently believe that this end can be accomplished. 








a 


PENNSYLVANIA: HER DEBT AND RESOURCES. 


Witt Bieter, Governor of Pennsylvania, in his message of January 5, 1853, to 
“the Senators and Members of the House of Representatives of the General Assem- 
bly,” thus concisely groups “ the facts and figures” of Pennsylvania’s financial and in- 
dustrial progress and condition :— 


“The population numbers 2,311,786, being an increase of almost 35 per cent since 
1840. According to this ratio of growth her people in 1870 will number near 4,000,000. 
Our debt of forty millions is, at this time, a charge on each inhabitant of a little over 
eighteen dollars; in 1870, according to this datum, it will but little exceed ten. The 
present assessed value of real and personal estate is $497,039,649, showing an increase 
of 18 per cent since 1840, and according to this ratio of growth up to 1870, it will 
amount to the sum of $675,973,922. The debt of forty millions was a lien of 8 per 
cent on the assessable property of 1840; on that of 1870 it will be only 5 per cent 
and 8 mills. But in the census report of 1850 the true value of the property of the 
State is estimated at $722,486,120; on this sum our present debt is but-erfraction over 
5} per cent. Who can doubt the solvency of such a debtor? 

“Her production of wheat in 1840 was 13,213,077 bushels ; in 1850, 15,482,191 be- 
ing an increase of 17 per cent, at which rate her yield for 1870 will exceed twenty 
millions of bushels. ‘The same rate of increase is apparent in rye, corn, oats, barley, 
buckwheat, and live stock. The census of 1840 shows a production for that year of 
98,395 tons of pig metal—that of 1850 is 285,702, or an increase of 190 per cent. 
At this rate the yield of 1870 would be 1,371,870 tons. Wrought iron in 1840 
amounted to 87,244 tons—in 1850 it is 182,506 tons. On this datum the production 
of 1870 would be 580,369 tons. Our woolen manufactures for 1840 were valued at 
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$2,319,161, and for 1850 at $5,321,866, showing a gain in ten years of 129 per cent 
and the enormous yield by 1870 of $13,738,404. In cotton goods the increase has 
been about 6 per cent, which ratio of growth up to 1870 would show a production of 
about six millions of dollars. 

“The whole amount of anthracite coal mined and taken to market in 1840 was 
867,000 tons. In 1852 the product will reach near five millions of tons, being an in- 
crease in twelve years of 600 per cent. This rate of augmentation up to 1870 would 
give the startling production of over forty-five millions of tons, and yielding at the 

resent Philadelphia prices the sum of one hundred and eighty millions of dollars, 
ing more than treble the present revenues of the whole United States! 

“This is a most gratifying picture, and goes far to prove what I have for some time 
believed, that before the close of the present century, Pennsylvania, in point of wealth 
and real greatness, will stand in advance of all her sister States,” 

The report of the Auditor-General of Pennsylvania, just published, gives the fol- 
lowing table of the State finances, showing the several loans of the Commonwealth, 
their rates per cent interest, period when reimbursable, and amounts, as they severally 
stood on the 1st day of December, 1852 :— 


Loans, &c. Interest, Dne. Amount. 

Stock loan, per act April 6 1841 $7,965 
“ «April 1846 285,760 
April 1850 988,202 

March 24, 1818 1853 1,971,276 

December 18, 1828......ccccccces 1854 167,253 

April Mey CORE ceded babescese 1854 2.138.057 

December 7, 1829.....c.ccccccces ease 50,000 

March 1858 3,971,406 

March 1856 2,482,240 

March 1861 118,300 

March 1856 290,708 

March 1860 2,279,214 

April 1850 297,722 

February 1858 2,510,864 

March 1862 198,200 

March 1858 521,832 

April 1862 2,242,741 

April 1865 946,867 

January 1859 1,153,415 

February 1864 1,286,121 

March 1864 91,851 

March 1866 487,006 

June 1859 47,798 

June 1864 1,114,828 

July 1868 2,042,641 

January 1865 809,748 

April 1864 797,821 

June 1870 1,905,636 

January 1846 263,608 

March 1847 7,599 

Loan relief, per act May i a 650,163 
Stock loan, per act May aie 525,761 
‘a “ May 1846 290,507 
Interest certificates, per act July 27, 1841 1843 9,454 
x . March 1, 1843 1846 23,191 

Stock loan, per act April 29, 1844 1849 f3,861 
Interest certificates, per act May 31, 1844 1846 21,980 
Stock loan, per act April 16, 1845 1855 4,467,381 
“4 “ January 22, 1847 ane 69,500 

“ April © 11, 1848 1853 161,438 
1879 400,000 
44-5 1852 99,366 


AAO ner aaeraaaaaakeanaaaaaaaaacwan 


AAAI AI Ana nran 


2,045,000 


$41,474,595 
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CONDITION OF THE BANKS OF NEW HAMPSHIRE, 
The subjoined table exhibits the condition of each bank in the State of New Hamp- 
shire, in the leading departments, on the 1st day of December, 1852, according to the 
returns made to the Secretary of State :— 














Debts due 
Names of banks. to the bank, Specie, Deposits. Circulation. 
Mab is vies sticcveivde $177,157 $5,479 $32,815 $71,219 
Amoskeag Vewdeedesscevods 800,301 6,595 86,475 145,094 
Belknap County ..... aueins 151,394 5,098 14,195 45,874 
NO Sic ib asadk ccdadiie 199,458 5,133 26,818 99,668 
CE fas dive ea ein ine 191,799 5,725 21,461 95,200 
Connecticut River........ his 178,299 3,899 80,491 62,944 
COND: cv inde dsewiriees ve 189,922 8,219 13,565 91,936 
Carrol Oounty.....0.00: 6 wer 78,011 2,201 4,491 45,539 
BO ing tl sice 400s Man ois 207.871 8,116 25,364 99,337 
Francestown...... Ree APS 111,689 §,320 2,220 59,710 
Granite State. ............. 274,889 4,237 28,294 128,087 
CRUE OIG go isdidecccaes sk 243,379 4,027 5,578 101,811 
NINOOE. citdiccesdvess 201,315 8,554 24,493 100.000 
io 0 shibbsacatewes 93,852 546 13,213 46 303 
Pin on chkRin o<edindes 155,246 8,982 15,848 99,049 
Mechanics’............. roe 225,875 18,023 89,705 97,446 
Merrimac County .......... 163,240 13,141 69,409 79,450 
Manchester........... ie de 236,765 4,512 44,291 124,146 
Mechanics’ & Traders’....... 824,345 6,775 73,186 126,794 
ree 91,129 2.777 3,779 48,871 
IN ig Lite din wn wills win. 263,114 12,797 80,247 124.477 
New Ipswich........ din i 154,904 4,957 2,156 87,377 
Piscataqua Exchange........ 400,895 10,718 70,870 192.849 
DEE on. 0SKidtdsdcesin'n cs 84,354 2,093 6,036 60,319 
Ns nic dhiin a0 eitawa 174,469 7,600 2,170 70,97! 
Rockingham..... ee ee 329,932 8,716 68,980 125,153 
Strafford. .... et eT ee CTT ee 224,603 8,215 85,100 95,474 
1 a 90,322 2304 8,058 44,772 
Warmer, .. 2.00 ere ner 58,265 1,720 7,081 47,099 
IE, citi <ce che cen 168,807 2,800 11,047 77,882 
White Mountain............ 53,271 1,293 6,800 26,521 
EE er eee $5,880,153 $167,284 $838,678 $2,745,263 
The aggregate of the leading departments for several years have been as annexed: 
Loan. Deposit. Specie. Circulation. 
(2 ARREARS RAT A $4,099,612 $420,800 $193,359 $1,688,050 
| Re pemesee & ecveeee 2,708,780 696,492 186,871 1,124,531 
St csbh ds 4 dhihes © 4n.n-040s8 3,618,736 440,332 161,711 1,514,420 
Mae 6 te~ lndau 6 euen o> <05 8,852,157 453,671 149,571 1,751,096 
SA RRS ERE 5,850,183 819,078 167,694 2,746,262 


It appears by this that the increase in every department but specie has, since 1850, 
been very great. The proportion of specie on hand to paper in circulation is small, 
but the deposits in other banks for the redemption of their bills is large, amounting 
to $712,103. This makes the total amount of specie $879,797—about one dollar to 
three of paper circulation. 


ene 


CONDITION OF THE BANKS OF OHIO, 





een 


The following is an abstract of the official report of the banks of the State of Ohio, 
made up to the first of November. There are now sixty-eight banks in the State, 
viz: I. Five of the original chartered institutions, including the Ohio Life Insurance, 
and Trust Company. II. Eleven independent banks, doing business under a former 
general law, and depositing bonds as collaterals for issues. IIJ. Forty branches of the 
State Bank of Ohio, each independent in itself, its capital, loans, profits, &e., but under 
the occasional supervision of the board of control, and each liable to contribute for 
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any failure of one or more of the branches. IV. Twelve free banks established under 
a recent law of Ohio. 


11 Indep. 40 State. 5 Old. 12 free. 
Capital. .....eeeeereeeceeee $749,180 $4,456,675 $1,547,526 $861,730 
Circulation. .....0.-..e008 os 1,144,542 8,120,828 1,488,470 619,370 
Safety Fund ...........000- 1,148,410 ee say 444,490 
Duc banks... .cscseccese oes 164,815 854,961 913,428 90,896 
Deposits........+ (eK ee eens 1,302,027 8,543,650 1,218,690 912,676 
Surplus ......eeceeseeee eee 55,412 297,095 823,770 8,467 
Bills Payable ......+-ee006- 85,972 151,418 12,046 22,205 
Discounts ... cccccccccccee 36,396 280 82,836 14,473 
Dividends........ caren oeees 29,271 140,928 8,676 23,093 
Miscellaneous...........0++- 48,140 42,740 OS.608 +3, Se 





Totals.......000. 22+ $4,792,165 $17,158,614 $5,558,060 $2,497,400 








Loans....... (eases saeees $2,202,500 $10,846,815 $3,169,088 $1,068,900 
Specie sank Os Op .gieietiee os 6 269,478 1,854,415 884,060 123,465 
PE OE wd Sadeweees 804,210 817,110 "70,711 180,528 
Due by ERS ee aaa 120,404 636.496 121,391 166,034 
Eastern Funds...... ieceee 375,253 2,025,765 660,460 215,938 
a ee 22,054 rere >. eeies 6,252 
Seite Bonds 6.6 ids ccc ce 1,195,930 es Se rere 702,985 
Real Property PR Ee er 105,115 171,687 136,390 19,366 
Miscellaneous ..... Witeavs 197,220 825,084 816,010 12,920 

MUR (kes ba pron ine $4,792,164 $17,158,613 $5,580,060 $2,397,898 


While the deposits amount to $6,972,000 andthe aggregate circulation is $11,373,000, 
it will be seen that the banks have specie on hand to the amount of $2,631,000, (or 
about 25 per cent of circulation,) and deposits in the Eastern cities to the extent of 
$3,287,900. In addition to which the State holds collateral bonds to the amount of 
$2,803,000 to meet the issues of these institutions. 











COMMERCIAL STATISTICS. 
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COMMERCE OF THE ISLAND OF PORTO RICO, 


The island of Porto Rico has a striking resemblance to that of Cuba. Though the 
smallest of the greater Antilles, it is of very considerable size. It is about 100 miles 
in length from east to west, and lies in the same latitude as Jamaica. Sugar, coffee, 
cotton, and tobacco, are the leading articles of export. The total value of imports in 
1839 was $5,462,206, and the exports amounted to $5,516,611. We are indebted to 
a mercantile house in Boston for the subjoined statement of the Commerce of the Isl- 
and of Porto Rico in 1851-52 :— 


EXPORTS, ETC., FROM THE ISLAND OF PORTO RICO IN 1851—EXTRACT FROM THE OF- 
FICIAL RETURNS, 


SR caves Ibs. 118,416,800 | Cocoa-nuts........ccccccecs 40,363 
MPa Pedvweras Vesa’ PREC CO | COBB ain dissec civcecess lbs. 9,000 
Ps ocinnunnsss gaia GATE,100 | Ox horus... .cccccccccscese 6,925 
BENE, v0 4000 ances hhds. MT TI vo cnicnceseceseas M. 1,669 
Hides..... ABR Spel R Rc lbs. RE G0 1 FMS cove ccncvdrecces 675 
a RS ee ow DUR IG ois anc iviniciccevdeccens $4,800 
Sea ee hhds. $47 | Lignum vita............ tons 4 
| Bi aia ee Tote” Paperrrerrrer rrr rr 178 
Horses and mules ........ PTS 1d OU oi cbc Us ceavows lbs, 6,800 
Bay WOE. oo bn cscs galls. 6,161 | Annatto........06. geeccees 7,862 
OOFEL. sis sdvivcececces CMS 1,429 | Castor oil....... eseceses qts. 600 
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Total value of exports amounts to $5,761,974, of which 48} per cent to United 
States, 5} to foreign West Indies, 9$ to Spain, 21% to Great Britain, 64 to British 
North America, 7g to Germany, 1} to Austria, 3 to Sardinia, 14 to France, § to Cuba 
and Jamaica. 

Total value of imports amounted to $6,073,870, of which 19} per cent was from 
the United States, $2} from West Indies, chiefly St. Thomas, 21} from Spain, 123 
from South America, mostly in cocoa, 4§ from Great Britain, 4$ from British North 
America, 4 from Cuba, and 1} from Germany, Sardinia, and France. 

‘The number of vessels entered inward was 1,824, measuring 160,586 tons, of 
which 42 per cent was American, 224 Spanish, 21} British. Customs revenue $1,069,418 
against $1,189,001 in 1850. 

EXPORTS FROM THE ISLAND OF PORTO RICO, 1852—-JANUARY TO DECEMBER 1. 
Hides, Cotton, Sugar, Molasses, Coffee, Tobacco, 
Ibs. ibs. Ibs. galls. Ibs, lbs. 
334,051 255,880 93,702,593 3,717,771 10,209,175 5,807,026 
To U. States... 1,525 ...... 72,668,848 3,066,664 eNO. iwenase 


Extract from a letter dated St. Johns, P. R., December 13, 1852 :— 


The total quantity of sugars shipped as the crop uf 1852, according to the best in- 
formation, is 93,702,593 lbs., or 93,000 hhds. of 1,000 Ibs. each, showing only a falling 
off of 24,713,711 lbs., or 24,000 hhds,, from that of 1851, which will, no doubt, be 
much more than made up the coming year, as the weather during the summer and 
fail months is not generally favorable for the growing canes throughout the whole isl- 
and, and there is every prospect of an abundant crop. 





COMMERCE OF CHICAGO AND THE ILLINOIS RIVER AND CANAL. 


We extract from the message of the Governor of Illinois, (Hon. J. A. Matrrson,) 
the subjoined statement of the trade and Commerce of Illinois :— 


Twenty years ago, the Commerce of Chicago was but a few thousand dollars, and 
her population a few hundred souls. Her Commerce now, through the aid of com- 
mercial advantages, has increased to over $20,000,000, and her population is over 
50,000. Then Waukegan, Elgin, Belvidere, Rockford, Freeport, and Galena were al- 
most wholly unknown. Now, by the influence of the Lake Co.amerce and the Chica- 
go and Galena Railroad, with the influence the Mississippi has on Galena, they bave 
become large and flourishing cities and towns, growing with a rapidity almost incred- 
ible. The canal going into operation has made lively and flourishing towns of Lock- 
port, Joliet, Morris, Ottawa, La Salle, and Peru, and greatly added to the growth of 
all the towns along the Illinois River. These again have thrown back their wealth 
and forced Chicago into a growth which challenges a parallel in any city, unless ex- 
cept those of California. She has nearly two millions of dollars invested in manufac- 
tures, the most substantial of all city improvements. Among the most important of 
them are her foundries, her milling, and manufactories of agricultural implements. 
Without these, the farmer never would be able to send forward such amounts of pro- 
duce. 

The following table of some of the leading articles of her local trade, will give 
some idea of her prosperity. For the last year there has been received from all 
sources :— 


Railroad. Canal. Teams. Total. Value, 

Wheat ........02+20..bush, 475,425 108.597 131,408 415,425 $500,000 
be iewk tesnss vodka sos 678,621 2,044,298 287,791 3,005,710 1,500,000 
 Gaendcee x aes tsaanne 665,491 833,703 499,631 1,998,625 500,000 
Barley. °F Pe Cp a Lesueeenee 85,434 8,785 24,054 118,273 59,136 
Rye <PREPT INOS PPT Cee ee fo) lp ace : 617 25,000 25,617 12,300 
SP rere sees bbls, 45,251 1,847 70,000 117,100 851,800 
, , . PRR Te er hae y- Ibs. 248,662 525,632 $56,896 1,126,190 250,000 

BOM eee eS eevesven Steins cwdese’ a Spe Are a ge .. $3,172,736 


Her lumber trade will not fall short of 140,000,000 feet, and her capital invested 
in that article about $2,000,000. Her beef packing in 1852 was 24,163 head of cat- 
tle slaughtered, making a total weight of 13,284,150 pounds; and her pork 6,000,000 
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ds, The capital invested in this business is between one and two millions of dol- 
ss In goods she has two hundred and eleven houses engaged in wholesale business, 
besides a very large number of retail establishments. Many import their goods di- 
rectly from Europe. She has twenty-six houses engaged in forwarding and commis- 
sion, generally doing a heavy business. While these numbers look incredible, I haz- 
ard nothing on the opinion that many years to come will witness a growth equally 


rapid. 

The same has been the history of the region of country penetrated by the Illinois 
River. Since the opening of the canal, flourishing towns are lining its banks at every 
few miles’ distance, and are furnishing producers a ready and profitable market. This 
river being the connecting link between the Mississippi and the great chain of lakes, 
much care has been taken to ascertain its Commerce as near as may be, The follow- 
ing table is believed to contain as near an approximation as can be obtained, still Iam 
satisfied it is below the true amount :— 














Chicago.......2++eeee+ $20,000,000] Liverpool ..........0005 175,000 
Lockport. 2.020 ccecssece SOODOG ) TIMES 3% 6sccic tid cice coces 200,000 
SOUR wioisn ose rcceccces 550,000 | Havana. ..........e.e0e 200,000 
Channahon .......+..+¢- 75,000 | Sharp’s Landing......... 150,000 
DOO a ibkgiasd o'eceses 30,000 | Irvingston............4 100,000 
Morris ..... ror err try 400,000 | Frederick ........ beeeee 800,000 
PRTNRIORS nos ladaaisess 80,000 | Beardstown.......... eis 1,550,000 
Ottawa ..ccccccrccccece 650,000 | Perry’s Landing......... 50,000 
Weiabakacaess sends ess 50,000 | Meredosia...........06- 300,000 
BT kis 6m hd ineo 44s 1,200,000 | Naples...........06. «an 4 000,000 
Pb akiadinh ss asnee 1,100,000 | Florence ..........ee0e- 350,000 
Hennepin ..... esevaces ° 625,000 | Griggsville ............- 300,000 
Hall’s Landing....... ees 150,000 | Montezuma............- 40,000 
ME Hebi gscsstaccces $50,000 | Bridgeport ............- 60,000 
SOE wa biK hee scnes nes 650,000 | Newport........eeeeees 50,000 
Chillicothe ..........00. 220,000 | Hardin....... errr rt 40,000 
Spring Bay...........e0. 150,000 | Apple Creek........ ..- 200,000 
in. A ee ee 2,600,000 | Columbiana ............ 175,000 
Diiccasa oss Liviae chee 1,500,000'| Graloe . .. oscceccccccss 75,000 
Wesley City........... “ SOGE | BOs ons c secensces ae 2,500,000 
Copperas Creek......... 150,000 

Total....-. Cece seceruresccecesdeccwcaseenedecescceeyes $42,545,000 


The total amount of Commerce on the Illinois River and Canal for the year ending 
November 30, 1852, $42,345,000. Number of steamboat arrivals from St. Louis and 
other points as high up as Peoria, in same time, 1,608. A large amount of trade on 
this route is carried on by canal-boats and barges, towed by steamboats. Connected 
with this I may mention the fact that the arrivals of steamboats at St. Louis during 
the past year bave been between three and four thousand, and it is estimated by reli- 
able judges that at least one-third are employed in carrying the products of Illinois. 


BREADSTUFFS RECEIVED AT TOLEDO, CHICAGO, AND ST, LOUIS IN 1852. 


Toledo. Chicago. St. Louis. 

DN 6 vk cvckk ides eee eeee bbls. 883,877 117,100 131,333 
i SS eo eee bush. 2,402,605 715,425 2,372,126 
UPR ocvab saan SERIE ae 4,059,209 3,005,710 1,015,506 
Reducing the flour to bushels, at 5 to the barrel, the comparison will be as follows: 
Toledo. Chicago. St. Louis. 

ERS. a sc waeiks yh een ee EA 8,381,199 4,306,635 4,044,297 


Toledo received by canal to November 14th— 
Flour ....bbls 260,898 | Wheat ....bush. 1,954,718 | Corn....bush, 3,878,047 


And by railroad to December 31si:— 
Flour ..... bbls. 122,979 | Wheat..... bush. 447,887 | Corn..... bush. 181,162 
Including what reached Toledo by canal, after 14th November, and by wagon du- 


ring the year, the receipt of these three articles at that city in 1852, could scarcely be 
less than eight millions and three quarters of bushels, 
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New York exported to all foreign countries, from 1st January to 20th November, 
1852, 1,226,298 barrels flour, 2,678,451 bushels wheat, and 745,180 bushels corn; 
amounting in al], counting the flour at 5 bushels to the barrel, to 9,555,126 bushels, 


Tonnage of canal freight to and from Albany in 1852....... ...see0- 1,196,341 
33 . ° Toledo © wine ewnnn ek 0 )KO8 850,100 


The canals which have their lake terminus at Toledo, will on the opening of naviga- 
tion, next spring, have an sggregate length of seven hundred miles. For the last 
seven years, the canal business at Toledo has had an average increase, equal to its 
regular duplication in every period of three years, The same ratio of increase during 
the next seven years, would swell its business to nearly that at Albany the past year. 

On the Ist inst., an enumeration made the population of Toledo, 6,412, and the 


number of buildings erected in 1852, 200. A very small city for so large a business. 
Toxepo, January 17, 1853. J. W. SCOTT, 





IMPORTS, AND DUTIES COLLECTED AT LOUISVILLE IN 1852. 

We are indebted to R. C. Taomrson, Esq., collector of the port of Louisville, Ken- 
tucky, for the annexed statement of the amount of duties collected during the year 
1852, on goods imported into the port of Louisville, and the foreign cost of the same ; 
also the amount of hospital money collected during the same period. 

Cost articles imported. Duties collected" 














NL 5 5 icc cc oe senda bibakneuiehos $108,559 00 $32,567 70 
Earthenware .,..... iiweetens esbbaiden cas 60,212 00 18,063 90 
Hardware and cutlery ............. sibs Seca 26,045 00 7,814 00 
Pi ieeinctebendbacnsaneue sneeee ese 1,169 00 467 60 
Carbonate of soda and soda-ash ........... 8,969 00 682 20 
Merchandiee, (variety) .......eceeeseseees 4,617 00 1,186 45 
EES SE AA EPROP ARSE en 4,499 00 4,499 00 
Mc ccksadinecsncce 0444 nenceeee dees 2,626 00 1,050 40 
GU dir cnceriasicctacccsbiedidbanaeesas 888 00 888 00 
$212,085 00 $66.719 25 
Earthenware warchoused.........seseeee: 12,892 034 3,717 70 
$224,477 034 $70,486 95 
ee Senn Mee si, 0 éin ise bas kin 8iA Siees ivEss vc t¥ie 1,820 80 
Received of hull and boiler inspectors for license of pilots and en- 
gineers of steamboats for the last quarter of the year 1852.... 980 00 
Total amount collected during the year......... ahaa btn bau $69,520 05 





NORTH PACIFIC WHALE FISHERY, 


We give below a tabular statement of the number of ships engaged in the North 
Pacific Whale Fishery for the last eleven years, and the quantity of oil taken:— 


Barrels, Barrels. 
SR OE A sion aee 20 ships averaged 1,412 28,200 
io >) ose éuiekwe ity evevsanees Aig * 1,627 47,200 
| eee shibeesapecesasee 108. * 7 1,349 146,800 
SUES. ss ves vere ere Pee ‘eves 79°. * a 1,528 259,570 
BONS Bike Se jeune «bane naeke — ” 953 250,600 
RO eae ook: de ehkatees se. os chews ses 869 253,800 
Ee UE ae ey trees pe i ail - 1,059 187,443 
PSUs wis ade eebinbaae ios oekaae a ibys t 1,164 185,256 
SRG cis FETS G8 4< vince saa eee ed 4 1,334 206,850 
FORRv ei ss cebas cane Sahis NNER OE OMS 144 * “ 1,692 243,648 
SU ks hohe nbesceenseus caunnes a ” 626 86,360 


In 1852, about 283 ships cruised in the Northern Seas, four of which were lost. Of 
the remaining number, 179 have been reported in, with an aggregate of 225,570 bbls., 
or an average catch of 1,260 barrels. 
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PRICES OF SPERM AND WHALE OIL AND BONE IN 1852, 


STATEMENT OF THE PRICES OF SPERM AND WHALE OIL, AND WHALEBONE, ON THE FIRST 
AND FIFTEENTH OF EACH MONTH OF THE YEAR 1852, TOGETHER WITH THE AVERAGE 
PRICE PER YEAR FOR TWELVE YEARS. 

Sperm Oil. Whale Oil. Whalebone. 
Ist. 15th, Ist, 15th, Ist, 15th, 

JANUATY oo cccecscccescccccsees 128 125 58 58 45 45 

February .....ecevccescccscess 125 124 564 574 43 43} 

MOrhiig s 600s eeseseeeceecvias cee 124} 125 58 60 44 45 

ApTil. . ce. cscs sccseccrceccees 124} 124} 61 73} 47 50 

MAY .ccccccvceccccceccvcceves 12:4 126 75 15 52 55 


ME i ve vis Peles iivercae hs 208 125 15 15 554 
Bde telseseewsecied ject 1S py 8 IB Fe 
August........ eave eek cae eas | 124 16 78 BB 
September.......scececsesecsone 124 123 72 724 55 55 
October....... Tervinerrrer rey) 123 123 73 1b 55 55 
November ..... on OW eS wbieede ed . 120} 120 72 70 55 50 


SP aT TE TETEL ESE 1184 118 65 60} 48 48 
Sperm Oil. Whale Oil. Whaleb’e. 


Average for 1852.........+05 ecu kwh oe ke 128% 68} 50% 
ee os oi ce seewede yee bueka 1274 454 344 
es is ab caida ceo ee 1204 49} 345 
i RS ac www cat tdeth calle’ as 108} 39% 31§ 
ee tS en 1004 36 30$ 
We EY Ba bias Go Wak babe biNas 87% 33% 34 
“ PAG N UN eile Dd oo Ge ve ehakuas 88 $2 3 ¢ 
ey POM b Saye cise as eckaekcis 90} 364 40 
ie saunas od ives 63 344 ob} 
itioat |. <a ee Wowie sShavdaats 73 33% 23 
ce. oon erate eT pee: Shuus 94 31g 193 
eS oe a 100 303 19 


enn nnn nnn 


PRODUCTION, STOCK, AND PRICE OF SCOTCH IRON, 


The following will show the total production in Seotland, of pig iron, for each 
year since 1845, the stock December 31st, the price in December, (delivered free on 
board at Glasgow,) and the average for the year :— 


SCOTCH PIG IRON, 


Production, Stock Dec. 31. Price Dec.31. Average. 
Tons. Tons. a. dd, 8. 

1845 ..... se ereceees 475,000 245,000 716 0 80 3 
IOEB vv ciiceceees see 670,000 149,000 72 6 67 3 
3967 cave .civers eee 510,000 80,000 47 0 65 4 
SOAP his savisanin eoeee £80,000 98,000 42 3 44 4 
cant RELeee eccacces 690,000 210,000 46 8 45 6 
3890 2:0 ieee eee cece. 595,000 270,000 43 6 44 7 
MOOS windsvaees’s ees 760,000 350,000 38 0 40 1 
ee ee eevee 775,000 450,000 69 9 45 5 





THE BRITISH EAST INDIA, AND CHINA TRADE. 


The East India and China Association have published their usual comparative 
statement of the number of ships, both British and Foreign, with their aggregate ton- 
nage, entered inwards and cleared outwards with cargo, from and to places within the 
limits of the East India Company’s charter, for the period embracing the Ist of Janu- 
ary to the 30th of September, in the years 1851 to 1852. The return of vessels 
entered inwards shows, for the port of London, an increase of 60 vessels, with 31,047 
tonnage, the difference between 465 vessels, with 236,885 tonnage in 1851, and 525 
vessels with 266,885 tonnage in 1852. Liverpool, on the contrary, presents a decrease 
of 52 vessels with 26,358 tonnage, the numbers for the respective periods being 188 
vessels with 94,209 tonnage, and 136 vessels with 67,851 tonnage. Bristol and Hull 
exhibit an increase of 15 vessels with 5,843 tonnage, the difference between 4 vessels 
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with 1,698 tonnage, and 19 vessels with 7,541 tonnage. The Clyde is returned for a 
decrease of 11 vessels with 3,500 tonnage, the figures for the respective periods being 
51 vessels 18,550 tonnage, and 40 vessels with 15,060 tonnage. The general result 
of vessels entered inwards is an increase of 12 vessels with 7,032 tonnage, the differ- 
ence between 708 vessels with 350,295 tonnage for 1851, and 720 vessels with 
357,327 tonnage for 1852. The chief increase has occurred in the arrival of vessels from 
Madras, Bombay, New South Wales and New Zealand. The return of vessels cleared 
outwards gives for the port of London, in the same period, an increase of 61 vessels 
with 49,906 tonnage, the figures in 1851 being 417 vessels with 213,497 tonnage, and 
1852, 478 vessels with 263,403 tonnage. Liverpool also presents an increase of 44 
vessels with 48,867 tonnage, the difference between 239 vessels with 125,787 tonnage, 
and 283 vessels with 174,654 tonnage. Bristol and Hull show a decrease of 5 vessels 
with 2,918 tonnage, the return for 1851 presented this total, while in 1852, there had 
been no departures whatever. With regard to the Clyde, a decrease of 4 vessels is 
presented, accompanied by an increase of 2,034 tonnage, the respective figures being 
66 vessels with 28,394 tonnage, and 62 vessels with $0,428 tonnage. The general re- 
sult of vessels cleared outwards is an increase of 96 vessels with 97,889 tonnage, the 
difference between 727 with 370,596 tonnage for 1851, and 828 vessels with 468,485 
tonnage for 1852. The chief increase has occurred in the departure of vessels for 
New South Wales and other parts of Australia, the stimulus given to emigration by 
the guld discoveries having reached its hight during July, August, and September. 





LUMBER TRADE OF ALBANY, 
We are indebted to the financial editor of the Albany Zvening Journal, for the sub- 
joined statement of the Lumber Trade of Albany, for the year 1850, compared with 
the two preceding years :— 


The Lumber trade of Albany for 1852 has been unusually large and prosperous. 
The transactions exceed those of any former season, the receipts for this and the two 
last years having been as follows :— 


Boards and Scantling, Shingles. Timber, Staves, 
feet. M. cubic feet. Ibs. 
BBG0.. o cctias 216,786,890 84,226 28,832 150,517,280 
| oe ee 260,238,003 34,136 110,200 114,087,290 
SEC 817,185,620 29,334 291,714 109,961,289 


Showing an excess of sawed lumber in 1852 over 1851 of 56,897,617 feet, and over 
1850 of 100,348,730 feet, and this notwithstanving the quantity has been diminished 
by drouths in the greater part of the lumber region. The demand, however, has kept 
even pace with this large increase in supply, and enabled the dealers to dispose of 
their stocks at remunerative rates, leaving on hand for Spring sales a very fimited 
amount. Prices in the early part of the year ruled fair, but advanced with the sea. 
son, till in the last two months they reached a higher figure, on most kinds of lumber, 
than was ever before obtained in this market. This advance went into the pockets of 
those manufacturers whose mills are within short distances; but «n the long routes it 
was absorbed by the high rates of canal and lake freight. The high prices will stimu- 
late production, and the receipts for next year will show a large increase over this, the 
excess being estimated by some dealers at two hundred millions feet—there is little 
doubt it will reach at the least one hundred millions, if the year is favorable for stock- 
ing and sawing. This large increase will have the effect to diminish the price, now 
considered burdensome by builders, though if the money market continues easy, so 
extensive is the demand that there is little probability of the rates being mais | be- 
low a fair figure. 

The sources from which Albany lumber is derived, are of great extent, it being 
supplied from the streams which empty into Green Bay, Lake Michigan, Lake Huron, 
and the Georgian Bay, Saginaw Bay and the St. Clair, Lakes Erie, Ontario, and 
Champlain, the Rivers St. Lawrence and Ottawa, and from the head waters of the 
Alleghany, the Susquehannah, and the Delaware. 

The demand is also from an extensive range of country, lumber being shipped from 
Albany direct, to all the Atlantic ports from Maine to Georgia, and reshipped from 
New York to the West Indies, South America, and California, in large quantities, and 
in more limited amount to Europe and Australia. 
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The value of the lumber received this year is nearly seven million dollars, and 
whether regard is had to amount of capital invested, or transactions effected, it is the 
largest business in our city, with the single exception of flour and grain, as it is only 
second to those articles in tonnage on the canals. 

This large trade naturally centers in Albany, for this is the first point where the 
clear pine of Michigan and Canada West, the oak, ash, walnut, cherry, sycamore, and 
whitewood, of Ohio and Michigan, the more common pine of Penusylvania, New York, 
and Canada East, and the hemlock spruce of Vermont and Northern and Central 
New York, meet together, and supply to the dealers in lumber, a full assortment of 
the products of the forest. 

Our facilities for furnishing the large amount of wharf room required for so bulky a 
business, and the sheltered basins for the safety of canal boats while discharging, are 
unequalled—the ne pier making a large basin in front of our city, and many smaller 
basins being formed by slips branching from the canal towards the river, to which it 
here runs parallel for miles. These facilities, with the vast extent of country which 
offers ey supply and demand, have already made ours the largest lumber market in 
the world. 


EXPORTS OF COAL AND RECEIPTS OF WOOD AT PHILADELPHIA, 


The Reporter furnishes the subjoined monthly statement of the number of vessels 
loaded at Richmond, (near Philadelphia,) from December Ist, 1851, to November 30th, 
1852; also the number of tons of coal shipped and the number of cords of wood 
received. : 





Total no. vessels. Total no. tons coal. Wood vessels. C’ds wood. 








ee 355 52,4114 26 1511 
January .....eeeee sovese 63 11,611 1 110 
February...... ceveccccees 212 86,4104 2 158 
MON ihe Cickoia cass 623 85,570 51 217 
April..... Pies aehce eapue 667 93,784 43 2,148 
BREE i 151 116,221} a7 8; 2461 
WO hus dackscaecears' 951 156.8744 49 2,581 
CE RERREES fee 951 160,406 41 2,141 
August...... ee waseé aene 937 162,767 36 1,913 
September.........- ieee 847 137,514 86 1,954 
NE os his ind soned ss 810 131,999 56 8,285 
INGVOMDEE Shc ks ca cc cases 657 “49,5794 71 3,973 

WOU bs Gsdess'c cece 7,830 1,236,649 459 24,953 


The above list of vessels includes 13 ships, 55 steamers, 94 Barques, 540 Brigs, 
4,957 schooners, 487 sloops, and 1, 684 boats. 


en ee 


EAST INDIA AND PACIFIC TRADE OF THE UNITED STATES, 


A correspondent of the Boston Traveller, furnishes a list of arrivals at and depar- 
tures from ports in the United States, of vessels engaged in the East India trade, 
during the year 1852. It shows an increase in the trade, over any previous year, 
Out of fifty arrivals from Calcutta, twenty-one sailed originally from California. The 
whole number of arrivals in the United States was 191, of which 84 were at Boston, 
81 at New York, 13 at New Bedford, 8 at Salem, and 5 at other ports. The clearances 
numbered 140, of which 73 were from New York, 8 from Salem, and 4 from Baltimore. 
The whole number of arrivals from ports on the Pacific, including those from Califor- 
nia, was 131, of which 50 were at Baltimore, 36 at New York, 21 at Boston, 5 at 
Norfolk, 5 at New Orleans, 3 at Philadelphia, 4 at Alexandria, and 7 at other ports, 

The clearances for ports on the Pacific, including those for California, numbered 299, 
of which 160 were from New York, 106 from Boston, 14 from Philadelphia, 8 from 
Baltimore, 3 from Richmond, 3 from Salem, and 5 from other ports. 


—ee 


SARDINE FISHERIES ON THE COAST OF BRITTANY, 


On the coasts of Brittany, which are upwards of sixty leagues in extent, there are 
taken annually on an average, 576,000,000 sardines, of which one-half are sold fresh, 
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the other preserved. The sum received for the sale is 3,585,000f. The fishery em- 
ploys about 160 vessels, and 3,500 men and boys. On shore the preparation, convey- 
ance, and sale of the fish, give occupation to 4,500 persons, of whom 2,500 are women, 
and in the interior of the country 4,400 other persons are occupied in the sale. The 
making and repairing of nets — during the winter, 3,000 families, or 9,000 per- 
sons, of whom one-half are females. The fishing lasts on an average, 210 days, from 
the beginning of April to the end of Octuber. The sardines then disappear, and the 
fishermen are unable to explain what becomes of them. They only leave when they 
have obtained their full growth. In April sardines again appear, but they are young- 
er and smaller than those which abandoned the coast at the end of the preceding 
season. 
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NOTICES TO MARINERS* 
: (OFFICIAL.) 


DepaRTMENT oF State, WasHINGToN, } 
february 1, 1853, 





The following “notices to mariners,” transmitted to this Department by the United 
States Consul at London, are published for general intormation. 
Hy procrapuic Orricg, Nov. 30, 1852, 
SOUTH AFRICA—BIRD ISLAND LIGHTS, 


Official Notice has been received from the Cape of Good Hope, that Lights have 
been established in Algoa Bay, on the Easternmost of the Bird Islands, off Woody 
Point. The Tower, which is rectangular, and painted with black and white horizontal 
stripes, is 45 feet high, and carries Two Fixed Lights, 18 feet apart; the upper one 
being 70 feet above bigh water, and 10 feet higher than the other. 


In the direction of the Doddington Rock, the Lights will appear in a vertical line, 
one above the other. 

The following are Commander Fishbourne’s Sailing Directions. 

The Bird Islands lie in the eastern extremity of Algoa Bay, off Woody Cape, 
which, as its name imports, is covered with wood, except a small patch of sand at its 
summit, and is the only seaboard land that is so, which gives it, in contrast with that 
for miles on either side, a dark appearance; the land on its west side, from near St. 
Croix up, rises into numerous small sandy hillucks, quite bare of vegetation, and that 
to the eastward, up to Padrone Point, is similarly naked. 

Woody Cape is high, and rugged, but so prominent as to appear like a Cape, ex- 
cept when very near it; not so Padrone Point, which rans out into a low point of 
sand, forming a determinable Cape, from which breakers run out some distance, and 
the water breaks still further out, at times, owing to the meeting of currents after 
strong winds. 

These Islands afford tolerably sheltered anchorage behind them in winds from W. 
to S.S. E, in 13 fathoms, and rather better than half a mile from the Northernmost 
breakers; closer in would afford more shelter, but the ground is foul. They are very 
low and proportionally dangerous, and though the main land will generally be seen 
before them, and their distance may thereby be better estimated by it, yet ia shaping 
a course to go outside of them, allowance should be made for the eddy, or return 
current, which sets in towards them, and then to the eastward. 

The Doddington Rock and West Reef should be considered as part of the Bird Isl- 
ands shoal, and no vessel should go between them; for in bad weather the breakers 
extend the whole way. In clear weather the rugged and Cuckscomb Mountains may 
be seen from abreast of these Islands; but in passing outside the Doddington, the 
Cockscomb should be kept open to the Westward of the Rugged Mountain, bearing 
about N. W., and the ship should steer N. W., by W. 4 W.; having passed the Dod- 
dington, the high land at the back of Port Elizabeth will soon appear right ahead. 


* Published officially in the Mercuants’ Magazinx, by order of the Department of State. 
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Hyproerapnic Orricer, Dec, 22, 1852, 
DENMARE, WEST COAST OF SLESVIG.-—-LIGHTS ON SYLT ISLAND. 


Information has been received from Her Majesty’s Consul at Elsinore, that in the 
beginning of this month the Danish Government established the two following Lights 
on the North end of Sylt Island. 

The Westernmost is 66 feet high, with a cupola shaped top, and stands on Ostendie 
Point, in 55° 8‘ North and 8° 26’ East from Greenwich. The other, which is placed 
2,910 yards farther to the Eastward, is 102 feet high, with a square top. Both lights 
are visible at the distance of 14 to 16 miles. 

These two Light-Houses kept in one (bearing 8. E. by E. 3 E. Magnetic) lead over 
the deepest part of the bar, in 15 feet at low water, into the Lister Deep; but imme- 
diately after crossing the bar the vessel must alter her course more to the Eastward, 
in order to keep in the Channel. The Light- Houses are most conspicuons when seen 
from the Northward. The two old Beacons of List, and also the two on Romo Island, 
have been removed. 

On the Southern extremity of the same Island, (Sylt,) in order to distinguish Hornum 
Port from the uniform appearance of the adjacent coast, and also to warn vessels of 
the dangerous shoals which extend from thence to the South- Westward, a Beacon has 
been erected in 54° 45’ North and 8° 17’ East of Greenwich. It is of a circular form, 
and rises to the hight of 104 feet above the sea; and at the foot of this beacon a shel- 
tered place has been prepared for Shipwrecked Mariners, who will find benches on 
which they can repose, and cases containing bread and water. 


Hyproerapnic Orrice, ApMIRALTY, Dec. 27, 1859, 


BAHAMAS,—REVOLVING LIGHT ON TURKS’ ISLAND. 


Notice is hereby given, that on the 9th of October last, a Revolving Light was 
established on the Northern extremity of Grand Turk Island, in 21° 81’ 0” N., and 
71° 7’ 40" W. of Greenwich. 

The Tower is constructed of Iron, and painted White; its hight being 60 feet, and 
its base 52 feet above high water; the Light has an elevation of 108 feet. 

The Light revolves every half minute, and at each revolution flares up into a bril- 
liant flash, which may be easily seen from the deck of a moderate-sized vessel, in clear 
weather at the distance of 16 miles. 

The Mariner should however be aware that, when approaching the Light from the 
Southward, it will be eclipsed by the Southern part of the Island on which it stands, 
between the bearings of N. $ W., and N. 2 E.; by Salt Cay between N. by E,, and N. 
7 ¢ E.; and by the Eastern group of Bays between N, by W. § W. and N. by W. 
+ W. 


With the light bearing South, it may be approached within 2 miles; but vessels run- 
ning for the Turk’s Island Passage, should make the Light on a bearing to the West- 
ward of South; and it should not be forgotten, that, from the limited distance at which 
it can be seen, it will not protect them from Phillips Reef and the dangers off East 
Caicos. They must also remember that the Reef projects 3 miles from the North Point 
of Turk’s Island, and continues along its whole Eastern side. 


— ~ 


ROCKS IN THE EAST RIVER, NEW YORK, 


The Corporation of the City of New York have made a contract with Messrs, Maille- 
fert & Raasloff, to remove the reef of rocks and sand lying in the East River, between 
Delancey and Stanton streets, so as to make a depth of twelve feet of water at low 
water mark, over all portions of the reef. The compensation allowed is $16,500, from 
the appropriation for docks and slips. The work will be commenced as early in the 
Spring as the weather will permit. 

The removal of Middle Rock, near the mouth of New Haven harbor, will also be 
effected at the earliest day practicable, in the Spring. Seventeen feet of water is to 
be secured over the highest point of the rock. The sum to be paid by the government 
is $6,000. 
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Commercial Regulations. 








COMMERCIAL REGULATIONS. 





REGULATIONS OF NEW ORLEANS CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 


TARIFF OF CHARGES AGREED UPON 
COMMERCE, IN 1846 AND 1848, AND AMENDED 10TH may, 1852. 


COMMISSION ON SALES. 


Sugar, cotton, tobacco, lead, flour, and other products of the soil.......... 
Domestic manufactures, and all foreign TROPOROMOIG. 55 6:00.05 ss cccevnes tee 
Guaranty of sales on time............+seseeeeeee eee eneesereeeseeeees 
Purchase and shipment of merchandise or PTOGUCE . 0. cc ccecceccetececs 
Sales or purchase of stock and bullion ..........++seseeeeseeeeeseeeees 
Collecting and remitting dividends ...........ccccccccccccescecseccees 
Selling vessels or steamboats. ..........0.eee0005 eee cece ccesovesesces 
Purchasing d0........+sseceeeececenscsereesees seeteeesscnseesesens 
Collecting freights from foreign ports ........ .sseececescccececccssess 


Coastwise.. coon tes cceesceesccecccccsccceses Prererreri ree 
Outfits and disbursements............0..4- veceeceseees ce ceseceees eee 
Effecting insurance......... dee PeshbeRs bebe Cee Chea b ee Uner cevecees eee 
Adjusting or collecting insurance or other ‘claims without pane be eeeace . 
WE Is wc ca pcintads creeps nen04000.c5.000.00 05h 3s 00a tavetiee 


Purchasing and remitting drafts, or receiving or paying money ‘on which no 
other commission has been charged... TIITILI ELLE i 
If bills remitted are guarantied, in PN sasiicdcianiniics Sveescesves 
Bills and notes remitted for collection protested and returned...... seeeees 
Landing, custody and re-shipping merchandise or produce from vessels in 
distress ..........- MeL PUP TESTS TCEILLELE LTTE ELLE eee 
Ditto bullion or specie. .............5- Heed ete eeetladde vides eeee awe 
Adjusting and collecting general average .........cssccccccccsecssececs 
Consignments of merchandise withdrawn or re- shipped per order, on account 
of advances and responsibilities—full commission .......+..+++ses000+ 
On the surplus amount of invoices of such consignments, deducting advances 
and liabilities—half commission ...........0.eeseeeeeeees cevceseers 
Drawing, indorsing or negotiating foreign bills of exchange............+. 
Ditto on domestic bills of exchange ..........ccsccecceeceeceees naan 
Receiving, entering, and re-shipping merchandise toa foreign port—on amount 
| MLTTIP IL re Te ETE eves gs Sowcese 
On amount of advances, charges, and liabilities on same .........+.0+..44- 
For drawing, accepting, negotiating, or indorsing notes or drafts without 
funds, produce or bills of lading in hand. .........eeseeeeeees edeseses 
On cash advances in all cases........ccccccccceccsecsscceusssesscuces 
For entering and bonding merchandise for the interior—on amount of duties, 
freight and charges (besides the regular charge for forwarding)...... eoee 
Agency for steamboats—according to special contract............e0eeeees 


The foregoing rates to be exclusive of brokerage and charges already incurred. 
RECEIVING AND FORWARDING MERCHANDISE— EXCLUSIVE OF CHARGES ACTUALLY INCURRED. 


Sugar, molasses, and tobacco ..........sseeeeeeeeee deevisbes .--per hhd. 
Cotton.......+. rere Titi tarred cee eee Cov reevedvdees per bale. 
Hemp ......-+++s eee eeeeeeeees eesececccces Cee eererecececsccccees 
| Pere rie rer ier rire rrr ree 
Provisions Or Bacon... ......-.cececesecescecevecsseeees bvees ; per hhd. 
% wee iv ts. ee eeeccceses Cece ceerecseccccecs per tierce. 
Pork, beef, lard, tallow ..........04. bai veee- Ande Wes ces ..++..per bbl. 
Box pork. .ccccccccccssccvcccssvessccccvevesverpecesocveves per box. 
Flour, grain, and other dry barrels............0eeeeees Ceowececeeees'ees 
Lard, nails, and shot ......ccccccsescccccsces sovccsvosees ..-per keg. 





AND ADOPTED BY THE NEW ORLEANS CHAMBER OF 
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Commercial Regulations. 


LIQUIDS. 


Pipes and hogsheads.......+..ssseeeeesereceseeereresesseeeeeseeees 


Half pipes and tierces .......+.eeeeeeeeeeereees ceeeececeee 's 
Quarter casks and barrels......ccccescccccsecscveseecseseces 
Whisky. eaeeereeeeraeereeereteeaeeeeee eeerereeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeneae 


per bbl. 


SUNDRIES. 

Boxes, bales, cases, trunks, and other packages dry goods............ 10 
Earthen and Hardware ...........seeeeeveceeeeeesssper package, 25 
Bar iron and castings............ ve eSveveveeeccrvevseseevecers per ton. 
Railroad iron and pig iron ......escccececcccececceeeceeeceeeserss ase 
Hollow ware .....cccscccccccccccccscrecccceccenes Pererre reer ere 
Soap, candles, wines, &C.. .....ccececeeecceseees ce evecccesccesPer OX, 
Odie, alee, db... ceeeee Cec eseccccesccccccccveccccces .. sper bag. 
GumpOwder ...csscereccceccecccescesesescesecers ececescecee per keg, 
Bale oc ccccccccccccccccccsecvcccesecocsseres See esse eeseves per sack, 


STORAGE AND LABOR PER MONTH. 


Hage al alo ala Sta a -per bale. 


Tobacco..... peeves ooops .-per bhd. 
TENE ae kant caeesicvesss “pet bale ‘not exceeding 300 pounds. 

MH  Cuetnembscvesicegee ” 450 “ 

wae rie? Saastaserecs = 600“ 

W ecebersceseccecces " % 800“ 
SE SEE AAT EP TT TEP OPTETLETT EEE oi 
Bagging and Repe.........-.+ee0+ joadeeudgeseseacees eoee 
POMIE. oc cciccccccccccncdscnceesecoseespecs conbescuces 
i et eee dp chwasewereccascessscecyeoece . ++ seach, 
TOU savvwcenta.ceercesccededessoccsteseesivecss per pig. 
HOUOW WATE. ..ccccccseccccccccess oeeesece oeeeee per ton, 
Bar iron and castings. ........ Perey sev esepeuacen stanepae'e 
Railroad iron and pig iron ....... seesenee dcegenaraseseenes 
Bacon and provisions..... Ceccccncsvececescesee ....per hhd 
Pork, beef, lard, tallow, d&c.......0005 sescees obbees per bbl. 
— oil, and whisky ............- ee cccccocetaccenes . 
FUOOP. os casaveccesepocccdeccccsceveccccosoucs ecescceces 
Ss ade ce dnawhes 4A0 os & wacessicdnebbnons weeds per keg. 
Sugar and molasses........ ++ occ cccccccnccescecees per bhd. 

“ Havana. .cecscssccccccecs revere TT eT er per box. 
Corn, wheat, oats, and other grain..........++++++++-per bag. 
Coffee, OPNONG, BB is'sdissiniess cece O46 bate owe ode ecevereccectes 
Geltcss-s évcebes POT TTT CTT TTT ee TT TT e 
Candles, soap, "wine, fish, raisins, oils, sweatmeats, cigars, &c., 

per box or basket. .....e+0. hain diay ae me eke meric nee 
Ditto in half boxes...........+ Rees copwe <¥seees weaves cues 
MS sis eid sind nKnh ondidnesds 6¥ 6 chien iadeananews per keg. 
Dey GOR ds denne be nade cevebes not exceeding 10 feet. 

pe CO eS PTePeTereTee Tee ms Se 

ee eo ee Cocccee eraccrcceres by so*:" 

D  Aiphiiabdlb apis 0.0.9.9.0.0.0,0.0.00,00,000800 bik hie over 80 “ 
Crockery °c twee Nanna trent. cenainte nas per cask or crate. 
$6AROCaemdaenenecccncsauce half cask or half crate. 
Hardware. TEITTTITTITTTTTTTTrr ert waaneens per cask, 
9 cee ees occa screre occ cc ceeceeeseneees per tierce. 
*  pehene Uintbin.4 0 o.c0ns.cccceneneeeaenee »...per bbl. 
a sdbitine cdetiinges soncecdvesvaress per pipe or bhd. 
4 ompadene PEP OTT ETT T Tre per half pipe or tierce. 
Cb. Repmbansssennanncap.cn.s.60458 per quarter cask or bbl. 
CR vac < hitth doteininn duitinns ondens one cecuencacee per cask. 
Ganay OBE cisdicrecvccscccescceccecoscess seoees rn. 


India bagging. on 
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20 10 
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WEIGHT OF GRAIN PER BUSHEL. 
Wheat and Rye ree eee eeeeee eeneereteeee Cuwacens cenereowe te 60 
Corn 7 
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OBES 0... cree cree crccernceeeeeneeeneeensseeenreaesnseneeeneeues $2 


TARES, 




















Coffee in bags.......ssceesccecees eee eee ereeereeeaeree ce eeeeveeeseeeed per cent, 
FREIGHTS. 


When vessels are chartered, or goods shipped by the ton, and no special agreement 
respecting the proportion of tonnage which each particular article 1 be computed 
at, the following regulation shall be the standard :— 

That the articles, the bulk of which shall compose a ton, to equal a ton of heavy 
materials, shall in weight be as follows :— 








eeeeeeeeeereee 






Beef, pork, tallow, pickled fish, and naval stores......... snk avue bbls. 
Pig and bar iron, lead and other metals or ore, heavy dye woods, sugar, 
rice, honey, or other heavy articles, gross....... NE Gray 7p ven 2,240 
Ship bread in casks 672, bags 784, bulk 806 pounds. 
Wines, brandy, spirits, and liquids generally, reckoning the full capacity of 












When molasses is shipped by the hogshead, without any special agreement, it shal} 
be taken at 110 gallons, estimated on the full capacity of the eask. 

Freights (and commission on them,) when in sterling money, shall be settled at 
$4 84 per pound sterling ; and other foreign currency at the value fixed by Congress. 















TARIFF OF BRITISH COLONIES ON THE PACIFIC, 


The following are the duties leviable under the new Customs Act, which went into 
force on the 5th of August, 1852, through the British colonies on the Pacific :— 







s. d, 
Ale, porter, and beer, of all sorts, in Wood .......+.+seeeeeees pergallon 0 1 
Ale, porter, and beer, of all sorts, in bottles. ..........e.cceececceeceees 0 2 
Coffee, chocolate, and COCOA. .........csee cee ceeerecceceeeeeees perlb. 0 Of 
Currants, raisins, and other dried fruits. .......0...cececcceecsecceces ‘ 0 0} 







Spirits, or strong waters of the strength of proof by Sykes’s hydrometer, 
and so on in proportion for any greater or less strength, viz.: 













Ram, whisky, and all other spirits . .........ecccvevcccevesececeeeces 
Perfumed — of whatever strength, im bottles .............eeceeeees 
All spirits, liqueurs, cordials, brandied fruits, or strong waters, respectively 
sweetened or mixed with any article so that the degree of strength thereof 


cannot be ascertained by Sykes’s hydrometer.........-.. .s+-per gallon 6 0 

















the casks, wine measure....... Beeccceesoucess occccccavesess alls. 200 % 
Grain, peas, and beans, in casks...........cccccccccsccccscvcses ush, 22 ‘ 
Grain, peas and beans, in bulk ...............0eececees = GS cer pig 36 ti 
Salt—European.......eceescccccccceccccccens eee ccceeeccencees : 36 e 
MN cnc dduminees 4 b6neceeoneceenes t4cnnnee at ns wee 31 A 
OO RE Ee MA hetecaex oaaek dae ss 8tie konaekhded nas 28 
Timber, planks, furs, peltries, in bales or boxes, cotton, wool, or other : 
IIE MII ohs a inns ea enennsseteeccne snes oa cubic feet. 40 
ST dns nahn dptdelbeaine 6oe6hennncehes)sseeseesese es a6bne Ibs. 1,120 







Journal of Mining and Manufactures. 


RA GIES ids Bais ii cc estes ccd cecsccccesccesecccecccs per cwt. 
6 hn i ep mpetente a amaameNeneN eeeereeee ee eer eeeee 
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Rs naan 4nd a eennes eeereeeeeee eereesereres serene sere eeeee per Ib, 


weoror ww 


Drawback upon the exportation of refined sugar made in colony. . . per cwt. 
Drawback on refined sugar, known as bastard sugar. ,.-......+.++ i lacetre ht 





IMPORT AND EXPORT DUTIES OF THE TWO SICILIES. 


The king, by a decree dated December 27th, has raised the export duty on olive 
oil in the kingdom of the Two Sicilies, to about £18 12s. per ton (and to about £13 
per ton by foreign flag of those countries that have not treaties of reciprocity,) being 
an increase of about £5 12s. per ton on the old rate. At the same time the import 
daty on this article is reduced one-half, namely, from £17 to £18 10s. per ton. e 
civie duty, or octroi, on oil for the consumption of the city of Naples, is reduced one 
ducat per cantar, or about £2 2s. per ton—that is, from 3 20 ducats to 2 20 ducats 

rcantar. Some further clauses of the decree prohibit the export from the kingdom 
of the Two Sicilies of beans, Indian corn, potatoes, French beans, vetches, lentils, and 
chick peas, and also tallow and hog’s lard. The whole of these regulations were to 
come into force from the date of the decree, and the motives assigned for them are the 
scarcity of the crops of all kinds of pulse as well as oil, and the consequent pressure of 
high prices upon the home consumers of these products and their substitutes. 








JOURNAL OF MINING AND MANUFACTURES. 





MANUFACTURING TOWNS OF THE UNITED STATES. 


NUMBER I. 
NASHUA, NEW HAMPSHIRE, 


Nasava is located in the ancient County of Hillsborough, in the State of New 
Hampshire, occupying the point nearly of the treble meeting of the Merrimac River 
with its chief branch, the Nashua, and with the boundary line uf the State of Massa- 
chusetts. It is the point, also, at which the Merrimac, descending from Lake Winni- 
pisiogee, turns from its southern to a south-eastern course, which, in a few miles’ run, 
turns again at Lowell to a direction a little northwardly of east, and so continues to 
the ocean, at Newburyport. The village is about 88 miles by railroad north-west 
from Boston, 13 miles north-west from Lowell, 17 miles from Manchester, N. H., and 
35 miles south-by-east from Concord, the capital of the State. The Merrimac lies 
along its eastern, and the Nashua upon its south-eastern limits. In the latter there is 
@ fall of sixty-five feet in two miles’ run, furnishing a great water-power, which, as 
will be seen in the course of this brief description, has been considerably improved for 
the benefit of the town and surrounding region. The volume of water afforded by 
the Nashua River in the dryest season is 180 cubic feet a second. 

Nashua is a part of what was the old township of Dunstable, embracing the present 
towns of Nashna, Nashville, Hollis, Hudson, Litchfield, and Merrimac, all in the County 
of Hillsborough, New Hampshire, and Dunstable and Tyngsborough, in Middlesex 
County, Massachusetts. One division of the parent town was made at the time the 
Massachusetts boundary was fixed in 1741, that province having originally claimed 
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and held jurisdiction over a considerable part of what is now the southern portion of 
New Hampshire. Other separations have been made according to the progress of 
population at different points within the original limits, and according to the require- 
ments of the municipal and local convenience. The present town of Nashua retained 
the name of Dunstable until 1837,a name “ which it had worn from its infancy, through 
good and evil fortune, one hundred and sixty years, under which it had witnessed two 
revolutions, and formed a portion of a colony, a province, and a sovereign State—un- 
der which it had passed through many wars, and grown up from obscurity and poy- 
erty ;” adopting, at that time, its present name, to distinguish it from the neighboring 
town of Dunstable in Massachusetts. Nashua, or Nashaway—it is spelt in both ways 
by Winthrop and other writers of the times, and Nashawake in the colonial records— 
is the Indian name applied, we believe, to the river which still bears it, and “from 
which its prosperity is principally derived.” 

The population of the whole New Hampshire town of Dunstable, as it stood in 
1800, amounted to 862. The whole male population of the place between the ages 
of 16 and 50, in 1775, had numbered only 128, Its first connection with Boston, by a 
regular coach, was in 1795, running through once a week on its way to and from Am- 
herst. About the same time with the commencement of the stage wonder, as it then 
really was, the locks and canal around Pawtucket Falls were built, and boating upon 
the Merrimac began. There were then no dwellings on the site of the present Nashua 
village. In the spring of 1803, a canal-boat was built at Dunstable by Robert 
Fletcher, Esq., a rather singular structure, and attracting great attention, as the first 
ever built in that vicinity for the regular transportation of goods. It was launched on 
the fourth of July, amid the public demonstrations in honor of the day and the gene- 
ral rejoicings of the people, the more sanguine of whom saw in imagination immense 
accretions of trade and population flowing in to swell the importance of the place. 
That was “the birth-day of Nashua.” In order to give our readers a better idea of 
the past and present condition of Nashua as a manufacturing town, we will quote here 
a picture of the village, previously called Jndian Head, but then dubbed Nashua vil- 
lage, as it appeared on the day of the launching of the canal-boat, from a history of 
the old township by Mr. C. J. Fox; and will then, after a few further brief items of 
history, proceed to give such information relating to its present condition, as we were 
enabled to gather in a brief visit to the place in October, 1852. Mr. Fox says:— 

A large one-story dwelling house stood on the site of the Indian Head Coffee House» 
(of which it now forms a part,) and was kept as a tavern by Timothy Taylor, Esq: 
A large one-story store, owned and conducted by Robert Fletcher, who resided in 
Amherst, stood where Kendrick & Tuttle’s store now stands. Abbot & Fox's office 
was a dwelling house occupied by “uncle” John Lund, his brother and sisters. A 
dwelling house, three stories in front and two in rear, had just been erected by Mr. 
Fletcher, but was then unfinished. It stood on the north-east corner of Main and 
Franklin streets, opposite the Baptis: meeting-house, and here, upon a temporary plat- 
form, the oration was delivered. The Amherst and Concord Road, with Main-street, 
and a road down the northern bank of the Nashua to the boating house and ferries, 
were all the highways then existing. 

At the Harbor the dwelling house of Gen, Noah Lovewell, now occupied by the 
Hon. Jesse Bowers, with two other small houses on the south side of Salmon Brook, 
were the only buildings. As the greater ae of the inhabitants lived west and south 
of this, the meeting house was built on the little triangle in front of Silas Gibson's 
house. Here was the largest village in town, a tavern, store, shops, and dwellings, 
and here resided the physician and the lawyer, (Mr. Abbot.) Butin Sept-mber, 1803, 
the “ Old Tontine,” the long, low, building at the head of Main-street, in Nashville, 
was built, and soon after occupied by Mr. Abbot, (who removed here December 1, 
1808 ;) Dr. Elias Maynard, physician; Dea. James Patterson, bookbinder, and a Mr. 
Clements, saddler. There was no dam across ihe Nashua, and its waters flowed far 
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down its natural channel over its rocky bed. The “pilgrims” who then settled here 
must have seen some light from the future breaking through the surrounding darkness, 
for there was not a building between Salmon Brook and Nashua River, and a broad, 
unfenced, desolate white-pine forest spread in every direction beyond. 

In 1803, the town was dignified with a post-office, and in 1804, the growth and bu- 
siness of the village received a farther impulse from the completion and opening of 
the Middlesex Canal, effecting a direct communication with Boston, and rendering the 
place, as the head of navigation, one of considerable trade. Hitherto, the principal 
markets of this region had been Haverhill and Newburyport, all its trade being upon 
the Merrimac River. From this period the growth of the village was gradual but 
constant. 

About 1817, a dam was thrown across Nashua River, a grist-mill being erected on 
one side, and a saw-mill on the opposite.. Another dam was soon built, near where 
the present dam of the Jackson Company stands, and a mill erected. At this time, 
the village contained a dozen or twenty houses, and, as a central thoroughfare, had 
considerable business. 

About 1820, at which time the population of Dunstable was 1,142, and of all the 
towns formed of the ancient Dunstable, both in Massachusetts and New Hampshire, 
4,077, the attention of the inhabitants began to be turned toward manufactures. In 
1822-8, the greater portion of the lands in and around the village, and up to the falls, 
was purchased by the projectors of the enterprise, and in June, 1823, a charter was 
granted toa number of individuals, by the name of the “ Nashua Manufacturing 
Company,” with a capital stock of $300,000, divided into three hundred shares of 
$1,000 each, and with the right of increasing the amount to $1,000,000, which right 
the company have since availed themselves of. Daniel Webster took sixty of these 
shares, and appears to have been the largest subscriber but one. 

In 1824,'a considerable portion of the stock was disposed of to capitalists, and the 
works were commenced. The dam at Mine Falls was built, and the excavation of 
the canal began under the superintendence of Col. James F. Baldwin. The canal, 
which supplies the water for the factories of the Nashua Manufacturing Company, is 
about three miles in length, fifty feet wide, and six feet deep, and affords a head and 
fall of about thirty-six feet. 

In December, 1824, a charter was obtained by the Nashua Manufacturing Company 
for the purpose of building “a canal, with the necessary dams and locks,” to connect 
the Nashua with the Merrimac. They were built in 1825, and opened for the trans- 
portation of goods in the spring of 1826. The lower dam across the Nashua was 
built at this time. The locks are of solid stone, 24 feet high; each lift being ten feet 
wide, and 82 long. They were built under the superintendence of Col. Baldwin, and 
cost $20,000. The canal dam cost a further sum of $10,000. 

Mill No. 2 of this company was built in 1827, and mill No. 8 in 1836. 

At present, the company has a capital of $1,000,000, divided into 2,000 shares of 
$500 each. Mill No. 1 is 155 feet long, 45 feet wide, and five stories high. It con- 
tains 6,784 spindles, and 220 looms, manufacturing No. 14 shirting and drills, Mill 
No. 2 is 155 feet long, 45 feet wide, and six stories high. It contains 12,170 spindles, 
and 315 looms, which manufacture No, 24 printing cloths and jeans. Mill No. 3 is 
160 feet long, 50 feet wide, and five stories high. It contains 9,088 spindles, and 276 
looms, and manufactures 37-inch sheetings, No. 14 yarn. Mill No. 4 was built in 1844, 
and was put into operation in December of the same year. It is 198 feet long, 50 
feet wide, and five stories high, and contains 9,408 spindles, and 278 looms, manufac- 
turing 37-inch sheeting, No, 12 yarns. The whole number of spindles in the four mills 
is 37,450; looms, 1,089. Number of female operatives, 850; number of males, 150 
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The females average, net wages, after paying board, from $2 to $2 25 per week. 
These mills manufacture 13,000,000 yards of cloth per annum; and use 10,000 bales 
of cotton, weighing 4,000,000 pounds ; 150,000 pounds of starch; 8,000 gallons of 
sperm oil; $4,000 worth of leather ; 800 cords of hard and pine wood annually. 

A Savings Institution, organized in 1826, is connected with the company, intended 
for the exclusive benefit of the employees of the company. The rate of interest al- 
lowed is 5 per cent, on sums below $500, no interest being paid on sums exceeding 
that amount. The amount on deposit is now about $45,000. 

In May, 1825, a portion of the lower water privilege, now occupied by the Jackson 
Company, was sold by the Nashua Company to Charles C. Haven and others, who 
were incorporated by the name of the “Indian Head Company,” for the purpose of 
erecting woolen factories. Their works were commenced immediately, and went into 
operation in 1826, under the agency of Mr. Haven, but about 1828, the company be- 
came embarrassed, and the werks soon after suspended operation. The whole pro- 
perty was then disposed of to a new company, which was incorporated in July, 1830, 
by the name of the Jackson Company. They took out the old machinery, and con- 
verted the establishment into a cotton factory. The capital stock of this company is 
at present $480,000, divided into 600 shares of $800 each. They have two mills, 
150 and 155 feet in length, by 48 feet in width, and four stories high. They use 
4,500 bales of cotton a year, averaging 400 pounds each, from which they manufac- 
ture about five million yards of cloth of the following kinds: 46 and 87 inch sheet- 
ings, and 30 inch shirtings, all of No. 14 yarn. There is used, also, in the works of 
the company annually, $50,000 pounds of potato starch; 30,000 gallons of sperm oil; 
2,000 pounds of leather; 600 cords of wood. 

There is a Savings Institution connected with this company, also, under the same 
regulations as that of the Nashua Company. The present amount of deposits is 
$18,000. 

The machinery of the Jackson Mills is driven by Purbine wheels—the fall of the 
water is 22 feet. 

In 1845, a large machine-shop, built of brick and slated, was erected by the Nashua 
Company on the site of the old one. The main building is 150 feet long, with an ad- 
dition of 158 feet, used as a blacksmith’s shop, furnace, &c. The main building is.oc- 
cupied by shuttle and bobbin makers, locksmiths, gunsmiths, manufacturers of axes, 
hoes, plows, and by artisans in other branches. Several hundred workmen are em- 
ployed in this building. Some of the establishments in this building will be noticed 
in the account following of the chief iron and other manufactories of the place. 

One of the former occupants of this building was the firm of Gage, Warner & 
Whitney, manufacturers of steam-engines, machinists’ tools, shafting, mill-work, &e. ; 
they have a capital of $50,000, and employ about 60 hands, The business was car- 
ried on very successfully for about a dozen years by the senior partner of the firm, 
John H. Gage, who has attained a high reputation as a manufacturer. Mr. Warner 
was formerly foreman of the great Lowell machine-shop, and is master of his busi- 
ness. Their establishment is constantly receiving orders from all parts of the Union 
and the Provinces. Their machinists’ tools are of the very best patterns. They have 
just moved into a new shop, 177 feet long and 40 feet wide, and have added to their 
business the manufacture of stationary steam-engines, and are now ready to answer 
all orders. The motive-power of their shop is furnished by an engine of their own 
manufacture, of thirty horse-power, and a most perfect and beautiful machine. 

The Nashua Jron Company have a capital of $100,000, and employ 60 men. The 
amount of their sales reaches $175,000 per annum, and they consume 3,500 tons of 
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coal ina year. Established in 1848. Daniel H. Dearborn, agent; Franklin Munroe, 
Treasurer. This establishment enjoys a very high reputation for the excellence of its 
work. Mr. Dearborn is a practical worker of iron, and has had long and successful 
experience. Their work embraces the most difficult kinds of forging, of all sizes and 
shapes, from six or eight tons weight down to the smallest. The motive-power is a 
sixty horse-power engine. 

The Underhill Kdge-Tool Company is a new concern, now about to go into opera- 
tion. Its works are located about a mile and a half below the village, upon the 
Nashua and Lowell Railroad. Water-power is to be used, water being brought in a 
canal about half a mile, The shop is 400 feet long, and is calculated to employ from 
50 to 100 hands. Capital, $40,000. Mr. George W. Underhill is the head man of the 
establishment. His edge-tools are known throughout New England as among the 
very best, he having been engaged in their manufacture for several years here. 

Messrs, Williams, Bird & Co.’s iron foundry (erected in 1845) employs 50 men, and 
manufactures 1,200 tons of castings per year, including those of the heaviest descrip- 
tion. Their annual sales amount to $70,000, and they consume 500 tons of hard coal 
and 150 chaldrons of soft. Their capital invested is $50,000. This firm have also a 
similar foundry at North Chelmsford, some ten miles below Nashua, at which their 
business is about double that at this place. 

Josephus Baldwin employs 120 men in the manufacture of manufacturers’ shuttles, 
bobbins, and spools, including a patent spool-bobbin, which surpasses all others. The 
amount of his annual sales reaches $100,000, and his goods are to be found in all parts 
of the United States, where such articles are used, and in Mexico. He employsa fifty 


horse power steam-engine, and has a water-power of more than equal force. Mr. 


Baldwin may be said to be the pioneer of mechanical business here, although he was 
very early followed by John H. Gage. 

Messrs. Hartshorn, Ames & Co., stove manufacturers, employ 50 men, manufacture 
400 tons of iron, consume 100 tons of hard coal, and 500 bushels of charcoal annu- 
ally, and their annual sales amount to $60,000. Their stoves embrace almost all pat- 
terns for wood or coal. 

Beside these establishments, is the machine-shop of the Nashua and Lowell Rail- 
road—upon the Nashville side of the river—which has the conveniences for manufac- 
turing locomotive engines, and other descriptions of machinery. 

Messrs, J. & 8. OC. Crombie, at Kimball’s steam mill, upon the Nashville side, and 
Messrs S. N. Wilson & Cv., in Nashua, each carry on a large business in the manufac- 
ture of doors, sashes, and blinds, Both of these establishments have agencies in New 
York—the latter at 64 Cortlandt-street—and their goods are of the best description. 

The manufacturing business of the Nashua Lock Company is done in the machine 
building of the Nashua Manufacturing Company before mentioned. This establish- 
ment, of which L. W. Noyes and David Baldwin are the proprietors, is employed in 
the manufacture of mortise locks and latches for dwelling-house doors, and rosewood 
and brass knobs for the handles of the same. They usually have in their employ- 
ment about 40 men, and manufactured during the last year $35,000 to $40,000 worth 
of goods. 

The “ Nashua Manufacturing and Mechanics’ Association” was chartered January 2, 
1829, with liberty of a capital to the extent of $30,000, and was organized in August, 
1845, with $10,000 capital in $50 shares. The work done by them is similar to that 
of the Nashua Company’s shop, the working power being supplied by a steam-engine. 

There are other manufactories in Nashua, of plows, guns, iron, brass, and tin ware, 
carriages, saddlery, hats, caps, boots and shoes, reeds, cigars, furniture, clocks, boxes, 
patent-leather—there are book-binders, also, and the usual variety, in short, of me- 
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chanical pursuits found in all the considerable towns of New England. A large 
amount of capital is engaged in them, and employment furnished to a large number 
of persons. 

A review of the manufacturing industry of Nashua shows that there is invested in 
the manufacture of cotton in that village $1,480,000; the number of spindles in the 
same manufacture is 49,994; the number of looms, 1,483; the number of female ope- 
ratives in the mills is 1,200; of male operatives 240. The quantity of cotton fabric 
turned out annually is 18,000,000 yards, in the production of which 12,500 bales of 
southern cotton is consumed. Taking the principal manufacturing establishments of 
all kinds, as described above, into one view, the capital engaged in them is about 
$2,000,000 ; the number of operatives about 1,000 males and 1,800 females. 

There are three railroads which connect Nashua with the important townseand cities 
of New England around. In 1837-8, the Lowell and Nashua Road was built, de- 
signed as an extension of the Boston and Lowell. The Wilton is an extension of the 
Nashua, reaching seventeen miles further toward the interior of New Hampshire. 
The Concord Road, connecting Concord with Lowell, and by the Lowell Road with 
Boston, was incorporated in 1885, begun in 1841, and finished to Concord, September 
1, 1842—length 34 miles—capital $800,000. By the lines connecting with this road, 
Nashua has an indefinite field of communication opened to her. Trains of the North- 
ern; Boston, Concord, and Montreal; Vermont Central; Vermont and Canada; Og- 
densburg ; Connecticut and Passumpsic; Concord and Claremont, and Contoocook 
Valley Railroads, all run in connection with the trains of the Concord Road to North- 
ern New Hampshire and Vermont, New York and the Canadas. 

The Nashua Bank was incorporated in June, 1835, with a capital of $100,000, and 
went into operation soon after. 

There are three newspapers published in Nashua, of which the principal one is the 
New Hampshire Telegraph, conducted by Albin Beard, to whose urbanity we are in- 
debted for some of the statistics embodied in this article. There are seven churches, 
built at an expense of near $50,000. The receipts of the post-office probably do not 
fall much short at present of $3,000. 

From 1830 to 1837 the growth of Nashua was rapid and con®tant, the population 
advancing from 2,414 to 5,618, the females being in excess of the males by nearly 
1,000. Trade and travel had increased correspondingly. In 1840, the population was 
6,054. In 1842, the town of Nashua was divided, and a part of the territory, chiefly 
lying north of the Nashua River, received the name of Nashville. 

Such is a brief sketch of one of the leading towns of the State of New Hampshire, 
and one which, if not assured of a remarkable expansion in the future, is yet moder- 
ately certain of a constant, healthy, and very respectable growth. If the capitalists 
of Boston were induced to turn their attention more to that point, the progress of 
Nashua might easily be pushed to a rapidity that would soon give her rank among 
the first class of manufacturing towns in New England. 





VACUUM SUGAR PANS, 


J. Walker, of Wolverhampton, England, has taken out a patent for a new sugar 
pan.—The improvement consists in introducing into the body of the vacuum pan a 
series of vertical tubes, through which steam is admitted to facilitate the operations of 
evaporation and crystallization. The tubes are inclosed within a cylindrical casing ; 
between the sides of the pan, a vacant space is left. This arrangement causes an up- 
ward current of the solution in the pan, at the center of the series of tubes, whilst a 
gentle descending current is produced between the cylinder and pan, by'which com- 
pound motion the contents in the pan are prevented from burning. 
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THE MANUFACTURE OF GLASS. 
NUMBER VII. 
MANUFACTURE OF GLASS IN THE UNITED STATES, ETC. 


We now refer to the early introduction of the manufacture of Glass into England. 
The English manufacturers, like ourselves, had to struggle with the various evils in- 
cident to the introduction of a new art. France and Germany, from their long ex 
rience in the making of glass, were enabled for a long time to undersell the English 
manufacturer in his own market. 

To foster and protect this branch of national industry, the English Government 
imposed a heavy tax on all foreign glass imported into their dominions. This mea- 
sure secured to the English manufacturer the entire trade, both with the English 
Colonies and with the Home Market, thus giving such substantial encouragement to 
the enterprise, that, in a few years, the manufacture was so much increased as to ad- 
mit of exportation. 

To stimulate the exportation of various articles of English production, the govern- 
ment, in the latter part of the eighteenth century, granted bounties, from time to time, 
on linens, printed cottons, glass, &c., &c. Until the bounty on glass was allowed, the ex- 
portation of glass from England to foreign countries was very limited ; for the French 
and German, as has before been stated, for various reasons could undersell the English ; 
but the government bounty changed the aspect of affairs, and shortly, the English 
manufacturers not only competed with the Germans and French for the foreign market, 
but actually siihded them from any participation; the government bounty being 
equal to one half the actual cost of the Bot exported. 

An Act of Parliament levied on flint glass an excise duty of 98s, sterling on all glass 
made in England; which excise was paid by the manufacturer, being about twenty- 
five cents per lb. weight, without regard to quality; but if such glass was exported, 
the excise officer repaid the tax which it was presumed the manufacturers had paid, 
and a clear bounty of 21s. sterling was paid by the government to the exporter on 
each cwt. of flint glass shipped from England, being equal to 5 cents per lb. Under 
such encouragement, the export increased from year to year to a very great extent, 
so that the excise duty of 98s. sterling, on the amount consumed at home, did not equal 
the amount paid out in bounty. In the year 1812, 52d George III. an act was passed 
reducing the excise duty to 49s. and the export bounty to 10s. 6d. In 1815 the act 
was renewed, and again in 1816. In 1825, 6 George 1V. chap. 117, an act was passed, 
revising the former as to the mode of levying the excise duty and bounty, so as to 
prevent frauds in the revenue which had been hitherto practiced to a very great 
extent; this act remained in force until the Premiership of Sir Robert Peel, when 
both excise and bounty were abrogated, and the English manufacture stands on the 
same footing in foreign countries, as those of other nations. By the protecting hand of 
the English Government, the flint glass manufactories multiplied with very great 
rapidity, underselling all other nations, and not only rivaling, but far excelling them 
ia the beauty, brilliancy and density of the articles manufactured. 

Soon after the introduction of the business into this couutry, a very great improve- 
ment in the mode ef manufacture was introduced. Pallat, in his admirable work on 
Glass, alludes to the American invention in only a few words, and passes it by as of 
slight importance, but it has brought about a very great change, and is destined to 
exert a still greater; in fact it has revolutionized the whole system of the flint glass 
manufacture, simply by mould machines for the purpose of pressing glass into any 
form. It is well known that glass in its melted state is not in the least degree mallea- 
ble, but its ductility is next to that of gold, and by steady pressure, it can be forced 
into any shape. The writer has in his possession the first tumbler made by machinery, 
in this, or any other country. Great improvement has of course taken place in this 
machinery, so much so, that articles now turned out by this machinery, so closely re- 
semble cut glass, that the practiced eye only can detect the difference. Still the 
entire field of improvement is not yet occupied, and greater advances will yet be 
made. The tendency in this particular, has been so to reduce the cost of glass, that it 
has multiplied the consumption at least ten fold, and there can be no reasonable doubt 
but that at this period, a much larger quantity of flint glass is made in this country 
than in England ; the materials composing glass, are all of native production, and may 
be considered as from the earth. The pig lead used, is all obtained from the mines 
in the Western States; Ashes from various sources, in other states, and Silex is also 
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indigenous. The materials consumed yearly, in the manufacture, are something near 
the following estimate : 

Coal, for fuel...........++++++- 48,000 Tons, 

NE isdn Sigh 00:5 0's vee 2445.0 CANOE 

Ash—Nitre dic................. 2,500“ “ 

See ee eeres ese eseeeeseses 8,800 “ * 

for the flint manufacture. How much more is consumed by the window glass manu- 
facturers, the writer is without data for estimate. D, J. 





THE GOLD FIELDS OF AUSTRALIA. 


In the Merchants’ Magazine for February, 1853, (vol. xxviii. page 254,) we publish- 
ed a statement of the yield of the gold fields of the colony of Victoria, Australia, from 
October, 1841, to August, 1852. That statement was originally condensed from the 
Melbourne Argus, and published in the London journals. The statements of the Argus 
have heretofore been extensively quoted, and its accounts credited by the British Press. 
The editor of the Argus appears to be sufliciently aware of the responsibility 
attached to reports likely to influence thousands in England and elsewhere, and makes 
in his statements “a wide distinction, between such portions of the reports as are of a 
perfectly authenticated character, and of the correctness of which there can be no pos- 
sible question, and such portions as are avowedly formed upon no better basis than 
that of conjecture ; conjecture indeed arrived at with some caution, and formed with 
the most entire absence of any interested motive.” The views therefore of the Argus 
touching the permanence of the gold field which we give below, are in a measure en- 
titled to credence, 


THE PERMANENCE OF THE GOLD FIELDS. 


* “On this subject various opinions are entertained ; some people boldly asserting 
that the very existence of these mines will be a matter of history in two or three years ; 
and others, with equal confidence, pronouncing them inexhaustible. Our own impres- 
sions, formed upon a tolerably attentive study of the subject, and confirmed by con- 
stant intercourse with intelligent men of all classes, who have visited or worked at 
the mines, are decidedly in favor of their continuance, and of their very considerable 
further development. ‘The whole history of gold discovery in Australia, seems to point 
to the almost unlimited extent of the gold fields of the continent, and in spite of all 
the activity engendered by the desirable nature of the object sought for, it seems un- 
likely that we have as yet discovered all the gold mines, or even the richest lands 
which the whole continent contains.’ Science has done little or nothing for us. Our 
processes in obtaining the gold are of the rudest nature. The search is characterized 
almost solely by what the sailors well call “sheer strength and stupidity.” From 
the very extended diffusion of gold throughout the country, it seems unlikely that the 
field will be exhausted within any reasonable time. 

“ Events, we conceive, have shown that a vast belt of highly auriferous land extends 
across the continent from our own fields to those of Bathurst and its neighborhood, 
and from thence to the banks of the Hunter, and the back of Moreton Bay; a belt of 
land of hundreds of miles in length, and of unknown width. This colony, in particu- 
lar, seems to contain gold in every direction. It has been found at the Pyrenees, at 
the Wardy, Yallock, at Ballarat, at the Clunes, at Mount Alexander, and Bendigo; at 
Anderson’s Creek, sixteen miles from Melbourne, near Wangaratta, on the Ovens, at 
Mitta Mitta, on the Murray; it has been found even in the streets of Melbourne itself. 

“Even while these lines are being written, news has arrived from Adelaide, an- 
nouncing that an available gold field has been found within eighteen miles of that city. 
It is not, indeed, likely to prove equal to Mount Alexander, but it appears, upon com- 
petent authority, to be, at all events, remunerative. 

“ Even supposing, then, that the days of rapid fortunes should pass by, and that by 
some singular coincidence ignorant men, in a hurried and desultory search, have stum- 
bled upon all the large “nuggets,” by which so many of them have been raised to 
competence in a day, we hold that there are sufficient indications of the almost uni- 
versal diffusion of gold in this country to justify a belief that an ample return will be 
attainable for years to come, by any man capable of hard work, and willing to exert 
himself with industry and steadiness.” 
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MANUFACTURE AND CONSUMPTION OF CHAMPAGNE, 


The average quantity of genuine champagne annually produced, is said to exceed 
fifty millions of bottles, a quantity, however, quite insufficient to meet the public de- 
mand, as the great numbers of establishments for the production of spurious cham- 

attest. It has been stated, on good authority, that in one establishment alone, 
upwards of 900,000 bottles of so-called champagne, made principally from the stalks 
of the rhubarb, are annually sold. Some idea may be formed of the relative con- 
sumption of real champagne by different countries from the following return of the 
sales in 1843, of the department of the Marne. The total quantity amounted to 
2,689,000 bottles, which were thus distributed; England and British India, 467,000; 
Russia and Poland, 502,000; Germany, including Prussia and the Austrian dominions; 
439,000; United States of America and the West Indies, 400900; Italy, 60,000; 
Belgium, 57,000; Holland, 30,000; Sweden and Denmark, 30,000; Switzerland, 
$0,000 ; South America, 30,000; Spain and Portugal, 20,000; Turkey, 5,000; and 
France, 620,000 bottles. 





WROUGHT IRON MANUFACTURED BY A NEW PROCESS. 


Some two or three years since, says the Newark (N.J.) Advertiser, we took occa- 
sion to announce, that an important improvement in the manufacture of wrought iron 
had been made by Mr. Jamzs Renton, of this city, the advantages claimed for it con- 
sisting in the production of pure wrought iron directly from the ore, with mineral coal, 
thus dispensing with the time and money-consuming process of reducing it first to pig 
iron, and thence into wrought iron by puddling, or with charcoal. An association, 
called the American Iron Company, has recently been organized under the General 
Manufacturing Law of the State, and have erected their works at the corner of Parker 
and Passaic streets, in this city, which have been in successful operation fer several 
weeks, the right to the new process having been secured to them for New Jersey. 

The chief advantages claimed for the invention are, that the iron is produced for 
some $30 per ton less than the puddled, or charcoal iron, and that it is worth $10 per 
ton more, on account of its superior quality; that a greater quantity of the iron is 
extracted from a given amount of ore than by the old process, and that it is the only 
process by which pure wrought iron can be produced. 

The rationale of the invention is that the iron is deoxidized by heating a mixture 
of the pulverized ore and coal in close tubes, so that by the combustion of the coal, 
the oxygen is absorbed from the ore and passed off in an aeriform state. The resi- 
duum is taken from the tubes and worked into balls, weighing about 100 pounds 
each. These are taken to the trip hammer, by which they are reduced to blooms. 
Two tons of the iron are now made per day, and it requires about two tons of ore, and 
one ton and a half of coal to produce one ton of the wrought iron. The iron is ex- 
tracted and perfected by a continuous process, very simple in its operation, and there- 
fore is said to be more uniform, and altogether superior to that made by other pro- 
cesses, by which the ore or iron must undergo two successive exposures to the fire 
before it can be reduced to wrought iron. 





SILVER MINING IN SPAIN. 


Spain was for a great length of time considered richer in silver than any other 
country in the world. The Phcenicians found so much silver there, that their ships 
could not bring it all away, so that they even made their anchors of that metal. But 
more certain than these traditions, is the fact that the Carthagenians brought great 
quantities from thence. Under Hannibal, the silver mines of Andalusia were worked 
in a scientific manner, and out of the same he defrayed the expenses of the war which 
he made at that time against the Romans. And still, long after the Romans had taken 
possession of the land and mines, the old workings were called Hannibal’s Shafts. Cato 
deposited in one year, 25,000 lbs. of silver in the Roman treasury. And in the first 
nine years after the Romans, in the second Punic war, had driven the Carthagenians 
out of Spain, 111,542 Ibs. of silver were taken to Rome. In the time of the Romans, 
the greatest quantity of silver was found in Andalusia by Hipo and Lisapon. The 
silver mines by Carthagena were, according to Polybius, the most extensive in Spain ; 
the Romans employed employed 40,000 people at this place daily. But the silver 
mines of Spain, in earlier times, were not confined alone to the Sierre Morena; silver 
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was also found in the middle and southern provinces, in the mountains of Toledo, 
Granada, and Asturia. 

Concerning the mines worked by the Goths and Saracens, after the time of the 
Romans, nothing is known. First of all, in the year 1571, the old Carthagenian silver 
mine, at Guadacanal, on the borders of the provinces Sevila and Cordova, was re- 
opened by the Earl Fugger, who took it on a lease for 86 years, and it produced so 
much silver that the royalty of one-fifth amounted in some years, to more than a mil- 
lion and a half of dollars, if these accounts are not, as is probable, very much exag- 
gerated. As the lease expired, this mine was again abandoned, and is said to have 
purposely been laid under water. Since then, ali efforts to unwaterit have proved fruit- 
less; though some years ago exertions were made to bring, not only this but also the 
mines at Cezalla, into working order, and this is nearly all that has been done, owing 
to the sloth and broken spirits of the inhabitants of this country, to bring its buried 
riches to light, and place it on a footing with its competitors. 


—_—_—— Oe 


AMERICAN RAILROAD IRON, 


From a well authenticated statement, says the Bankers’ Circular, we learn that 
American Railroad Iron, manufactured from American pig, is in quality superior, by 
almost 3 to 1,to the imported article. The following is the test furnished by the 
engineers of the Reading Railroad—a route better calculated than any other in the 
United States, to try the qualities of iron rails : 

Annual wear of English iron..,....... 4 1-10 per cent. 
Annual wear of American iiron........ 1410 “ 


Difference in favor of American, 

On lines principally for the conveyance of passengers, the wear is not so great, con- 
sequently the difference in favor of American iron is Jess; but the average disparity 
is about 2 to 1 in the wear, being the difference in cost for repairs. The Lowmoor 
iron, which stands highest in the estimation of our railroad managers is far inferior in 
tenacity to ordinary American iron in use. 





ee 


NEW METHOD OF PREPARING MADDER, 


C. A. Kurtz, Chemist of Manchester (England,) has taken out a patent for prepar- 
ing the article known in commerce as madder. The improvement is for treating 
madder roots and ground madder, or munjeet, for calico color-makers, The patentee 
takes 20 Ibs. of crushed malt and boils it in 100 gallons of water for half an hour ; he 
then stops the boiling and adds 45 lbs. of wheat bran, stirring the whole together, 
and then allows the liquor to settle. When settled the clear is run off, and to every 
65 gallons of it 100 gallons of water are added, which is — in a copper vessel and 
heated to 120° Fah., and to this is added 3 ewt. of madder, or of munjeet (“ Rubia 
Munjista,”) which is stirred at intervals of 15 minutes, until a homogeneous mass is 

roduced. In this state the mass is allowed to stand until it exhibit symptoms of 
ermentation, when this is checked by successive stirrings for 18 hours. This pre- 
pared madder is then filtered ,pressed,‘dried, and ground, and packed away for use like 
garancine. 








CANNEL COAL IN BEAVER COUNTY, PENNSYLVANIA, 


A small specimen of cannel coal from the mines in Beaver County, (Pa.) has been 
left at the office of the Merchants Magazine, which appears to be of an excellent qual- 
ity. The specimen left was not, of course, sufficiently large to enable us to give it a 
practical test. A company has, however, been chartered with a capital of $150,000, 
privileged to increase it to $250,000. The company is authorized to mine, and con- 
struct a railroad, which is, as we learn, under contract to be finished in the summer of 
the present year, (1853.) This coal mine is said to be the most extensive in the United 
States, and is fifteen feet thick. The company have five hundred and fourteen acres in 
capital stock, and its charter is perpetual. The coal can be delivered at Cleve- 
land, Ohio, at an expense of $1 75 per ton. The company’s railroad, which is to be 
six miles in length, intersects the Chio and Pennsylvania, and the Pittsburg and Erie 
Railroads. Fifty thousand dollars of the capital stock can be had at par. Joun Wuirs, 
Esq., the president of the company, resides at Darlington, Beaver County, Pa. 
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COAL RECEIVED AT PORT RICHMOND. 


Port Richmond is near the city and in the county of Philadelphia, and is the depot 
of the Reading Railroad. We give below a statement, (furnished by Mr. Henry 
Wizson,) of the number of arrivals at Port Richmond from March 24th to December, 









1852 :— 

Ships. Barks. Brigs. Schooners, Sloops. Barges, 
March eeeeee ene eeeeeeaee . 3 8 122 8 28 
Aptil...cccccccvcceesecs ° 5 15 436 40 230 
May ce vvcccvvccsccscoce ‘ 14 32 505 84 206 
June eeerere eer eaeeeeneeaere . 18 81 128 25 244 









cog dk cds..5 953 es 2 14 108 7153 38 335 
BUBWMncccccvecccces ee 3 21 115 784 34 858 
September « eee cee 1 6 85 768 43 447 
ME cos csc ntscecces ‘ l 8 60 612 42 488 
November ............ ‘ 1 7 46 516 46 235 
December. ...........0. p 8 26 263 14 28 








~ — —— -—— _—— 


Whe: 20.0959 09-9 8 94 571 5,482 334 2,759 
Making a grand total of 9,047 vessels which loaded with coal in the nine months. 
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REVENUE FROM CITY RAILROADS, 


The first annual Report of the Hon. A. C. Fraga, Controller of the City of New 
York to the Common Council, made February 14th, 1853, contains some sound and 
judicious remarks on the subject of City Railroads, which we here subjoin :— 


“ Leaving to the proper authorities all questions connected with the legality or ex- 
pediency of Railroads in the streets of the City, it is deemed not only proper but a 
duty, to present a few suggestions in regard to the propriety of requiring the Cit 
Railroads to give to the public in some form, an equivalent for the very valuable pri- 
vileges secured to them by the agreements under which they enjoy a monopoly, so far 
as Railroad travel is concerned, of the most important portion of an avenue. For this 
privilege, the Company might be required to keep the entire avenue paved between 
the curb-stones, and clean the streets. This would be a moderate compensation to the 
public for furnishing to the Company not only a graded line for the Road, but a 
thoroughfare already filled with more passengers than they can accommodate. In all 
cases of extending the avenue in the approach to the Harlem River, each Railroad 
Company, as a condition of its extension, ought to be required to pay the expense of 

rading and paving the avenue, in proportion to the number of feet occupied by its 
double track. And the public ought to have the benefit of all revenue beyond ten 
per cent, at the highest, in a reduction of fare. Or a direct annual revenue might be 
exacted, which would go to lesson taxation to the City. 

“The Railroads which open great avenues to the City, render valuable equivalents 
to the public for the privilege of laying their rails on the graded avenues. And yet 
these roads, affording such facilities to the trade and commerce of the City, are placed 
on a different footing from the City Railroads. Take for example the Hudson River 
Railroad. At an expense of ten millions and a half of dollars, its stockholders have 
prepared a road which brings the commercial and political capitals of the State with- 
in four hours of each other, at a cost of twelve shillings to each person, thus producing 
a wonderful saving in time and money in the millions who annually travel the valley 
of the Hudson. Notwithstanding this, that Company, instead of having the right of 
way given and the avenue graded for it to the Harlem River, paid at least $100,000 
for the right of way on this island, and five times that amount for grading. Where 
the avenues were not actually opened, the Company paid to the individuals fronting 
on them, $200 per lot for the quantity occupied by the Company in the avenue. In 
addition to this, the Company was prohibited in the ordinance from running any 
stated trains below Thirty-second street, taking pay from passengers, under a 
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penalty of $25 dollars in each case. These were the conditions in a case where a 


company of capitalists were opening an important avenue to the City for 140 miles, 
ay $800,000, and the whole outlay not less than ten 


where the right of way cost 
and a half millions of dollars. : 

“In this view of the subject, it seems to me that every person who is not biased by 
an adverse interest, must come to the conclusion, that these great thoroughfares, gra- 
ded as they are, if occupied for the special advantage of a few individuals, ought to 

ield to the public a fair equivalent for this great privilege, the value of which is to 
increase with the growth of the City. 

“If a reasonable proportion of the expense of opening and grading the avenues is 
exacted from the Railroad Companies which are to be benefited, it will be a check 
on premature movements in opening and grading avenues, and the imposition of enor- 
mous expenditures for this purpose. The case of the Second-avenue, where $220,000 
will probably be assessed on the City to be paid by taxation, should be an admonition 
to the City authorities on this point. If speculators in Railroad stocks and contracts 
are to have the avenues by a partial confiscation of the adjoining property and a tax 
on the City, and then are to have the use of these graded avenues and profitable 
thoroughfares, to be kept in repair at the public expense, they ought to pay a large 
revenue to the City. And if the grades of the avenues are raised or cut down to ac- 
commodate the Railroads, beyond what is required for the benefit of the property, the 
Roads thus accommodated, ought to be charged with the additional expense. 





RECEIPTS OF THE HARLEM RAILROAD, 
The following are the receipts of the New York and Harlem Railroad Company in 


each month of the past five years :— 
1859. 


1848, 1849. 
$21,331 $27,730 $45,601 
19,012 28,816 46,286 
20,172 80,105 64,254 
23,486 83,026 61,046 
28,479 86,575 68,846 
29,598 36,466 66,698 
82,418 37,380 710,888 
83,284 38,000 717,282 
34,441 87,700 69,389 
29,601 40,500 70,468 
24,849 86,950 62,198 
25,420 84,835 62,984 


1851. 
$41,501 
87,101 
42,615 
49,610 
58,045 
54,992 
60,577 
61,290 
59,006 
57,228 
50,727 
49,151 


1850. 
$31,541 
29,386 
82,666 
89,375 
44,446 
45,855 
49,025 
49,074 
46,250 
45,641 
40,776 
40,770 


January .. 


August.... 
September. 
October... 
November 

December. 





Total... $379,036 $417,533 $489,934 $621,842 $765,935 





BRITISH RAILWAY TRAFFIC; 
FOR EACH OF THE YEARS FROM 1848 To 1852 INCLUSIVE. 
Capital expended 


on the Railways of 
which the traffic is 


Average Average Cost of 


Excess over of gross Railways per mile, 


1848 
1844 
1845 
2846 
1847 
1848 
1849 
1850 
1851 
1852 


Weekly 
Traffic. 
£4,842,650 

5,610,980 
6,669,230 
7,689,870 
8,975,671 
10,059,000 
11,613,820 
12,757,985 
14,567,910 
15,088,310 


the previous 
year. 


£768,330 
1,048,250 
1,020,640 
1,285,801 
1,088,829 

954,820 
1,744,165 
1,800,925 

520,400 


traflic receipts 
per mile, 


£3,083 
3,278 
8,469 
8,805 
2,870 
2,556 
2,802 
2,227 
2,281 
2,238 


including 
working stock. 
£36,360 
85,670 
85,070 
$1,860 
81,700 
84,234 
85,214 
85,229 
35,058 
34,630 


published weekly. 


£57,635,000 

63,489,100 

71,647,000 

83,165,100 
109,528,000 
148,200,000 
181,000,000 
219,762,760 
229,175,280 
239,967,453 


The gross traffic receipts of Railways in the United Kingdom for the year 1852, have 
amounted to £15,543,610, being at the rate of £2,118 per mile per annum. It will 
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be observed that the year 1850, shows the greatest increase of traffic, chiefly due to 
the main trunk lines, which were principally benefited by the cheap excursion trains 
and the Great Exhibition. The traffic receipts, per mile, show a considerable falling 
off, say of about 30 per cent, but during the last three years, the receipts have not 
been much below those of 1849. The reduction per mile would not be of much con- 
sequence, provided the average cost of constructing the railways was reduced in 
proportion, but unfortunately it appears this would not suit the tactics of engineers, 
contractors, and other parties. The expenditure on the new and old lines, the traffic 
returns of which are not published weekly, amounts to about £8,626,100, making alto- 

ther a total of £248,593,568, expended on 7,338 miles of railway, being at the rate 
of £33,879 per mile. Deducting 45 per cent, for working expenses from the gross 
receipts of 1852, the interest for the capital expended, available to the shareholders, 
would be at the rate of 344 per cent per annum. It is probable that the amount to 
be divided among the holders of railway shares, d&c., after next half yearly meetings 
in February, will not be less than £4,500,000. 


AL NP 


An article by Mr. J. E. Tuel, originally published in the Journal of Commerce, ex- 
hibits the number and tonnage of the Steamships at present sailing to or out of the 
port of New York. 

Of the British Steamers, the most successful line is the British and North American 
Royal Mail Steamship line. The company was established in 1838 by the Messrs, 
Cunard of Liverpool. : 


Tons. Tons, 
i ne oh ith oh eek eel iL, 2.900 
(Rap eae: pbk cin eeane ‘fe , | (aR ESE aera 1,800 
Europa...sessceesevecers cooce 1,000) Canada... cscccccccceees «++ 1,800 
re tao wigan sei aE ny telceisan iasenae ote - 1,500 
SO co bees. so beans 400 VN AS 8,100 | Madi 

Aggregate tonnage ......... pane Tero ee seeee 10,000 


The New York and Liverpool United States Mail Steamers. This line was estab- 
lished by E. K. Collins, Esq., in 1850. The first of its ships, the Atlantic, sailed from 
New York for Liverpool 27th April, 1850. The Arctic of this line has made the 
quickest passage of the Atlantic Steamers from New York to Liverpool, accomplish- 
ing it in 9 days and 17 hours. 

Tons. | 


‘ | . Tons. 
Bas his S66 ccc neses i tive ee 
p BS sae due 000 ha 
TRE. daindnases EN ey hee 8,000 | Aggregate tonnage....... - 18,000 


“The Ocean Steam Navigation Company,” comprises the United States Mail Steam- 
ship line between New York, Southampton and Bremen, and consists of the 
Washington of 1,700 tons, and the Herman of 1,700 tons. Aggregate tonnage 3,400 
tons. This company was established in 1847. : 

“The New York and Havre Steam Navigation Company,” consists of the United 
States Steamers: the Franklin, of 2,200 tons, and the Humbolt, of 2,200 tons. Aggre- 
gate tonnage 4,400 tons. 

“The Glasgow and New York Steamship Company” is running its new steamship 
Glasgow, of 1,962 tons and four hundred horse power. 

The Steamship employed on lines between New York and the Southern cities of 
the United States, are seventeen, belonging to the following companies: 


4 Steamers—Marion, Union, Southerner and Adger, of 12, 15,10 and 1,500 


tons, respectively, New York and Charleston Steamship company........ 6,200 
2 Propellers, Benj. Franklin and Wm. Penn, (1,000 each) between New York 

IT OOURRINE SEW i's 6 0 CER ei Pee here oda cd Secs cecccccscee 2,000 
2 Propellers, City of Norfolk and Richmond, between Charleston, Norfolk, 

Petersburgh and Richmond, of 444 and 518 tons, respectively ........... 962 
1 New York and Alabama Steamship Company, Black Warrior, between 

New York and New Orleans, Mobile snd Havana................00000 1,900 
3 New York and Savannah Steamship company, Florida, Alabama and 

Augusta, of 1,300, and 1,350 tons respectively ...........s0eceeeeesees 83950 
2 New York and Virginia Steamship Company, the Roanoke and Jamestown, 

1,050 respectively .......+6 ee eeeer ewes ee eccececes eevcceese eooces 2,100 
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$ United States Mail Steamship Company, the Cherokee, Empire and Crescent 
City, 1,800, 2,000, and 1,500 respectively.....cecseeseceveseseeseseese 4,800 
Total number of ships employed, 17. 
Aggregate of tonnage.......seseceesececerecccceeeorecssereceses 21,912 
The California lines consist of the steamers of the Pacific Mail Steamship Co., as 
follows: 


The Golden Gate ........++.-0- SrOiedliink sn BES tues 
Columbus. ........... iC £6%0 03 


Isthmus 


John L. Stephens ........+00++- 





Columbia 


The United States Mail Steamship Co., on the Atlantic side, connect with the Paci- 
fic Mail Co. Their steamers are, 


Philadelphia ..........++ aS 
Bl Dorado ..c.ccccoccsevs’s eves 
ddswi c's'b'ad ae yr ey PU idcveciséeee’ esbeeee 
Empire City George Law 
Crescent City 
Cherokee 
Vanderbilt’s Line, via Nicaragua, is composed of 10 ships. 


The Northern Light 
Prometheus. 





| Star of the West ......cccceee : 

2,000 | Daniel Webster ...........- a 
Morning Star 2,500 
Independence 900 Total 18,000 


The New York and San Francisco Steamship Co. is composed of the following 
steamers : 


Tons. Tons. 
The Winfield Scott 2,100; Uncle Sam 2,000 
United States 1,500 oa 
Cortez 1,800 OGRE 54556005 25050004 vive 4400 

The Empire City Line is composed of the following steamers : 

Tons, | Tons. 
The Sierre Nevada 1,800 | San Francisco 8,000 
City of Pittsburgh 2'000 | -—— 

Total 


The whole number of Steamship Companies is 16, with a total of 76 steamers, em” 
bracing a tonnage of 129,010. 





STATISTICS OF THE ERIE CANAL, 


An interesting exhibit for several years of the average tonnage of the boat, of the 
time necessary to make a passage, and the cost to bring a barrel of flour from Buffalo 
to Albany, of the lockages at Alexander’s Lock, and the total tons delivered at tide 
water from the Erie Canal, and of the total tolls, is as follows :— 

Average tonnage Days between Freight on a Lockage at 
boat. Albany & Buffalo. bbl. flour. Alexander’s lock. 

9 "1 80,320 

7} 28,219 

104 43,957 

9 84,911 

82 86,918 

9 $8,444 

8} 40,396 
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Tons delivered at tide water 
from Erie Canal, 


Year. 

TE Ss Eh cbibh os ddoecesbevaees 
TE Sines cctcncsiccsce 

WEE oo caicevesess 

WOT codec seta seshice 
1849 ........ 
1850 ....... 
a Sc sae 8 cea e caus CASS Cees 


532,520 

799,816 
1,481,252 
1,184,387 
1,266,724 
1,554,675 
1,508,677 


387 


Total tolls. 

$2,034,882 
2,446,374 
8,635,381 
8,252,212 
8,268,226 
8,273,896 
8,829,727 


A comparison of the results of last year’s business with that of 1841, ten years ago 
shows that while the boat has nearly doubled its capacity, the time necessary to make 
a passage from Buffalo to Albany is diminished half a day, transportation is cheapened 
30 per cent, or 22 cents on a barrel of flour; and that while the lockages at Alexan- 
der’s Lock have increased only 38 per cent, the tons arriving have increased 200 per 
cent. And that though the tons arriving from the Erie Canal last year are 77,000 
more than in 1847, the lockages are 3,600 less. 

It is proper to state that the average tonnage of the boat and the time necessary to 
make a passage from Buffalo to Albany, as put down in the forgoing statement, was 
ascertained in this way :—The collector at Albany kept an account showing the boat 
each day of the largest tonnage which made the passage in the shortest time, as 
shown by the dates on the clearance of the boat. The result for the year of the av- 
erage of the statements is put down opposite each. The time may be less than the 
actual performances of lines of boats, but being made on the same principle for each 
year, it furnishes a just comparison of one year with another. 

The average tonnage of all the boats registered in the last ten years, is about 70 
tons, which probably approaches the average tonnage of the boats now in existence. 
Assuming the fears of boats to be 4,047—average tonnage 70—and it gives as the 
total tonnage of all existing boats 283,290. 

By the data used in arriving at the above, it is found that of the 4,047 boats exis- 
ting, there are— 

Average tonnage, Total tonnage. 
70 75,250 
70 89,775 
‘70 47,950 
17 29,414 
69 38,916 
82 1,984 


ee, ee PEE Swhihes v ves s oO 
Decked scows......... «+. ea 


Bull heads. ........ 
RA) os beh con's os 2 nce sla 
Packets... 


WOM ce ticsesdicsscccs cececs 4,047 283,290 


The total number of boats as ascertained by count in 1844, 1847, 1848, and in 1852, 
by estimate with their tonnage capacity, and the tonnage delivered at tide water from 
the Erie Canal, is as follows :— 

Tons from Erie 
Carnal delivered 
at tide water. 

799,816 
266,260 1,431,252 43,957 
283,290 1,508,677 40,396 


It is seen that the total number of boats and their aggregate tonnage capacity, the 
tons delivered at tide water, and the lockages delivered at Alexander’s lock, are about 
the same in 1847 asin 1851. In 1847, a portion of the locks between Albany and 
Syracuse were single, now they are all double. 

The number and tonnage capacity of the boats built and registered in each year, 
since 1843, has been as follows :— 


Lockages at 
Alexander’s 
lock. 


28,219 


Tonnage 
capacity. 
117,453 


Tons, 
24,360 


Boats, 


Tonnage added in 1844 ........ pceads o% 378 
“ “ 


1845 
1846 
1847 
1848 
1849 
1850 ... 
1851. 


19,781 
84,630 
110,745 
338,815 
16,370 
12,260 
18,450 
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As the representative of down freight, or freight from the West, in reference to the 
cost of transportation, it has been usual to take a barrel of 216 lbs.; and as the repre- 
sentative of up freight or freight to the West, 100 lbs. of merchandise. To show what 
have been the variations in the price of transportation of up and down freight between 
Buffalo and Albany, the following tables have been constructed, giving the averaye 

rice in each month of each year, from 1830 to 1851, both years inclusive. The tables 
oes been preparedswith a good deal of care, from the books and shipping bills of the 
principal shipping merchants at tide water. The tables give also the average for 
each season, and distinguish between the toll which goes to the State, and the freight 
or amount over toll, which goes to the carrier. They are as follows:— 


UP FREIGHT PER 100 LBS. FROM ALBANY TO BUFFALO. ' 
Average Tolls 1g. 


Year. May. June. July. August. Sept. Oct. Nov. for year, de’d. fr't 
1880...........- 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 109 51 49 
 ) re cece LA TO 1 98 97 99 99 99 61 48 
1882.......eceee - 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 51 49 


1838....0.eseeeee 92 79 70 69 69 67 73 j4 44 36 
1834...... ececeee 82 82 82 82 82 82 82 82 33 49 
1835.... seveeees 80 80 80 80 80 80 80 80 83 47 


1886 .....ceceese 105 105 105 105 105 105 105 105 88 12 
1837..... osebee' - 105 106 101 90 84 75 88 93 83 60 
1888.......+0- ee 85 85 88 85 85 83 88 85 33 52 
1839..... cewseece 87 81 76 81 90 90 90 85 33 562 
1840....... eawcee 80 80 85 80 85 84 87 83 33 50 
1B41.... 20000. cee 68 63 59 47 50 58 81 61 83 28 
1842... ..eseevees 75 71 61 58 58 60 81 66 33 33 
18438. ...... ¢ see 56 55 51 46 51 61 72 56 383 23 
1844... ..ceeeeee 17 60 48 48 67 "7 80 65 33 382 
1845.......+. ses 51 44 48 44 49 47 50 48 38 15 
1846... cc cccece ° 38 40 41 35 87 40 49 40 24 16 
BEAT. co ccccceces 39 39 39 89 39 89 39 89 24 15 
1848... ccc ccccces 39 39 39 89 39 39 39 89 24 15 
1849... ccccccccce 389 389 39 39 39 39 89 389 24 15 
1850... ccceeeee 37 85 35 35 86 87 89 86 24 12 


1851... eeeeee 31 81 30 80 31 31 82 31-23 9 


Total.......++++. 15 66 15 14 14 77 14 39 14 73 14 93 15 93 14 O7 785 777 
Average for 22y’ra. 71 69 67 65 67 68 73 64 383 3d 


DOWN FREIGHT PER BBL, 216 LBS. FROM BUFFALO TO ALBANY, 
Average Tolls L’g 


Year. May, June, July. August. Sept. Oct. Nov. for year. de’d, fr’t. 
1830... 2.6 a eae 99 97 86 99 101 1 02 98 55 43 
1) | rrr 1 04 97 91 92 90 97 1 02 96 55 41 
BBS2....ccsccssece 1 10 97 90 97 100 100 106 100 55 45 
1883... .. cc ceeees 91 82 86 83 90 91 91 88 89 49 
1834.....-.cceeee 87 78 78 81 85 85 88 83 35 48 
1835.....+-- Pry y 70 65 66 64 64 16 75 68 35 33 
1886.... cc ccecee 80 78 72 72 76 80 80 77 35 42 
TBST... 2 cecccces ° 80 80 82 72 83 77 97 81 35 46 
1838..... oeecsees 80 73 71 68 73 70 76 13 35 88 
1839.....- cesceee 68 67 65 65 78 87 1 00 75 35 41 
1840.....- ie 6008 80 78 74 67 16 80 1 13 81 35 46 
1841... wcccccccces 75 65 68 63 66 73 85 71 85 36 
1842... cecceree . 72 60 60 62 62 63 16 65 35 30 
1843...... eceecse 60 60 59 57 58 62 70 60 35 25 
1844... .ceccceces 75 61 55 56 54 57 65 60 35 25 
1846... ..ececeeee 55 55 54 57 55 53 96 71 85 26 
1846... ..cccsccece 61 61 53 54 53 58 1 05 64 31 383 
1847... .cecccsecs « 1, 28 67 62 57 66 73 i7 81 46 
1848... ..ccccceee 54 51 54 54 52 66 42 58 81 27 
1849... .ceccccces 61 55 55 52 52 57 71 56 381 25 
1850... ccvcvoces ‘ 51 51 53 54 53 59 81 57 381 26 
1BB1.. wc ccccccees 40 46 50 43 46 53 60 49 23 26 
Tetal:. ceeebbs es 16 66 15 64 14 94 14 65 15 25 16 13 18 24 16 02 802 797 


Average for 22 y’rs. 76 71 68 67 10 13 83 73 36 386 
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RAILROADS OF CANADA, 


The Canadian Journal, published at Toronto, furnishes the subjoined synopsis of 
railroads in operation, under construction and chartered, by which it will be seen that 
Canada has 205 miles in operation, 618 miles under construction, and 1,056 miles 
chartered :— ; 


Miles Miles ip Miles 
completed. construction. chartered. Total. 
Pe 8 


Montreal and Lachine.............e000. 
Champlain and St. Lawrence, to Rouse’s 

DR aca cede ass 43 od 43 
Rawdon and Industry......... cavedeee ‘is “a 20 
St. Lawrence and Atlantic..... isis ame 95 ‘ 126 
Montreal and New York, to Moer’s Ccrners 82 ol -. 82 
Quebec and Richmond i 90 
Quebec and Trois Pistoles........ ei wat sia ate 145 
Montreal to Kingston ) Main........... - 170 
Kingston to Toronto trunk ; ee 165 
Prescott and Bytown ..... sdebbbeaaeds oe ss 54 
Peterborough and Port Hope........... ae “- 27 
Peterborovgh and Cobourg..... cececece oe os 30 
Grand Junction— 

Peterborough to Belleville..........+. oe de 50 

Peterborough to Gloucester Bay : - 60 

Peterborough to Toronto on 7 15 
Ontario, Simcoe, and Huron— 

Toronto to Lake Huron,...... é 96 
Toronto and Sarnia— 

Toronto to Guelph.......... vaeseanss “ <n 47 

Guelph to Stratford.,...... ieedenn>s e. i 40 

Stratford to Sarnia ............ vives we ne 15 
Toronto and Hamilton ........... EO, oF a 40 
Great Western— 

Hamilton to London....... ie SP are de ee 96 

London to Detroit . : 

Hamilton to Niagara River iy es 42 

London to Sarnia mr Se 60 

Junction to Galt ..... Suksn saan ube o6 F és 13 

Galt to Guelph ........... beecesece oe ‘ 16 
Buffalo and Goderich— 

Buffalo to Brantford . 

Brantford to Stratford.......... Sdn 

Stratford to Goderich 
Erie and Ontario— 

Niagara to Chippewa 


618 


A CAUSE OF FIRE IN SHIPS AND STEAMERS. 


A correspondent of the Express, under the signature of “ Precaution,” protests against 
the use of so much paint on board of our sea-going vessels, on the score that it tende 
to multiply fires and to increase the chances of “spontaneous combustion.” He says: 


“The fact that paint or oil applied to cloth, will make it air tight and water tight, 
has been long well known, often used in vessels, and so often abandoned, and so long 
abandoned, after a disaster produced by it, that new actors are liable again to attempt 
the use of it without knowing of its combustibility. Oil combined with the fibers of 
cloth causes a description of heat that produces spontaneous combustion. Numerous 
vessels have been burned by using) painted hatch covers, consequently tar has been, 
substituted; and hence they are called “tarpaulings.” A vessel was burnedin Maine 
some two years since, from this cause—painted cloth. A few years since the insur- 
ance watchroom in Pine street, in charge of Mr. Moore, took fire by the spontaneous 
combustion of a quantity of newly painted bags that had been prepared to save mer- 
ebandise at fires.” 
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COMPARATIVE SAFETY OF RAILWAYS IN FOREIGN COUNTRIES. 


A correspondent of one of the morning journals, gives the following summary of 
railway accidents: The number of passengers transported on the Prussian railways in 
1851, was 9,901,681. Of this number, one person was killed by jumping out of the 
cars; four were wounded; four were killed; and three wounded by being on the 
track when the cars passed. Of officers and workmen in employ of the different com- 
panies, eighteen were killed and twenty wounded. One person was killed by volun- 
tarily throwing himself under the wheels of the cars. In England, during the same 
year, the number of passengers was 78,969,623, of whom 36 were killed and 375 
wounded. Sixty-one persons, not passengers, were killed, and fourteen wounded on 
the track. Of officers and workmen employed by the ea na there were 117 
killed and 48 wounded. Four persons committed suicide by throwing themselves un- 
der the wheels of the cars. 
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PROTECTION AGAINST FIRE, 


Freeman Hunt, Editor Merchants’ Magazine, etc. :— 

There is no subject more interesting to the mercantile community, than the best 
mode of protecting their goods and store-houses from the ravages of fire. In many 
of our great cities fire companies have been established by volunteer associations, and 
for a time rendered good service ; but after the lapse of a few years it has been found 
that, while there was no lack of zeal or energy in volunteer companies, disipline often 
became relaxed and serious riots and loss of property were the consequences. In 
Boston, this has twice led to the entire dissolution of the fire department; once under 
the energetic administration of Hon. S. A. Elliot, and once under the mayoralty of 
the Hon. Benjamin Seaver, the present enlightened mayor. At this time, the volunteer 
system is abandoned in Boston, and the engines are entrusted to a select body of officers 
and judicious men, who are selected and paid for their services by the city government. 

Riots in the volunteer fire department have been of frequent occurrence in other 
cities, particularly in New York and Philadelphia, and it is now intimated that the 
latter city will probably, ere long, adopt the Boston system, 

In reading a few days since the admirable letters of Pliny, I was struck with the 
fact that the evil tendencies of the volunteer system were recognized and appreeiated 
in ancient times, when the Roman Empire had reached its highest point of wealth and 
prosperity, under the intelligent and benevolent rule of the celebrated Trajan. His 
reluctance to sanction a volunteer department after his experience in conducting a 
great empire, may be inferred from the following letters which I extract from the 
second volume of Pliny’s letters. Ancient precedents are sometimes better adapted 
than we imagine, even to this age of progress and invention, 





LETTERS OF PLINY, TRANSLATED BY MELMOTH. BOSTON EDITION, 1809. 


‘These letters were written during the first century after the birth of Christ, while 
Pliny was pro-consul of Bithynia, then a rich Roman province. To use the language 
of the translator—* Beside their agence excellence as letters, they have a further 
recomendation as so many valuable pieces of history, by throwing a strong light upon 
the character of one of the most amiable and glorious princes of the Roman annals. 
Trajan appears throughout in the most striking attitude that a sovereign can be placed 
in, the exertion of power to the godlike purposes of justice and benevolence, and what 
one of the ancient historians has said of him is here eminently verified, ‘that he rather 
chose to be loved than flattered by his people’ To have been distinguished by the 
favor or friendship of a monarch of so excellent a character, is an honor that reflects 
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the highest luster upon our author; as to have been served and celebrated by a min- 
ister of Pliny’s Y ory and virtues, is the noblest monument of glory that could have 
been raised to Trajan.” Book 10, letter 42. 

To the Emperor Trajan. 

“While I was making a progress in a different part of the province, a most destruc- 
tive fire broke out at Nicomedia, which not only consumed several private houses, but 
also two public buildings, the town-house and the temple of isis, though they stood on 
contrary sides of the street. The occasion of its spreading thus wide, was partl 
ewing to the violence of the wind, and partly to the indolence of the people; who, it 
appears, stood fixed and idle spectators of this terrible calamity. e truth is, the 
city was not furnished with either engines, buckets, or any single instrament proper to 
extinguish fires, which I have now, however, given directions to have provided. You 
will consider, sir, whether it may not be advisable to form a company of fireman, con- 
sisting only of one hundred and fifty members. I will take care that none but those 
of that business shall be admitted into it, and that the privileges granted them shall 
not be extended to any other purpose. As this corporate body will be restricted to so 
small a number of members, it will be easy to keep them under proper regulation.” 

Letter 43, Trajan to Pliny. 

“You are of opinion it would be proper to establish a company of firemen in Nico- 
media, agreeably to what has been practiced in several other cities. But it is to be 
remembered, that societies of this sort have greatly disturbed the peace of the province 
in general, and of those cities in particular. 

“ Whatever name we give them, and for whatever purpose they may be instituted, 
they will not fail to form themselves into factious assemblies, however short their 
meetings may be. It will, therefore, be safer to provide such machines as are of ser- 
vice in extinguishing fires, enjoining the owners of houses to assist in preventing the 
mischief from spreading, and if it should be necessary, to call in the aid of the popu- 



































One might almost imagine these ancient letters bore date in the second half of the 
nineteenth century. 
Boston, Massacuusetts, February, 1853. E, H. DERBY. 





















STREET MERCHANTS, 


Our “ Merchant Princes” will pardon us for dignifying the retailers of apples, pea- a 
nuts, lozenges, &c., with the title of merchants. We do so on the authority of the i Al 
Rev. Tuzopore Parker, who, if not one of the most orthodox preachers, in church - c 
parlance, is certainly one of the most accomplished and acute theological critics of the 
day. There are, he says in his “ Sermon of Merchants,” various grades of merchants, 
“and they might,” he adds, “be classed and symbolized according as they use a basket, 
a wheelbarrow, a cart, a stall, a booth, a shop, a warehouse, counting-room, or bank— 
all are the same thing—men who live by buying and selling. A shop is only a large 
basket, a warehouse a costly stall. Your pedlar is asmall merchant going round from 
house to house with a basket, to mediate between persons; your merchant only a great 
pedlar, sending round from land to land with his ships to mediate between nations.” 
In short, all grades of merchants are reduced to one denomination—men or women 
—who live and “get gain” by buying and selling. 

Of the class of merchants denominated street retailers of small “goods, wares, and 
merchandise,” the Boston Journal has the following statement :— 

“ Apples, two or three cents—peanuts, three cents a half-pint—lozenges, two cents 
a roll—is the cry of many ‘poor old apple women,’ who are daily found on the cor- 
ners of our streets and wharves, clothed in old dilapidated apparel, presenting an out 
side appearance of poverty, and offering for sale at retail a few apples, half-a-peck of 
peanuts, a box of lozenges, a dozen sticks of candy, &c. Appearances are sometimes ‘ 
deceitful, and although many of these women are undoubtedly poor, others have ac- . if 
cumulated quite a competence. The same may be said of some of the male pedlars, i 
Not a few of both sexes of this class have money hoarded in the savings banks, or in- 
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vested in real estate, stocks, dic., and occasionally one is found living at the expense 
of the city, during the winter season, at one of the public institutions, at too miserly, 
lazy, or indolent, to continue the apple, nut, and lozenge trade in cold weather. As an 
instance of how these people accumulate the coppers, the Chronicle relates that a pew 
was recently sold at auction in Franklin-street Church, and was bid off by a woman 
at $450. As the successful bidder had not the appearance of being one who would 
be likely to pay so high a price for a pew for her own accommodation, some of the by- 
standers intimated that she could not pay for it. On being asked by the auctioneer 
when she would settle the bill, she replied ‘This afternoon, or as soon as I can draw 
the money.’ This che did, and paid her agreement. ‘This woman,’ says the Chroni- 
ele, ‘has for many years been known as an apple-seller on Long-wharf.’” 





CREDIT TO WHOM CREDIT IS DUE, 


Mr. Kerrext, the able and industrious Editor of the Economist, in apologizing for 
tnadvertently omitting to credit our esteemed friend, Joun Grice, a retired merchant 
of Philadelphia, for his excellent “ Hints to Young Men commencing Business,” (which, 
by the way, were originally published in the Merchants’ Magazine,) very pertinently 
remarks :— 


“The custom of using the labors of others without giving them the credit to which 
they are entitled, is by far too customary with the journals of the day; we are our- 
eelves among the greatest sufferers by the practice. We frequently find matter which 
has cost us many weary hours of research and labor, coolly appropriated by prints 
that never contribute in any degree to the “fresh matter” put before the public, but 
the columns of which are entirely filled with matter stolen from others. There is 
some justification for using the matter of other newspapers without credit where a 
paper itself contributes to the common stock of information or interest, and therefore 
furnishes an equivalent; but it not unfrequently happens that precisely those who do 
nothing whatever towards supplying information, enjoy the greatest consideration as 
writers. We know personally editors who are putied and praised from one end of 
the country to the other, who not only never wrote a line in their lives, but are utter- 
ly incapable of discussing any subject; but who unscrupulously use the labors of 
others, and spend time in getting complimented for it as their own, This is a state 
of th:ngs which it is difficult to remedy, because it is one about which the public care 
but little. The matter which comes to them the most conveniently and cheaply they 
receive, without troubling themselves much about its origin.” 


eee 


TRIBUNALS OF COMMERCE, 


The executive committee for promoting the establishment of tribunals of commerce 
in England have just presented a report to their president, Lord Beaumont, and to 
the general committee, detailing the position of the movement, citing cases and au- 
thorities in its support, and recommending a system of well sustained agitation. As 
might have been expected from the advantageous nature of the results that will be 
attained should the association carry out its important and praiseworthy object, the 
cordial support of many of our most influential city names has been accorded, and the 
list of adherents is being daily swelled. The cause has also received the sanction of 
eminent judges and distinguished politicians, of practising barristers and attorneys, 
and of several British chambers of commerce. In France, Belgium, Rhenish Prussia, 
Denmark, Spain, and even in Turkey, tribunals of commerce are established, at which 
disputes are adjusted at the smallest expenditure of time and money. In view of the 
advantages derivable from the system, it may be regarded as surprising that its intro- 
duction into Great Britain has not yet been accomplished. Lord Brougham has stated 
in the House of Lords, in reference to tribunals of commerce, that “the admirable 
working of the system it was impossible to describe in any language beyond its mer- 
its,” and Mr. John Macgregor, M. P., states that on looking over the report of the tri- 
bunal of commerce for the department of the Seine, which sat in Paris, he found that 
it disposed of more cases in one day than all the civil tribunals in France settled in 
one month, The commitee conclude their report by recommending that the working 
machinery of the association be immediately and effectively organized, so as to ope- 
rate extensively on public opinion, 
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ADVICE TO BUSINESS MEN, 


Parker's Journal gives a brief lecture, sensible and well timed, which the readers 
of the Merchants’ Magazine would do well to “learn, mark, and inwardly digest :"— 


In your converse with the world avoid anything like a joseling dexterity. The 
sa use of dexterity is to prevent your being circumvented by the cunning of others. 
t should not be aggressive. 

Concessions and compromises form a large and a very important part of our dealings 
with others. Concessions must generally be looked upon as distinct defeats; and you 
must expect no gratitude for them. I am far from saying that it may not be wise to 
make concessions, but this will be done more wisely when you understand the nature 
of them, 

In making compromises, do not think to gain by concealing your views and wishes. 
You are as likely to suffer from its not being known how to please or satisfy you, as 
from any attempt to overreach you, grounded on a knowledge of your wishes. 

Delay is in some instances to be adopted advisedly. It sometimes brings a person 
to reason when nothing else could; when his mind is so occupied with one idea, that he 
completely over-estimates its relative importance, he can hardly be brought to look at 
the subject calmly by any force of reasoning. For this disease time is the only doctor. 

A good man of business is very watchful, both over himself and others, to prevent 
things from being carried against his sense of right in moments of lassitude. After a 
matter has been much discussed, whether to the purpose or not, there comes a time 
when all parties are anxious that it should be settled; and there is then some danger 
of the handiest way of getting rid of the matter being taken for the best. 

It is often worth while to bestow much pains in gaining over foolish people to your 
way of thinking; and you should do it soon. Your reasons will always have some 
weight with the wise. Butif at first you omit to put your arguments before the 
foolish, they will form their prejudices; and a fool is often very consistent, and very 
fond of repetition. He will be repeating his folly in season and out of season, until at 
last it has a hearing; and it is hard if it does not sometimes chime in with external 
circumstances, 

A man of business should take care to consult occasionally with persons of a nature 
quite different from his own. To very few are given all the qualities requisite to form 
a good man of business. Thus a man may have the sternness and the fixedness of 
purpose so necessary in the conduct of affairs, yet these qualities prevent him, perhaps, 
from entering into the characters of those about him. He is likely to want tact. He 
will be unprepared for the extent of versatility and vacillation in other men. But 
these defects and oversights might be remedied by consulting with persons whom he 
knows to be possessed of the qualities supplementary to his own. Men of much depth 
of mind can bear a great deal of counsel ; for it does not easily deface their own char- 
acter, nor render their purposes indistinct. 





A FORTUNE MADE BY AN ACT OF KINDNESS, 


Most American readers have heard of Swaim, the author of “Swaim’s Panacea,” 


and how, being a bookbinder, he came to find on the blank leaf of a volume he . 


was binding, the receipt for the celebrated medicine which laid the foundation of the 
princely fortune which he left behind him. Something like this, was the lucky acci- 
dent which made Day and his eminent blacking so famous. Day was a hair-dresser 
in a bumble way, and was beneficent and charitable in the extreme; one day a soldier 
entered his shop, and stated that he had a long march before him to reach his regiment; 
that his money was gone, and nothing but sickness, fatigue, and punishment awaited 
him, unless he could get a lift on a coach. The worthy barber presented him with a 
guinea, when the grateful soldier exclaimed, ‘God bless you sir—how can I ever re- 
pay you this? I have nothing in this world except ”—pulling a dirty piece of paper 
from his pocket—“a receipt for blacking: it is the best ever was seen ; many a half. 
guinea have [ bad for it from the officers, and many bottles have I sold ; may you be 
able to get something for it to repay this you have givea to a poor soldier ; your kind- 
ness I never can either repay or forget.” Mr. Day, who was a shrewd man, inquired 
into the truth of the story, tried the blacking, and finding it good, commenced the 
pot gaa and sale of it,and realized the immense fortune of which he died pos- 
sessed. 
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THE SNAIL TRADE IN FRANCE, 


We learn from our Parisian contemporaries, that the snail is ~—t* fashionable 
article of diet, and that for several months past a particular place has been appropri- 
ated for their sale in the Paris fish-market, in the south-east angle, near the lob- 
sters and fresh water fish. “Snails,” says one of the French journals, “ were highly 
esteemed by the Romans, our masters in gastronomy, and are now raised in many of 
the departments with success. In the sixteenth century, the Capuchins of Fribourg 
recovered the art of breeding and fattening snails, an art which is not lost in our day, 
for in Franche-Comte, Loraine and Burgundy, they raise excellent snails, which find a 
sure demand in the Paris market. There are now fifty restaurats, and more than 
twelve hundred private tables in Paris, where snails are accepted asa delicacy b 
from eight thousand to ten thousand consumers. The coensiliy consumption of this 


molluscan is estimated at half a million. The market price of the great vineyard 
snails is from 2f. 50c. to 8f. 50c. per hundred, while those of the hedges, woods, and 
forests, bring only from 2f. to 2f.25. The proprietor of the snaillery in the vicinity 
of Dijon, is said to net over 7,000 francs annual y: 





THE MERCHANT AND THE STATESMAN, 


There were two men of one city: the one was a merchant; the other was a states- 
man. One made himself known through the world; his name was in the mouth of 
Kings; mankind did him honor. The other was known in the secluded home of want ; 
and the orphan’s blessing followed wherever he trod: and his thoughts were for his 
fellow man; while no night closed in, without something done by him, to cheer the 
struggling, or solace the sorrowing. 

These two men were known for more than forty years. The one, as a man of study, 
whose nights were filled with cares of state, and whose days were rich in speech: 
while the other bore no laurels of oratory, and no victorious trophies of legal or legis- 
lative conquest. These two men died, And many pens and prints and tongues de- 
fend and eulogize the one, while a silent gratitude and love praise the other. The 
one, has the nation’s regard for his power; the other reposes in the warm affection of 
many sincere hearts, for his goodness. The one obtains the nation’s praise: the other, 
the widow and the orphan’s prayer! 





MONEY ENOUGH TO BREAK ON, 


A correspondent of the Nonpareil, writing from Zanesville, Ohio, tells the following 
anecdote of a rich father and son :— 2 

“Zanesville is rapidly growing in the corruptible—in wealth and all its concomit- 
ants. One of the richest men here is Mr. Sturges, who has acquired some $300,000, 
or more. He is a pleasant sort of a man, very nervous, and somewhat eccentric. 
Being one of the first settlers, he has not brought around his family those ruinous in- 
fluences that generally destroy rich families. When his son William came of maturity, 
. he asked the old man for capital to start on. The father gave the son $10,000, saying 
that it was enough for him to break on. “Bill” took the $10,000, and instead of 
breaking, acquired a fortune in less than ten years, equal to that of his father. He is 
an extensive private banker, engaged in milling, &c. Occasionally the youth ventures 
into deep water, and the father undertakes to restrain him; But “ Bill’s” reply is, 
“perhaps you want the $10,000; if so, the chinks are ready for principal and interest.” 
This is a rare case—not often do we find the sons of the rich successful in speculation.” 





COMPANY IN FRANCE FOR SALVAGE ON SHIPS, 


Public notice has been given in the French Goverment Journal, of thecompletion of a 
company for the salvage of ships, with a capital of 240,000 francs. The concession 
was originally granted by the Russian Government, sanctioned in France by the Senate, 
in July and August, 1852 ; and the yon has now secured the prior right of pro- 
ceding to the assistance and rescue of all ships and derelicts, in the Gulf of Finland 
or on the coasts of the Baltic Sea. 
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1.—Unele Tom’s Cabin; or, Life among the Lowly. By Harrter Beecner Srows. 

Illustrated Edition. Complete in one volume. Original designs by Brutines; en- 

graved by Baxer & Smirn. 8vo., pp. 560. Boston: John P. Jewett & Co. 

The sale of this work is without precedent in the history of modern literature. 
The American publishers have issued three different editions, and have sold nearly 
four hundred thousand copies, and the supply is at this time of writing scarcely equal 
to the demand. It has been translated into nearly all the modern languages, and the 
the number of editions and copies issued in Europe is greater than in this country. It 
has been, as a matter of course, eulogized by the “higher law,” and condemned in no 
measured terms by the “lower law” party. The present edition is got up in a su- 
ee style ; its numerous illustrations are executed with skill, and it is printed with a 

ld and handsome type, and on the most costly paper. It is a model of the book- 
making art of the day. The character of the work, however variously estimated, is 
too well known to need any expression of opinion from the editor of the Merchants’ 
Magazine. 
2—The Ministry of Taunton, with Incidental Notices of other Professions. By 

Samver Hopkins Emery. With an Introductory Notice, by Hon. Francis BaYLtzs. 

2 vols., 12mo., pp. 394 and 860. Boston: John P. Jewett & Co. 

It is strictly the design of these volumes to make a slight addition to the general 
fund of knowledge concerning the New England fathers. But this by no means ex- 
presses their true character. They are exceedingly rich in those facts and circumstan- 
ces which aid greatly in an exhibition of the character of New England clergy, and 
manners and social habits and spirit. It is true the leading idea in them is “ the Min- 
istry of Taunton” in Massachusetts; but around this radiates some of the most genial 
panes of New England life, especially its religious life. These reminiscences should 

come dearer with the lapse of time, and the ever new development of the value of 
the institutions which the men of those early days were enabled to establish. There 
is no fear of recurring too often to first principles—of asking with undue warmth and 
— after the old paths, or of keeping too much in mind the ancient land- 
marks, 


3.—Autographs for Freedom. 12mo., pp. 268. Boston: John P. Jewett & Co. 

This volume is published under the auspices of the Rochester Ladies’ Anti-Slavery 
Society,” and contains articles in prose or verse from statesmen, divines, poets, and 
ladies, including such names as W. H. Seward, Horace Mann, Charles Sumner, the 
Rev. Frederick W. Holland, John Pierpont, John G. Whittier, Mrs. H. E. B. Stowe, 
and others almost equally well known in or out of the Anti-Slavery world. The 
work certainly possesses its full share of literary merit. It will not, however, attract 
the attention, or commend itself to the taste of our friends in the “sunny South.” 


4.—The Repository of Wit and Humor: comprising more than One Thousand An- 
ecdotes, Odd Seraps, Off-hand Hits, and Humorous Sketches, Selected and arranged 
by M. Larayerre Byron, M. D., author of “Reminiscences of History,” “ Daring 

Deeds of Women,” “ Random Shot,” etc. 12mo., pp.392. Boston: John P. Jewett 

& Co, 

A choice collection of the “gems of wit and humor,” gathered from all sources. 
Some of the anecdotes, incidents, &c., are of great antiquity, and others of more re- 
cent origin. It is, on the whole, the best collection of its size and kind that has fallen 
under our notice. 


5.—Recollections of a New England Bride and of a Southern Matron. By Canouine 

Gitman. 12mo., pp. 408. New York: G. P. Putnam & Co. 

Mrs. Gilman, the author of these sketches, was born, “ reared,” and married in New 
England, and soon after the last event removed with her husband, a Unitarian clergy- 
man, to Charleston, South Carolina. These sketches are therefore the result of her 
experience as a “bride” in New England, and a “matron” in the South. The recol- 
lections are in the form of agreeable stories, founded on real life, and they are told 
with true womanly delicacy and grace, 
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6.—Anderson’s American Villa Architecture in 1853: containing Plans and Eleva- 
tions, with a Description of Eighteen Villas and Three Country Churches. New 

York: G. P. Putnam & Co. 

This promises to be, judging from the first part now before us, the most splendid 
and valuable work of its class published in this country. Mr. Anderson, the author, 
is a man of large experience, having spent thirty years in the study and practice of 
Architecture in its various departments; and after studying in his travels the archi- 
tecture of France, Italy, Great Britain, Germany, é&c., he now produces a style alto- 
gether new, and at once suited to our climate, the magnificence of our scenery, and 
the wants of that portion of our fellow-citizens whose education and enterprise entitle 
them to the comfort and luxury of a country villa of a character worthy of its owner, 
in arrangement and appearance; and at the same time economical as regards the cost 
of erection. The work is to be completed in seven parts, each containing three sepa- 
rate designs. We commend it to our enterprising “Merchant Princes” who wish to 
retire from the “din and dust” of the city, to the calm and quiet of the country. 


1.—The Water Cure in Chronic Diseases ; an exposition of the Causes, Progress, and 

Terminations of Nervous Chronic Diseases of the Digestive Organs, Lungs, Nerves, 

Limbs, and Skin ; and of their Treatment by Water and other Hygiene Means. By 

James Mansy Guiry, M.D. 12mo.,, pp.404. New York: John Putnam. 

A new edition of a work that has obtained a wide repute among lay as well as 
professional Hydropathists. Dr. Gully, the author, who is at the head of the Water 
Cure establishment at Malvern: (England,) was originally a learned Member of the 
Alopathic school, enjoying a most extensive practice, and consequently brought the 
system of Pressnitz, of which he is a much more accomplished practitioner, and expo- 
nent, all the experience and learning of the past. It is one of the most elegantly 
written medical works in the English language. 


8.—Pictures of St. Petersburg. By Evwanp Jernmaxy. Translated from the orig: 


inal German by Frepertck Harpmay. 12mo., pp. 282. New York: George 
Putnam & Co, 


Mr. Jerrmann draws a very pleasant and agreeable picture of the Russian capital. 
He is evidently a great admirer of the Emperor Nicholas, and rather approves than 


blames the present order of things in the Empire of the Autocrat. It is on the whole 
an interesting and instructive work. 


9—Romance of Student Life Abroad. By Ricuarp B. Krusatt, author of “St. Le- 
ger,” etc. 12mo, pp. 261. New York: George P. Putnam & Co, 


Those who have read and admired the “ St. Leger” papers of this author, will need 
no other recommendation for the present graceful and graphic sketches ; or, as our 
friend Willis would say, “inklings of adventure” abroad. Putnam is not excelled in 
the style of getting up books. 


10.—Speeches: By the Right Honorable Tnomas Bapsincton Macautay, M. P. 

Author of “the History of England, from the Accession of James the Second,” 

“ Lays of Ancient Rome,” “ Essays from Edinburgh Review,” ete. In 2 vols. 12mo. 

pp- 402 and 403. New York: Redfield. 

It is not a little remarkable that the Speeches of a celebrated English historian 
and statesman, should be first collected and published in a connected form in the 
United States. Such however, is the fact, as the contents of these two volumes are 
now for the first time brought together and reprinted in a complete series from Han- 
zard’s Parliamentary Debates. They embrace the whole course of Mr. Macaulay’s 
course in the House of Commons, arranged in chronological order. Francis claims, 
and justly, in our judgment, for Mr. M. the first rank of the speakers of the day—no 
less for the literary and historical illustrations of his speeches, than for their fidelity 
to the immediate interests of the discussions. The volumes are published in a style 
every way worthy of their contents, and the deservedly high reputation of Mr. Redfield, 
the publisher. 


11 —Delia’s Doctors; or,a Glance Behind the Scenes, By Hannan Garpner Caramer. 
New York: Fowlers & Wells. 


A tale designed to illustrate the evils of ignorance and quackery in the medical 
profession, 
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12.— Voices from the Mountains and from the Crowd. By Cuaries Mackay. 18mo., 
pp. 873. Boston: Ticknor, Reid & Fields. 


This collection of the poems of Mr. Mackay was made at the instance of James T. 
Fields, of the firm whose name appears in the title page quoted above. It includes 
three small volumes, published at intervals in England, under the title of “ Voices 
from the Crowd, Voices from the Mountains, and Town Lyrics,” besides many fugitive 
pieces gathered from periodical publications and other works. Mr. Mackay justly 
ranks among the friends of human progress, and these poems cannot fail of exciting 
others to indulge in the same aspirations for the good of humanity, and in the same 
fervent love of nature in which the author indulges himself. The lyrical pieces were, 
for the ee written in a time of political and social agitation in aid of the poor 
and oppressed of England. 


13.—Adventures in Fairy Land. By Ricaarp Henry Stopparp. With engravings 
from designs by Oertel. Boston: Ticknor, Reed & Fields, 
A very pleasant and tasteful volume of fairy tales, that cannot fail of affording the 
youthful admirers of fairy-land a delightful repast. The illustrations are pretty, and 
the book is altogether attractive in form and matter. 


14.—Shakspeare and his Times. By M. Guizor. 12mo., pp. 360. New York: Harper 

& Brothers, 

This essay on the life and works of the great dramatic poet, originally appeared as 
an introduction to the French edition of Shakspeare’s complete works, which was 

ublished in Paris in 1821. These essays, which have been enlarged, now constitute, 
in some sort, proofs in support of the ideas which, in 1821, M. Guizor endeavored to 
develop regarding the nature of dramatic art in general, and the particular and diver- 
sified forms it has assumed among those nations and in those ages in which it has 
shone with the greatest brilliancy—ar art which has ever remained invincibly popular, 
and has never ceased to charm all men, either by its master-pieces, or by its sparkling 
bluettes. 


15.—The Gentle Shepherd. A Pastoral Comedy. By Attan Ramsay. Witha Life 
of the Author, and the opinions of various eminent men on the work, d&c. New 

York: William Gowans. 

Who has not heard of Allan Ramsay’s Gentle Shepherd? Wm. Roscoe, no mean 
authority, describes it as exhibiting rusticity without vulgarity, and elegant sentiment 
without affectation. The characters of the piece engage in the humblest occupation 
without degradation. It is one of the very best things of the kind in our language, 
and we heartily thank Mr. Gowans for bringing an edition of it out in his antique but 
beautiful style. The present edition embraces a glossary and a catalogue of the Scot- 
tish poets. 


16.—The Western Journal and Civilian. M. Tarrer and H. Coss, Editors and Pro- 
prietors. St. Louis. 

This monthly, devoted to Agriculture, Mechanic Arts, Internal Improvements, Com- 
merce, Public Policy, and Polite Literature, has reached its fifty-seventh monthly 
number. It is to the South and West what De Bow’s Review is to the Southern 
States. Its editorial papers are well considered, and selections well-timed and ju- 
dicious. 


17.—The Domestic Practice of Hydropathy. With Fifteen Engraved Illustrations of 

Important Subjects, from Drawings by Dr. Jounson. By Epwarp Jounsoy, M. D. 

pp. 468. New York: John Wiley. 

This is unquestionably one of the best practieal treatises on hydropathy, or the 
water-cure, that has yet been published. The author is no empiric, but a man with a 
regular professional education and a large practice, who was led to adopt that system 
of treatment which he found from experience to be the most efficient remedial agent 
in the cure of diseases. 
18.—Shakspeare Laconics. A Selection of Pithy Sentences from Shakspeare, de- 

signed as a Manual of Reference for the Student and General Reader. 18mo., pp. 228. 

Philadelphia; C. G. Henderson. 

The contents of this little volume consists of short and pithy sentences from the 
plays of Shakspeare, which will be found most serviceable to public speakers for oc- 
casional quotation. 
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19.—The Footpath and Highway, or Wanderings of an American. By Bensauin 

Moray. Philadelphia: Lippincott, Grambo & Co, 

The taste for pedestrian traveling is decidedly on the increase among us: a natural 
reaction in this age of railway rushing over the earth. Bayard Taylor, “The Ameri- 
can Farmer,” and Mr, Moran, the author of the beautiful volume before us, have set a 
good example, which is likely to have many imitators. If you would see a country, 

ou must walk through it: if you would know a people you must walk among them. 
Mr. Moran, in 1851-52, traveled, mainly on foot, through England (visiting all the 
counties but three) and saw parts of Scotland and Ireland. He writes plainly, point- 
edly and vividly. He describes with minuteness, so minutely and fully indeed, that 
his book would serve very well as a guide and handbook to the traveler who would 
follow in his steps on the Footpath and Highway. The book is very appropriately 
dedicated to John Grigg, Esq. “in testimony of his great exertions in promoting and 
extending throughout the South and West a pure and sterling literature.” 


20.—History of the Second War between the United States of America and Great 
Britain, declared by Act of Congress, June 18th, 1812, and concluded by Peace, 
February 15th, 1815. By Cuarres J. Incersott. Second Series. 2 vols., 8vo., 
pp. 418 and 874. Philadelphia: Lippincott, Grambo & Co. 


No history of the second war of the United States has been heretofore published 
which at all approaches this in the accuracy of its details or the life-like spirit of its 
narrative. The author entered fully into the enthusiasm of an American patriot, and 
he has imparted his feelings to his narrative. He also presents us with extremely in- 
teresting personal details of Napoleon, much of which was related to him by Joseph 
Bonaparte. There may be occasionally faults of style, but these the reader willingly 
forgives, in consideration of the interest and instruction of the narrative. 


21.—The History of New York from its Earliest Settlement to the Present Time. By 
W.H. Carrenter & T. 8S, Anrnur. 18mo., pp. 336. Philadelphia: Lippincott, 
Grambo, & Co. 


This is the fourth of a series of histories of the several States of ‘the Union. The 
present volume, like the preceding, furnishes the reader with a clear, concise, and suc- 
cinct history of the State, from its earliest settlement to the present day. It is nota 
mere compilation, but a work originally treated, and elaborated with care and im- 
partiality. 
22.—The Beauties and Deformities S Tobacco Using ; or, its Iudicrous and its Sol- 

emn Realities. By L. B. Cores, M. D., Fellow of the Massachusetts Medical So- 

ciety. 

The author of this work seems to have written under the fullest conviction of its 
fatal ravages upon human health and longevity. Its “ physical and moral deformities” 
are discussed in a pungent and forcible manner, and its personal, social, domestic, and 

ublic “ beauties,” treated with a degree of irreverence that would shock the nerves 
of the banker-poet Charles Sprague, who, with many others, loves the “weed” in 
“learned doctors’ spite.” 


23.—Pleasant Pages for Young People: or Book of Home Education and Entertain- 
ment. By S. Prour Newcompe. With numerous illustrations, 18mo, pp. 426 
Boston : Gould & Lincoln. : 
This work happily belongs to a class of books, which aim rather to reconcile plea- — 
sure with useful instruction than merely to mingle them. The information it contains 
is authentic, the scientific expositions accurate, and the moral tone just ; and the whole 
is conveyed in a style well fitted to form a pure taste in the rising generation. 


24.— Waverley Novels. Illustrated Edition. Boston: B. B. Mussey & Co. 

We have received the twenty sixth and seventh volumes, which complete the se- 
ries. It is, beyond all question, one of the best and cheapest editions of Scott’s nov- 
els that have yet emanated from the press in this country. 
25.—The Spring-Time of Life; or, Advice to Youth. By Rev. Davin Maaiz, D. D.,, 

Elizabethtown, N. J. 18mo., pp. 328. New York: Robert Carter & Brother. 

This work is designed to inculcate lessons of virtue and religion, and to incite our 
young men to moral and mental culture. 
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26.—Life of Mrs, Eliza A. Seton, Foundress and first superior of the Sisters or 

Daughters of Charity, in the United States of America, with copious extracts from 

her writings, and an Historical Sketch x A the Sisterhood, from its foundation to the 

esent time. By Rey. Cuartes J. Wuirr, D.D. 12mo, pp. 581. New York: 
ward Dunigan: 

This is a very interesting memoir of an intelligent and accomplished woman, who 
devoted all her energy and powers to labors of genuine piety and charity. Her attain- 
ments were such as to impart instruction to all readers, and her memoir cannot be 

rused without profit by every well disposed mind. It is true she was of the Roman 

faith, but we are disposed to infer that religious orthodoxy or heterodoxy, is not 
necessarily an element of Christian charity. The account of the sisterhood also is 
quite full. The work is remarkably well written. 


2%.—A Memorial of Daniel Webster from the City of Boston. 8vo., pp. 270, Bos- 
ton: Little, Brown & Co. 


This beautifully printed volume embraces an account of Mr. Webster’s last autumn 
at Marshfield, from the pen of that accomplished scholar Professor Frxron, together 
with a sketch of his illness and death; the proceedings of the city government of 
Boston and the various associations; political and literary institutions, &c., and closes 
with the eulogy of the Rev. George 8. Harp, a most eloquent and impressive per- 
formance, delivered in Fanueil Hall before the government and citizens of Boston. It 
is illustrated with a portrait of Mr. Webster, and a finely-executed view of his Marsh- 
field residence. 


28.—The Works of John Adams, Second President of the United States: with a Life 
¢ the Author, Notes, and Illustrations. By his Grandson Cuartes F, Apams. 
ols. 6 and 7. 8vo., pp. 550 and 675. Boston: Little & Brown. 

In these two volumes will be found some of the most important of the political 
writings of Mr. Adams; especially his justly celebrated “ Discourse on Davila,” and 
the conclusion of his “ Defence of the American Constitution.” The letters, of which 
there are copious extracts, form an important part of his political correspondence. 
The student of our national history will welcome these volumes for the ample illus- 
tration which they afford of the author's character, and of the times in which he lived. 
A few notes by the editor are appended, which are prepared with care and judgment. 


29.—Five Years in a Government Exploring Expedition ; to the Island of Madeira, 
Cape Verd Islands, Brazil, Coast of Patagonia, Chili, Peru, de. By Lieut. Gzonae 
M. Cotvocorxssss, U.S. Navy, an Officer of the Expedition. 12mo., pp. 368. New 
York; Cornish, Lamport & Co, 


This work embraces a great variety of incidents occurring on board ship, descrip- 
tions of natural scenery, manners and customs, government, religion, and Commerce. 
It has been compiled from a diary, which the author kept in obedience to a “ general 
order” from the Navy Department, which was frequently submitted to the com- 
mander-in-chief of the expedition—a circumstance which would seem to afford a suf- 
ficient guaranty for the correctness of the information the volume contains. 


80.—Nouvelleites of the Musicians. 8vo., pp. 858. New York: Cornish, Lamport & 

Co. 

This beautifully printed and handsomely illustrated volume embraces a series of 
nouvellettes, founded on incidents that really occurred in the artist’s life, presenting at 
the same time illustrations of his character and the style of his werks, Conversations 
are introduced relating to the musical compositions of the great masters. The view 
given of the scope and tendency of the works of different artists, show the elevating 
influence of virtue, and the power of vice to distort even the loftiest gifts of heaven 
into a curse and a reproach. 


31.—Foot-Prints of Truth ; or, Voice of Humanity. By Jonny Core Hagen. With 

Illustrations by Cuarmay, Crancn & Watcurt, engraved on steel by Mr. Ror. 8vo., 

pp. 144. New York: Cornish & Lamport. 

This is an effort by the combination of Art and Poetry to delineate some of those 
fearful master vices which control the affections of mankind. The verse contains 
harmony and fire, the engravings are striking and well executed, and the appearance 
of the volume is as tasteful as an annual. It cannot be read without strongly im- 
pressing the mind. It is worthy of a place among the choice gift-books of the press, 
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82.—Exposition of the Grammatical Structure of the English Language: Being an 
Attempt to Furnish an Approved Method of Teaching Grammar, for the use of 
paperens Colleges, By Joun Mutuicay. 12mo., pp.575. New York: D. Ap- 
pleton 


We regard this as by far the most important and able work on the structure of our 
language, which has recently issued from the press. Commencing at the elements or 
first principles of language, the author proceeds in a strictly logical order to develop 
the nature and power of every “ part” of speech, and every circumstance of a sen- 
tence. Some portions of the work, especially on the nature of Words and Tenses, are 
remarkable specimens of acute and logical reasoning, such as are rarely met with. 
By the method of this book, if a person once learns grammar he will understand it 
thoroughly, and easily become a perfect master of the subject. 


83.—The Guide to Knowledge: being a Collection of Useful and Familiar Questions 
and Answers on every day Subjects, adapted for Young Persons, and arranged in 
the most simple and easy language. By Exiza Rozstns, 16mo, pp. 417. New 
York: D. Appleton & Co. 


The title of this work explains very fully the nature of its contents. It is very evi- 
dent that no youth can peruse it with care without acquiring a large amount of infor- 
mation such as is usually obtained by slow degrees, and often at distant intervals. To 
young persons it is wurth vastly more than its pecuniary cost. 


$4.—Scenes in Palestine. By a Piurerim of 1851. 18mo., pp. 125. Boston: Crosby 

& Nichols. 

Although a little volume, and designed expressly for children, this work bears upon 
its face marks of merit, which are too often wanting in large histories. The author 
very modestly states that “it is written on purpose for children, under the impulse of 
lending the religious teacher some aid in clearing away the mist which hides from so 
many the naturalness and reality of the gospel story.” Yet everywhere the fresh, 
truthful, and progressive spirit of the Rev. Frederick W. Holland shines forth in its 
pages, animating and inspiring every genial spirit with a renewed love for the true, 
the beautiful, and the noble in the world and in humanity. It is this healthy and ele- 
vated tone, constantly leading the reader forward in hope and in thought, which gives 
a vital interest to all this accomplished writer touches, and clothes his sentiments with 
rare moral beauty. 


35.—Twelve Lectures on the Connection Between Science and revealed Religion. De- 

livered in Rome, By Carpinat Wiseman. 4th Edition. 2 vols, 12mo., pp. 360 

& 363. Baltimore: Murphy & Co. 

The topics of these excellent lectures are “ The comparative study of languages ; 
the natural history of the human race ; the natural sciences ; early history ; Archai- 
ology ; and oriental literature.” They are written with richness and eloquence of style 
and are both eloquent and instructive. The relations of science and religion are han- 
dled with liberality and ability. 


86.—The Faded Hope. By Mrs. L.H.Sicourney. 18mo., pp. 264. New York: 

Robert Carter & Brother. 

An interesting tribute rendered by a gifted mother to’an amiable and promising 
son. The volume embraces the childish writings of that son, which the mother has 
connected by the incidents of a brief life, but little varied. It will interest and in- 
struct the young. 


87.—Daughters of China; or, Sketches of Domestic Life in the Celestial Empire. 
By Euiza J. Gitterr Baineman. 18mo., pp. 234. New York: Robert Carter & 
Brother. 
Aside from the missionary character of the little volume, the authoress depicts 
ecenes descriptive of idolatry, and visits among the people of various classes illustra- 
tive of the manners and customs of that wonderful people, the Chinese. 


88.— Waverley Novels. Library Edition. Boston: 8. H. Parker, and B. B. Mussey 
& Co. 


This new and beautiful edition of these novels has reached its twenty-third volume, 
which contains “ Count Robert of Paris,” one of the Tales of my Landlord. 





